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- Pride Agalns t Praj udlce r Work in the Lives of O lder Black 
^ ~ ~ and ¥(oung Puerto Rlcan Worker s ^ 

biy Dean Morse ' ' 

■ . ■ ' (.. ' ' ( • . ^ 

"Work In the Lives of Older Black ■ and "^Youiig fuerto Rican ■ 
Workers" is based upon a series of open-ended interviews with 
older blajk men and women and young Puerto Rican men and , 
wpmen. • Approximately one hundred Interviews were conducted, 
most o£ them lasting several hours.' Interviews were taped: 
and every effort was made to keep the interview as unstructured 
and frank as possible. The persons being interviewed were told 
that the investigator was interested in how experiences afwork 
were related to such things as Bchoollng, training and experienc 
housing patterns, inforiaation about jobs and health. ■ 
Interviewees were en,couraged to tell their story as fully as 
possible. Introduccions to candidates for interviewing were 
.secured throush friends and relatives. Complete verbatim 
transcripts were then, "made of the interviews and content a^aly- 
sis of these transcripts 'provided the basis for conclusions \ 
and r ecommendafi ions , . * 

The;klnd of mat erial collect ed in the coupie of ^frhese . 
interviews throws' light upon a .number of qualitative character- 
istics of the dparatlon of labor markets and employment systems- 
0.f particular importance is the emphasis placed by both older 
blacks and young Puerto Rictns Pi^ diicrimlnation ^ not as a 



maeter of separate, and random episodes, but rather as a 

■i 

cumulative process .by which interrelated experiences forni 

a. Structure The tumulat ive ef f ec t of discrimination ^ as 

recounted by older blacks, was in the usual case to narrow 

optldnss t'runcate working^ life , expose individuals to occupa" 

tlonal disease and haEards* ahd to produ^ce patterns- of work . 

— " " • - - - . * ■ ■ . 

experience which seldom displayed any orderly career progress- 

ion. The movement of manufacturing firms away from the . 

.central city often broke whatever at tachment older black , men had 

to employmentj leaving them with a smnse of despair and abandon- 

merits. For most oldler blacks , social security represented 

the only source of support . af ter/retirei^ent . A second import- 

ant ^source for some older blac^k men :and woman in Newark was h.ome 
■ ^' , . / ■ ' ^ - . J ■ ■ = 

ownerahips but increasing . taxes , "pper-ating costs ^ and deteriorating 

neighborhoods all threatened the value of this assets often the 

■ s ' 

result of years of effort and sacrifice , \ , ^ 

. Older black smen and women usually saw little hope of^ finding 
employment if they become unemployed/ Training programs did not 
seem to give them^ access to new jobs. However^ some older 
black men and womenj in particular those with higher educa- .. 
Clonal attaihmant or white-'Collar employment eKperiencei. did not 
share this pessimis'tic . view of their employment prospects* 

Interviews with young Puerto Ricans .provided a di^'Jf erent 
perspective on the effect of discr.iminat ion . The accounts of 



older blacks j^ar'e retrospective. Young Puerto Ricans, on 
tha,. other hand, were concerned about the ^problems of the 
future and their interrelationship with patterns of dis- 
criminatiQn they had already, experianced, in school and in 
early work experience. The attitudes and belief^^^of young 
Puerto Rican men quite o f ten con tras ted vividly with" those ^ 
of young Puerto Rican womeji , In the .case of young Puer^to Rican 
men* the future^ insofar as it related to i^^ork experience,\ 



\ 



often seemed very limited ' and problematic . Young Puerto \ 
Rican womens on^ the other hand^ were apt to view a career as bb^h 
attainable and also liberatirig in its effects* The opening up \ 
of white-collar employment to them was in vivid contrast to the^ 
work exp'erience of their pothers. 
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\ ' * , Preface ^ m - ^ 

^- ^ ' ^ ^ . ^ — " ' 

An opportunity 'to talk with ^ number of people^ young and 
old; ^who collectively had been the center of my earlier 
investdgation ^of the situation of workers whose attachment c 
to occupations and industries was less secure and favorable ^ s 
was offered to me by the director of the .Conservation of Human' 

^Resources Project of Columbia University,' one of ^^he co-^authors 
of The American Worker, "in the Twentieth Centiiry . The stories^^ 

"of these, people Gonstrtute the great\'bulk of the pages .which 
follow this preface. ■ Without their Villlngness, ih many 
cases, eagerness, to tell their stories, this volume could 
never have cpme into eKistence, Our' thanks and appreciation^^ 
go first tq-^them^ ' ' 

"At the same time, ^ there were a number of ^individuals . 
^whn played an integral part in ama;ssing these^ stories . The^ 
foand people^ who would talk with us. Through their sympathy, 
tact, and* empathy, they created the sense of trust which the 
tellers of these" aacounts had. to feel if they wer# to share 
their experiences. Finally, they encouraged the^ people they 
talked with tb' tell; their stories because .they were able, to 
communicate a beli^i thtat such accounts must form part of that 
picture of \past and: present which a society must have and ^ ^ 
understand 'if it is to Aave a truer and more 'complete-.-iiistorical 
sense. These ^co-workers San jeanette Harris , William Beedle, 
Thomas Charlptte Crump, Ramon Ocasid, Matia Ayala, and Joseph 
Ceccarelli, e^^ch in h%r or his own way, "macie a unique contribu- 
tion to. our Wo^k. We are vety gratefui for their participation 
' I it... , , ' 



Foreword 

by Eli Ginpbarg ' , . f 

This book is a sport* It was cpnceived by., an economist , 
as contribution to thg study of the urban labor market. ' 
Proressor Dean Morse, who had earlier authored The Periphera,! 
Workar , Columbia , W69 , sought to deepen his knowledge of the 
difficulties that, . minority group mambefs encbuntered in / 
obtaininjg amplbyment and in improving the,ir skills and income* 
To* that end 'he Intarvirfwed representatives of two minority 
groups I older blacfe men and women in order to 'trace their 
emploiTnant histories r and younger Puartfo Rican men and women 
who ware- still in school or who had recently begun to wo^k, ^ ' 

- - ^ _ ./ ^ " ^ ^ . / 

It was no longer easy for a white ^man^ at the beginning 
of the 1970s^ to gain the :conf idence of. older blacks , to a point 
where they ware willing to "'talk fteely and at length about 
their lives; their successes, . and their failures. But . 
-Profassor Morse sucoaeded through a series of serendipitous • ^ 
connections to do so both in Newark,, New -Jersey, ^^nd 'in Hew^ 
York City. In the case of the young Puerto Ricans he was 
better p6*it ioned-bec au se-^he^was^able^o_..c^ie^An to^^^ 
a, considerable nugibar of them thrqugh the helpful intervention 
o£ his studants at .Fordham Univer-sity, who themselves %ere ' 
Puerto Ricans and ^ who uhder took lAucH of the interyiewing. / , 

^ ^ J i ' . ; \ . "r ^ : % 

A word about the unschoiarlyl nature of this scholar i:y 
inquiry. Contemporary social jiScience in the United State?, has 
been captured by the scientific establishment—that is 
academic practitioners who rely overwhelmingly on mathifliatical. 
model building and larger-scale, empirical- investigations ^ to 
uncover significant patterns of group behavior and the 
qausitiva factors responsible for trends and variations.. 
One na^d not challenge ;the^ value of this approach to question ' 
its claims to exclusivity;' Only a 'society and -a scholarly 
tradition: that have lost their bearings wbuia deny the. validity 
of other approaches that: daj^nd on ; the, mining of historical 
data ^ "the use bf comparative materials/ field studies, and 
the eKploitatlon of cas^ materfal^ as important contributors " 
to enlarging understandih^f of individuals arid group' behavior. 

It was Professor Morse's^ humaniytic orientation and^ , • * 
institutional pers^dptives thfeit alerted ,him:tothe ^ntrinsdc . 
value of the case inaterials that he collected. This helped to 
staf^His hand from cutting thW ckses^ up" into, kittle pieces to 
"be -fitted into a category .scheme^and %hen analysed f pr ' sta-* 
tistlcally valid findings; Xnstiad Aa recogniied the- value of 
the life history matera-als as reported by the respondents in ^ 
their own words'/ without embellishment* . 



core of his study he received anaouragement ana support rrom tr 
* ^ earlier worfc of ' his colleaguee on the Conservation of Human 
Refoufces Project,. Cblumbia' Univ'ersity * Conmnaed that the 
r .dynamics of dacision-'taaking. with respect to many critical aspec 

.of the ^ labor market could be captured ^only through the study 
... of ^individuals engaged in making, the decisions^ the .Conservatic 
Erogect had resorted to the collection and analyeis of case 
materials, not once but repeatadly— in stha study of the unemplc 
labor leaders, the, process of occupational choice, the experier 
of t^e uneducated ,in an industrial society , the ineffective/ 
performance of soldiers, the goal's of middle class Black youth, 
the life styles of educated women, the making of executives, 
' and still other eKplorations * . The closest analogy to ^th^e 
praserit effort is The ^eridan Worke^r in the rwentlet-:h Century ; 
A History ^Through Autobiographies by Ginzberg "and-^ Berman , Free 
/ /press, 1964. But the present work has the distinct .:ad3^antage c 
' being based on newly' collected materials, no€ relying- as 'did . 
The American Worker on materials prepared' for other purposes, 
— — — ' — ^ - — ^ . ^J^ ^ ... 

In his. brief introductions to..aach part and his concludinc 
. observations Professor I^orse calis attention to several recent 
studies that parallel his own^-^£n the sense that they too are 
built' on case histories sCoMected for thfe purpose of illuminatd 
one or another aspect pf^the lives of individuals from Ipv^.jlncc 
__6r^ minority the value ^of the case approach^ in 

^ terms "of vlvidnessV 

is aware and warns the reader to-be on his guard about drawing 
conclusions^.. from small numbers. That the case studies represer 
^""real people and reflect a seg^ient, o£ reality is not in dispute. 
" But catttion is needed in 'assessing ^the extent to which .they 
correctly represent the experiences of the larger group to : 
.wnich these individuals belong/ \ Professor Morse's brief 
"^ixitroductory sections and cdncluding note go far,to help the 
, reader keep perspective. ^But they may not go far enough. 
Hence si few words of elaboration. 

The experiences of the '-older .Blacks reported in Part One"\ 
cah be understood only aginst the slow erosion -tof pervasive- ^ 
segregation. World War I, the Great Depression, the large- 
scale trek to the North, and World' War II. - These were the 
overwhelming forces that shaped and reshaped the lives and ^ ^ 
fortunes of these Black men and ^omen* Their children and t'hei 
. grandchildren m'ay , be deeply affected by the continued virulence 
/ of racism, the ebb . and tide of the economy, and the threats anc 
reality of foreign wars but .their position in^ American society 
wi41 ^never "be the ! same- M thdsb lie Sfeventy--f ive 

years has greatTy' altered the structure and func^tioning^ of ^ . 
American society and gf the place and role of the Black minorit 
■ The'^naxt seventy^five years will be a different and let us 
\ hope ^ a bettfer *era for those who must .still force their way to ^ 
full citizenship and social acceptance'. ' * - ^ \ 



their condition is as j^^^^ economy/ the Northeast and 

ioSrcJS °"S?°the°luture^SapS of the>l^erican economy will 
SronrLpiKint/ probably, the important, dete^ina^ of 

the lives of th'es^ youn? Puerto Rioans ana their children. 

But one ..St be cautious jot to ^^^^^^"^^ 
5irt"h^PPeSf S^ihe^r=~ -^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - 

fSr the.:present, and for most probably permanently.. _ ^ ^ 

. ' No^^o-ne can read the stories of thes_e young Puerto 

.wlthoS? SeLg moved by .the .problems ^^Jj^^hey, confront and , 

i^hei-c determination .to resolve them. the soiutiqn ^ 

iriisv^tfa^r^^-i..^^^^^ 

remember the salutation oi is^„„\.*.e.'r-^ nf the American 

his 'speech to- the Convention of the Daughters of the Amer__ 
riLs spetuii _ wnrds "Fellow immigrants." 

Revolution wi.th the woras. . . tej.j.'j , ^ 
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PART I 



OLDER BLACKS 
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i^^v ■ / • / "'^ ' . Introduction 



■X ■ 



■ ^ ■ . ^^-7 ^ ;j . ^ , . . .. . ' 

t^^^ . ' -Tflhen a p^son is asked to speak aboutx his -life and 

SQ^;.-^. ^ ■'■ _ expariancas^ he ^is apt to assume two 'things, firs^^ . 
fe-^^ ' 'listanar\knov?'S that ha i^, reaounting a sat;b£ events^ that, are * 

uftiqua. >'No ona alsa can tell just tha -^same \story. SeconS^y, 
jK* ^ Tia assLunas that .the listener de^ generally familiar with tha 

P ^ ^V "/ . aontaxtf . wdthin which thfe "accoun-^ tak^ place *\ The mora important 
5V ,-' . . or^ strategic the elamenti of triis aontexti, the .more the t^eL^^^ 

Sjjj,/, , ; - ,assu;nas that these aiements; :do^4iot need to be \spelled out', V The . 

\ irfore ^engrossing^ the 'Story / the .'l^ss ha is inGlined to dil\ita 
?4;. . ' \. . N the dramatic impact of what he has to say wi,th eHplanatory. 
K : ; ■ ^ b"ackground material. ^ Even when the .1^^ the^ 

'::;V ; teller is black in the 'Ameridan of the twentieth cen 

; ]^lacfc usually takes it fo^ granted that the whi^te, tfenter 

; i; ' does' know, tha shaping circumstances which / have :cr;adled the . 
' .■ individual exparience^ of the black* And he is. japt to ; ^ 
V if the white prof asses so;me 'degree of' ignoranc^^ t^^^ 



^^v:;* ' v either a f ool^ or a . liar , The white^ he faels^ lought to damn " - - 

13'"'' • ' ' wail know arid- has good reasoh: to pretend that He- doesri' t knowi 

^'S^^ " ' " - ■ : - ^ ■ i " ' | - ■ \ 

- \^ . So in most of ^ha accounts in this book thiere is- little ; ^ 

fc^ f ./ ' in tha way- of general ''i^planatlon^ of ^^^t^ of events. Major. 

f , historical occurfenees are an occasion mentitoneS; and thfeir impact 

k;^^;: ^ \ is bften described, but it is usually in a ^^uite /specif ic sense. . 

r- '^' / ^ I The listener is supposed to 'kho^ what the everit vwas and why .'it ^ ' 

'V- >v was important i ..^:AndMdf course older' paople thijiki that the younger 

0-1-/ ' generations^ should know in ganeral what happened\ to :tha genera^ ; 

J|iV ' tion that'precede^, them* It usually coitias as a ^hock to a ^ ^ 
^<j/y''^ veteran" of ^ world War II to;'learn, that his children may-haAfa only 

M?^- a vagu# ^daa ofr what that momentbus period was%(or even when it ^ 

p'.i^- ^ took place or yhere) * ^ , / / [ ' 

' : Tha S'tories .that . follow, v told by older blacks, cover a pariod^ 

^:.>, ' . roughly since the turn .of ^tha can tury. During this tima blacks^ ' 
;^ in America warla transformed from by far the- most rural major - 
■ ethnic group *.iii. the ^ toericaji "p to by far the most ;urban* 

; Their occupat3dris\shif ted.-;fr agricultural ,to^ , . \ 

' ' primarily, inddstraal,^ They 'moved /from a^.Sputhern society which, 

although' no longer based overtly upon slavery , retained much; of 
'\ „..tha^aternalism- and perhaps even more o f ^the^^HU^hCfrlt ar la 

^ violenca and casta character of the ante-bellum South, They c^e 
into a' Northern urban iniustrial matrix which proclaimed an >- 
ideology ^f' individualism and Social Darwinism* 
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At .the same timer they were, from the pbint of view of most. 
Northern whites/, .almost ?*irivisible, " Where they lived, \ what kind/ 
'^f' work •they did, what they d±t^ when they were not wdrking,. these 
Gomponants of their life simpjy did not conoern the white society , 
except in those specif ic areas of the Northern cijties^ where they 
tended to congregate* And when the blacks of ^the^^orthern ; - 
industrial' cities did impinge''upon tl^e consciousness of the Whites, 
they were part of the curiosa, the erotica of ur&^ In-the 
heyday . of ^radio, -one of the main spurces of knowledge -about their ; 
.life was in fact{the extremely popular series Ambs and Andy; 
which portrayed the black as a-^ feckless figure pf' fun, a lirieal 
descendant of the black portrayed in 19th century- minstrel shows , 
transported tc the urban slum*. 

' ' r ^ — ^ , , ■ ^ . ^ ; ■ 

>During these critical seventy--five years^ however r while xi: 
the black coinmunities' of the^ South were being/ transformed and ^ 
:a major paVt of them- being transferred to ' a prof otindly different 
Northern' envirojOTent^/Beverair ever^^ 

particular and peculiar force upon their life^ experiences* 

' ^erhpai the most^ ^rvasive; and persistent force shaping; the 
liffe experience of blacks born was the gradual transformation 
of Southern agricultupe/ which was ^ in part ^ produced by an ' 
initial vcrisis. in cotton cultivation* Organized to a large, 
extent on the basis ' of sharecrppping, a system which usually, 
though not always, led to the. black cultivator.- being cbntinually 

^ in debt' and. theraf ore tied to the source of dredit, Southern 
agriculture kept many Southern blacks. near the very .margin of 
existence, but at the same time did not provide an adequate. ; 
basis for absorptioh of any substantial increase in the si^e of . 
the black population, gomewhat like the -feudal manor in. this 

.f^espect, the Southern systfem of sharecropplng the f^rst' 
decades of the.- twentieth century ensured that the natural , ; 
increase of population .Ws not, only repelled by the h&rsh and 
uncertain existence of the , parent generation but in part actually 
expelled for lack of access to land.l ^ v 



■1. a?he acreage of land in cotton cultivation i^"1940 was four 
percent less. .than in 1900* , It is true that there was a very ' \ 
rapid' incr'ease An the acreage 'under-cultivation during the 
period just prior to World War II until the end of vthe^^ 192fls ^ 
in respbn^se to large increases - in the price of cotton, but at 
the sOTie tine man-hours per acre before and during harvest. - ^ ^ 
-de^araased JL^v^rapldlv,.! .„„Be tw 1900 and 19 2 0 man-hours P^K^^_ 
acre before harvest fell by. more ^than ten percent ^ ana ' ti^n^WB^^ - 
aji-^hour requirements .fell by thirty percent, ^ Although the 
prdduction of cotton did increase b^ about 25 percent between # 
these two years, -the man-hours required for its production 
hardly increased at all. Between 1910 and 1930 the actual ^ ^ 
number of Southern 'black " farms of all types^. actually fell from, 
8.90 , 1^1^' to 8 81,687 , ■ ^ \ - , : ' 



The sons of blaqk tenant farmers in 1900, particularly the , % " 
sKcess sons, 'naturally turned to other occupations . and other ■ 
areas, Sdme of .them were absorbed^ in the dirtier, more dangerous 
and more strenuous jobe^hich were available in a South .which > . 
was slowly developing non-agriculturai activities, : Saw mills - 
railroad land highway : construct 

these arid a myriad of casual jobs were, available, almost always 
at\the iqwest levels ^^c' service and. laborer occupatioris. Operative 
j'ribs in factories, however, .were for \the most part cldsad to 'the 
Southern Black. , ' 

In addition to the economic pressures to which the black in 
the South was subject, the beginning ^o£ the 20th^century represented 
perhaps the peak of violence directs^^^ at the black V particularly 
the blaclc man. And- it was; the black^ who had filtered^ ijito 'the 
Southern towns . and cities who .was = most sub ject to this violence. 
The dedade ^fl the 1890s represented the high waiter mark of % \ [ 
^ryrichihg - hiitr the 'ear ly decades o £ ^ the -2 0 th century- con tinued^ - ' 
the ^pattern, if at ^a, somewhat reduced Itovel,^ & Crow laws and ' / 
practices^ were comprehensive and the slightest Inf ringeinent : o.f 
them was alnjo St, certain to ^.bring some > kind of retribution upon 
the offending black, ^; Corrupt judicial practices arid the. institution 
of the chain g^angf reinforced the system of. Jim Crow^and in addition ' 
the chain gang was -a^fsource'^ of cheap impressed- labor both for. 
coj^hty and state governments and for a^ f ew extractive Industries , 

This was tl{e setting; then, for the Impact of a historical ' 
'event which -is part 'of many of the stories; thaK follow, the 
first World War, Although migration of ^blacks out of^ the Sq.uth " 
had taken place on a fairly large scale in the two decades before 
1914, particularly in the border states of Virginia and North 
Carolina, migration' from, the states of the Deep South increased 
very su&stantially ''during the decade of World War";^ J and the post-- 
war decade". Southern blacks were drawn into" the urban industrial 
labor ^forces . of the North during the war, but they were also,- » 
of course, to a much smaller extent,, drawn into the military 
itself. Within the black community, particularly in the North,' ' . - 
there was great pride in black military units and: great concern 
about ^ the treatment of blacW^ units, both overseas and in the ^ ^ 
South^, The East' St, Louis riots in July, aai7,- one of ^hg'most. / v 
yiolent of the antl -black riots in the nation's history, aldrig 
with t^e riot in Houston on August 23r 1917 , as a result of which 
thirteen black soldiers were hung after court-martial , heightened 
the Increasing sense o£ injury and injustice that gripped much 
qjf "t he ' Northern b lack communities. ; . 

-- _ -^^^^^^-„^.^^ -— ^ '--r' - .-----■----v--—- —— 

\ World War I, however, had a more profound effect Jon the blacks . 
Cutting off the very large streams of iimnigration from Southern 
and ^Eastern Europe at the very time that the demand , for ; industrial ' 
and iservice labor was increasing rapidlv in the North, the war - 

■ -\ ■ , ^ „-., :• ( ■ ■■ • .■ - ■ ■ '■ ■ ■.v-^ 



set in motion power £ul ^forces to attract blacks into the, industrial^ 
feentera of the country. Earllaf migration from the South had in 
fact provided the^ channels along which migration^ could easily flow* 
More or Ipsa sizable clusteri of "blicks already '^ad settled in 
northern cities with ties of klnshi^^ and 'friendships to. fajnailiea / 
in the 'South. Just as in the case M the earlier iimigration . 
from Europe where/ agents from, toerifea, working with transportation 
companiea, land companies and Northern indu.atrial firms, had 
recrfiited immigrants r so agents from the North went into ^the : 
South to s^nd black workers "by the box; car" to.North^rn^ / • ^ 

r^industrial' areas. * . r \. ^ V i . ' ' 

^ ' - . ^ .. ■ ^ ' * , / • V . ^ ^. ' .^y.-- ^ V . . ^ . ■ J . . 

with the 'passage in . 1921 and .19'24 p^^ew ijnmigratxon laws ; 
whose purpose waii' to pare to the ^ bbne^'^^igration from southern ' - . 
and eastern Europe, the atage was ^set for the cohtinuation of 
the heavy migration of blacks to the.No^th during the generally. 
prosperous decade of the 1920s. . 

• - ' ^ ^ ■ • ^ ■ ^ - / ^ ' " ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

Since this was also the. period of rapid^ suburbanization of ^^-^ 



the middle olas^ .spurred by the aiftomobile;.and^M incomes, _ 

a large amount b£ housing wa& free^^ln tMs older 'parts of the 
large industrial cities of the North.' The bla'cks/ confined ^ 
largely to the lowest paid occupations, gravitated intd the 
oldest' housing in the. central cities L But this housing' waS^ for^ ^ 
the most part stills relatively vgQund and, more important, an ^ 
iOTnense improvement upon the kind , of housing the SoutherQjural 
black had always /known, tnpmnted and: deteri^ating tl^e city 
house might be, but it had " running water, it liad. ,plaate|red walls 
and wallpaper, -it usually had toilei facilities. It was attractive 
'^enough for those ^blacks who had the ;^t#ady and better paying job's . 
to want to .own one.' During these years^it wag. possible ^or many \ 
of the riewly arrived blacks , along with those who were already - 
th^re, tovfpel that theyuwere beeomii^g part of a, nei^hborhdod. ' ^ 
or commun ity. Indeed^ this was ^the .hey4ay .:Of Harlem as a center 
of black aspiration and community organization* Newspapefs, 
theatre, church organizations, all seemed to .be on the .threshold // ;,t^ 
of growth and increasing influence in the larger urban life* •/ ^ 
i ' . ^ ^ " ~ ^. " \ ' . ^ ■ ^ ' 

By/1930 almost one million Ijlacks lived in the Middles-Atlantic ;-' 
'regions Their numbers Had f increased by almost 75 pericent. since . ^v '^v:' 
1920. More^ than half had. been born in the /South, the overwhelming v -s 
ma'jority of these in^the states of the South Atlantic Region. ' ^ ' 
ihestf blacks in the Middle Atlantic states constituted about a^ ; ^ ' 
twelfth of the blacks in the ^ country, A i large proportion of them \^ 
lived in New York City .and most of these New Yorkers lived in ^ 
'Harlem. Although for; the most, part they undoubtedly had higher 



incomes than' blacks in the "South , they didT^ftm^^cupF^e^r^ 
higher rungs on theVoccupational ladder. ' ^lless thanr S percent of / y 
all black 'male, workers in. the entire country were white- collar K;: 



workars in 1910^ it is truB that the pepototage of black males 
in tha Northarn cities who had white collar jobs was slightly s- 
higha^, but it probably; did not mucii^Geed f ive percent of the ■ 
tlack malea ,and' perhaps seven percent of black f emaleo . Perhaps 
lone out of 'twelve Northern black man were skilled workets, . but ; 
:fpr fe^e most part\ in the less prestigious skilled trade^w About. . 
one e out of; six* black men in the North worked as ' a semi-^skilled 
operative* The remainder were either laborers or service workers^ Vw 
' generally holding the most menial of such jobs 

;Some black man did find employment in -someVlarge heavy 
industrial plants as laborers and semi-skilled bperatives* i 
.They also were amployed .by small firms in many o£ the. service - . - 
industries and miseelianedu^^ manufacturing indust where large v 
amounts of relatiylely unskilled operative work was characteristic, ^ 

The occupit ions, industries^ ahd^f^ black 
male was attadhad made him particularly vulnerable to the ^ , 
devastating, affects of the Great . Depress ioitf^ of the 1930s* - 
Moraovar, unlike many of the white .semi-skilled wprkers v;ho had . 
vcome to industrial centers froih a rural background ^ and could 
.:;^p€ten return to a^ marginal existence oh the farm ^ it was harder, , 
for the black man to' return to- his Sbutharn agricultural past, ^ 
The market for cotton was. destroyad b the L^epre#sion and there 
wks^ avah less for him to -do^. In. the - South th&n in, the North, x:^,. 
In addition, bad as the" lot of ^ tha Mprtherri black man econoiqieally^r^^^ 
ha faced an intolerabla social; situation in the Souths inore v ^ - 
intolarable for a black man who returned to the South after \ 
years sDent in Northarn cities* ^ ■ ■ 

. " ^ s ■ /■ ' ■ * ■ 

So generally ha f tayed in the North during the Great 
Deprassion and somehow or other ^managed to sui^vive* How he 
managad to survive will. pr6bab_ii^ never adequately, be told. ^\ 
Without .the economic ■ contribution ,of; black women , it would 
certainly have vbeen impossible system , of - 
sharing good and bad iortune/. typified 'by rant parties^ -it would 
have vbaen /impossible* The cost^ howev^er^ in suffering, xn 
disruption of the orderly functioning^ of institutions, of the 
ordariy progression, of f amily life, was incalculabl^e. ^But howe\eer 
' bad/economic conditions. inr the greatVindustrial cetars wera, 
the forces impelling tha blacks, to leave tha South were still 
strong enough to produce a continuad, although drastically 
diminished, flow of ' blacks . out of ^the South*t.o the North and^ ■ 
West* ^ ^ = •. ^ '[ ' . " " " * ^ ' ^ - 

It is one of the 'bitter aspects of the black aKperience ^in \ 
'TnertCT^thirt^tt^he^^^yar 
had Initially combined to make it possible for millions to gain\ ^ 
at least a foothold in Northern industrial centers,' a depression 

- % . : 



whosa\^dapth and length was unprecedented in expedience 
interrmpted. the process of settiemant and ;doneQlidatidn that 
might otherwise have, taken place. immigrant group in American* . 

history had to suffer as prolonged . or severe a depression just 
at. the most criticpl-mpmeht of sattrement. ^ ".^ 

f, ^ ■ ' ^ ' ' J • ' ' '' ' ' ' ■■ " ' ' . ' = " 

' Ofily at. tlje end , d£ - the 1930s did .blacks begin to regain some' 
. of what they had lost in that decade. With the ■ onset ' of, World 
"war 11'^. however^ much of the feKperienae of Wor-ld War' I was, ■ : ■ . 
repeated,' but now on ' an even Jgreater 'scale; . The .urbanization: of, 
' the- American black was to be substantially' completad in the two 
ieeades following the- beginning of World War II., In 1950 a ■ . 
slightly higher percentage of ifbites 'than blacks' were classified 
.as urban (64.3. percent as, compared with 6,1. -7 ■ pe^csnt? Statistical 
kbstract, 19^73/ p'. 17) but even by that year the proportion ■ 
>Qf^ the black population, living in central cities was cprispicuously / 
\Jbi|her.- Tx^b'dut o,f every.; live* blacks in Mierica were living' in ; 
central cities ir^ 1950. Two de^eadas latfer four out of five , 
blacks were classified'as , urban"* ^nd almoat three out, of five 
I'ived.- in central qities. ,A : higher proportion of whites lived 
in wliat. waB •■■elassif ied' as the urb^^^ roughly equivalent , ■ 

to the suburbs. . 

!■ . , ■ - ■ ' ,..■■1.1 . ■ 7 - . ■' ' 

' , The , movement of whites .out ?of cities should have increased ' , 
the, suppiy, of housing available to^ blacks and other- minority , ■ 
groups in the central cities.,- Biit during the two decades , , • ,. . 
1930 to 19S0, the combined effects of the Great Depression and 
World War "IX ha-d a devastating effect upon the quality, and 
quantity i d£ centrai- city housing.^ ,:\ ' - ; ■ 

"\ with' the^'conaurreht decay of a li^ge part ot the inner ^ ■ . 
. city aapital infrefstructure' and coinmerteial an4 ' ^ \ 

faailitie3> it became appareh^, that the major^ citie^s of the ; ■ 

coujitry, in partlaular - those ln_ the older, se^ the 
country/ faced the pQSsihility;of economiq:coll , ^ : 

central ..business districts . '^^ The ^response , WaS' the movement called, . 
*'urbarf renewal, ". along with programs such; as^ "model ■ cities. 'V ^ \ 
This is not the place to assess those programs^ but the' impact 
of urban renewal upon black conmtuhities was all too ^ 

often catastrophic, - ' / '/ ■ 



;ely iuil 



21 Since 1930 there has . been almost no privately iuilt housing^ ; ^ 
except for luxury apartments/ .in th^; central cities^ . and during - ' ; v 
this Same pa riodV housing maintenance expenditures were cut to I 
the bone. ' In addition, serious^ over-browding particularly in the ' ^. J, 
^cantr^l^iJties led to a^jnore_^ha^_ordinarily rapid deterioration ; - 
of housing/ much of it of ^oor^ quarity ^o ^egm wtttn - - ^ 



. L JoseRhv Lyford^ 5 Airtight Cage has yQiced thf , despair and 
disillii^iQn of one part. pt^ ot JSew York City ' tha^ ' 

was subjected to urbaii renawall It may be fbrtunate -that Jfarlem ■ 
Itself was simply too la^ attack: as _a whole ^ and pa^haps 

alio too sophist ica tad to":allow itself to be pi^pemeal totn a:part 
by mnbiti^ plans for highways^ plaEas^ and large iristitutional 
V constmo^ion. But the central ward of Newark is a locus " ■ 
^ classicus !of the efforts* of . the -urban renewall^ti*;, ^^.To' this .day' 
vast stretchBs remain Be^acstatedy/- One off the adnsequerices of "v" 
this^ upheaval was a: weakening of'/much^qf; the coherence arid 
, independence of the older black, qpimiunityv . Helpless in ^he face 
of large-scale sociaLl enginearingf and planning> baffled by the 
buraTaucrartic structurea that carried out the ^lans ^.^ oldep black; 
homeowners could only try in&ividually or' in- small Vgroups to • . ' 
palvage^what . remained of their block: and^ .^l^ir ^eighbor^od* ! > 

' ^ :Anottier irony of the situation= of the in^^the . 

central 'cities* of the Mdrth'^ is ^-that the civil ri * 
weakened' their .authority in their - community, The mbWt pi?omihent 
'members o.f the .leade^.ship of^ the movement, were largely .Southern* 
The battles took place primarily on^ sdutheiri soil * ^The- troops 
^^V^^^OV: *]he most;, par^ t chlldreh "and ypung adultsT ; In th* struggle 
old^r/ blacks wer^^ pe^^ ^nmny : of ,;^helr ^chiidren ; as ' • i 

irreleYaht to^the s Tlielr achievema'nts were \ 

f rdquentl^ .derided/ their , standards of behavior their religlbnV 

■ and their lvalues ridiculed , the ^epithet., ' "Uncle Tom, thrown 
at them. \ ' ■ ' ^ ^ ^ . . 

■ ■ ^ ] ' ' , " ^ . '"^ ^ ^ • ■ - ' \ .- . ; 

similar tribulations^ it "is trua^ had often 'bean unSergoni , 
by other '^groups who ..had migrated, to the city. The' children^ p^;- 
the hineteenth century imnigrants toften mockfed; the^ ways .of their 
parents, cast. aside religious beliefs and customs,^ moved away V: 
when opportunity presented itself, Neverthelass the older 
gtinerapion^ usually had a^ neighborhood^ that was '^relati^i^eiy intact 
and' institutions, partic^^^ religious inatitutioris , which/ ' 

^gavfe both physical and:;fsplritua:r succor. ^ The, help" ha^, received ' ^ 
as he grew old .was primarily personal whether "^^frbm fiamily> 
church or loaal '^oll^tlcal association," The older black/ 'born 
in the. first decades of ' the twentieth century, growing old In '\ 
the^ great; cities of the VNorth , usuaf ly has ' had to turn to 
social welfare' agencies in time of rJeed* As a group,, older!: ' 
blacks have not been ^abla - to accumulate the resources^r^savings , 
holnes, . private pensions---which do materially assist a ^large \ ' 
number "ot older whites * They 'are,^by/ and larger vAt should be - ^^^ 
kept in mind> .the first of their people who have had -to face^ - 
the last years of their :iife\in^an urban context*' I 



' .. A large proportion of these jjeople came North m the £irj 
' decades of the twentieth . century , urged, on. by pride, motivated 
by a desire to make aomethihg; of their lives , endeavor mg to 
escape the humillatiohs that faced a black man or woman _in 
"l^e South of their 'ybuth. It is that sense of pride, sjof. _ 
■ self-worth, that is reflected in the stories ofr their flti^ggles ,. 
and iachievsmentsV in their suffering and • survival, even^ m those 
instarices when the world may .have looked at them as failures, • 
as the lowest' of the low, ' ; ; . . \ ' 

" • - - . ■ ^ / , * ■ ■ ■ , ... ■■ ■ ■ ' 
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Jamsisi Edwards 



%. '"^'/r~ * ' /I wis born in Virginia, but I came up here to, Newark whan , 
*0^^ ' ' X was four yaa'rs old. 'And I've -been here ever sinpe.'_ _ All my 

schooling has been 'hers, right up the hill here. '.I've lived 
- in this Mighborhood all my- life, right around here. I w^nt 

1.2^ about two grades. in high sahool and then .vanished. My buddies' . 

and/ my brother, wherever 'they went,, I h^d to go ^ too. But, ''you ^ 
see; my people/ they wished me, to go^ to .college. And they would 
^ foot the bill* But you know^ I just couldn't take that* No, 
^ no,l they meant well, but I, just Couldn't sponge- on them like/" 
'Sf:: - tha!t, so I 'just quit school ^and' got myself a job, I'll' tell 
il: ' you about that later but first I* want to say something abo^t how 

UiV'^ ^ ' it! was when we were young folks* , - ^ 



.v5 
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i It seems like to m^ that the boys fn those days' were ^ 

more healthy*^ somehqw tfiag^ the ' boy s , are today . ^ Th^y ware 
stronger and I thihk^ it was ^ecaube ^they ate "better and simpler. 
Their mothers took care of them and watched them and what they 
ate, '^ou ate right. That^was the foundation. You" had your 
breakfast in the. morning and ^ it Was good solid food. Like , 
we ate plenty of cabbage. And boys, then, I thinknthey were , 
more athletically inclined than, they are ^today. They would . ' 
fight among themsalvas. Now ^a -would go down to 's gym and 
we would get into' the ring,- four of ^ us, and have what they used 
to call a battles royal. We -would slug it out,; Whatever team 
stayed in there was the winner* : ^ — . - 

^ . Let me tell you , one thing though. = ^ Back in those days , ■ 
when I was a boy , there- was no such" thing as a colored_gang ..and 
a white gan^* It 'was ona'^gang. " That .could be Irish, Italian, . 
English> everybody. . It was* just one "gan.g. We we^e all mixed ^ 
togethar>: colored and whiteV and. if# yQu hit me , you had ; to hit / , 
them. There used to be^ a dQctor,;V right here oh .B* Avenue and 
the fork there, .His brother,^ Anthony , him and, I, we went, all. \ 
\thr5ugh school toget^^ And he used to come in my house, and. 
aat because . my mother used to bake them. big. apple pies , you know, 
square pies, andt drpp cakes, sweet potato pie, and his mother . 
used to* come around and say , ^"Mrs. .Edwardp,. why^don' t you take ; 
^my^..boy?"- . ^ % ^ ^ i^.../.:. . - . ./ ^ ^ :\ ^ : ; 

-■: That' s how people got /along then* ,0h, , them: were the golden 
^ays . . We were all togathje^ .;i wdtf Id ^ eat iri^y^ur house and you ; 
would aat in my house* ^Thara* was no discrimunajtion* ^.No. We . . 
ldidn.Lt know ' whati^fehat^^ea^;. We lived Ih^ a little^ house, right 
on C . Street by Broldway , and .there were three little houses 
there. Wa lived in^ the middle house. and pn one sldQ was .a , = 

• , ' • ■ -15- > \ . ■ : 



- . Gerinan lady and an 'rtalian on the other.- And' when my mother ■ 

^ v / : : went somewhere she said to ghm of these women ^/"Xou look' 

S^ '" aftfer my kids*J' When she tame back/ that wor^ had. bettet not— 

iv? tell her mnything > that you had done, brother ," faeQause if you 

. had done something bad / you would really gat something, that you 

' . ^ weren't looking for, ' That/s the way'it?wa:s* dh> " they wer.e 

I; v ' atr?-ct, butr ,as I said r M YOVl run shott of say, sugar^ you run 

fr- next door artd ^et a cup of sugar and then you would pay it back 

'i^^' , latarV Them were , the ygolden days * " *^ , \j. ' 

t-.' - '/■ , But it' s not* like that today. We don't tyust each otiiar; 

k[r . Blacks don't trust blacks, whites, don't trust blacks, blacks 

■ - don' t ,trust whites. We are living in a new world altogether • , 



' As I" said/ I. quite school pbef ore I finished high school 
That' s when 1^ got my first Vjob, with the Long Piano , Company r 
' helping to load and mbva their pianos. And 1. worked for them 
•r;' ^ . r I donVt know^exacbly how long/ but the reason I left them .was ; 

p"^ * ' that a corsat manuf aaturer> the Warren Company., a; big business, ^ 

they;^ shippad all oyer the world, well,; thay bought a hew truck^, 
^/ The truckman thit bought it ^ name ' of Connors , he ft;rni^ 

trucks for ti« Warren ueompany, fi^ 'u 

docks oyer there^. .So the first truck th^ up the re, 

4/ ^ run by a man by the name QfVjohnny Connors but Johriny wks afraid 

: that the job waulSn* t hold u^ po ha wouldnj t ^ take th^ 
^ . They wanted him to come to t^ke this ;bran^ new truck^^-:^N^ 
f r , was back in 1916. - ' I . ^ , i . -:^r' 

I said' to him, "Wall, if you don' t want to ^take i I';ll 
take it, " . I said to myself that.it should 'be :^a gob^ job/ a. - 
i , brand new trufek. So I took it aricL I worked for W, until I- was 

fr. ; /drafted into tha Army I have my draft notice right up ; t 

i?' on tha wall to thia day. ^^Yessir, I was drafted ,l^nto the- A^ 

ifi^.ht^off of that truck there,; And the' ^funny part uofl tha 
that before I went, into the Army , I come back and I .went^ to see 
Johnny Connors, and ^ I sai.d, "Now look, Johnny, you . know that^ it 
is tough ;f or a colored guy to get a good^ job, you; take it^. T . . 
And he took it on my advice and it should have baan_his in tbfe' 
beginning, sea. But he: was afraid it wouldn^t hold •up,. . When 
^ he saw how well I was dbihg"! was getting $25 a week/ imagine v 
' that,, before, the first World War, when my brother s'^and my^^^ ^ :^ .^^ 

father ^ ware only getting $12 a week, I just mention this to show 
' how inuch r was getting compared with what others" like me were 

^ getting, '^Tha old wan was only getting $12 and I was getting $25, 
_ . That^ s why Johnny to ^ take it,- Iv-saidv " seldom- 

that a colored guy can gat ^ a good job; like that, " , And ^when 
, I, lef t-tbV jpin_ the Army , ^ M Warren told* me like this, he sald^ ; 
"No matter whA*s here,." he said, ^'you coma back again on the 
truck," But whan I. got back, :I wouldn't do it, you see, because 
I had told Johnny to" leave his^ job, so that whan I came back, 
hie was much older than me, I was a young man so I could do 
better than him,' . / x / ^ , , ^ 
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So now I'm Off to the Army ^ Today , with^ kids burning their * , 
;dra£t Garde kiM refusing ;;to go^in the Army and so ^ forth/ well^ , , , 
if were Up to ^me to s^y,/ i "don* t think they should be gatting ; 
'a draft card, because "the kids today ^thay ara too. young, cbmpared 
to "us* You ^ea that picture of me upv/thara* J i^As ;:a huski^^ ;^ 
healthy young fellow anfll I could tSke\.cara of myself. These ki&s 
today V they are nothing , but babiis • ^ They ^havan ' t s any^ life ^ , . 
and^^I think it is a pity to slaughter tiiain , like they ' re doing * - 
nbw. vBacfc in j^ day^ you had to ba beti^reeh tj^mn 

one and men .^hat age dan take: oara of ■ themselyas « y -How can these 
kids taka care of themselves? Back in thorn dajs,^. 1 V cou^ take \ ^ 
care of tan of them by >mysel£* I was so strong and. healthy 
Most ottjie boys, I mean- my friends, were in the "Army* They ^ 
were picked men and thay done a job too. I mean, we had. pL \ 
crack outfit. ±^ am not going to brag on up her^>;*but^whan we 
'got ready to disband, our captain' caried us "togather , his nima 
was Captain fcaray, from Boston, Wass,/^ "Boys, have ! 

been ih'the Art^^ twenty-^fiva years^^nd if I e^ariftad to go" agaiin, 
and they didn- t give ma a colored 'Qutfit, I wpuldn't go*."'^ And - 
I'va havar forgot ±hose' words. ' ^ J-\ ^ ^ . 



Now did you see that picture and hear about that boy from 
Viat^iam, \the one they can't bury in the :white cemetery? Now, 
you see, things %Mki that, if a kid now 'loses his life for his ^ 
country, what' is h4 fighting for if something idke that can * - ^ 
happari. And Prank 'Lloyd* s boy, the sama, way^ ^ He told his n :* '\ 
cplonal once, whan .this" colonal was giving the' ^ame kind of V 
stuff to him, Frank Vs boy' said to hirrf,/ "Wall, what am I ovat,/ 
hare for?" He said, "i *m;^supposad to be fighting fl or ^my ' ] 
■country. And tha country must have the duty oto^ protect me and 

give ma my rights."- > ^ \ . . 

\. ^ ' ■ ^ ~ ' ■ ^ ' , ^ - ; . . ^ - - 

' But the way things 'ara nowadays", they got the .thing backward* 
My grandfather, my great grandf ather ,v and mayba the father^ before ^ 
him and my father, they all been helping America to grow,- ism' t 
^^that right, and they done it for nbthijig* They dic^' t ge'^ no ; , 
piYf you know that. . ^ - 

Well, what's wrong wrth us. What's^^wrong with us. -I've j 
never been arrested in my life* NavaryS and I have sdme.of the 
best friends,, white/ and colored. I mean to say, if they would * 
give the-^ colored people ; half ^way break, I think ;that yo would 
have some, of the best 'qitizen^ Jyoi; ey« ^ Theie was this 

colonel , from* Austin , Tokslb , , ana hf toid th^ ienate jdoro-^^^ - . .^^ 
Washington, he was a colanel but he was in politics btfS ha 
said, "I would rather tryst my life with a colored man^ than . ^ 
anybody I know. "^ That ' s /^hat he told them, y I mean, we never 
harmed^ nobody^. But the way wa been treated i here, it siems like . 



this, they -didn' t break my spir^it, they 'still didn^t^do it^ 

' .... ■ ! -17= ' — .: . ■ .,■ 
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Well, in the first Wppld War,/I was in tha= 355th ArtiileEy. ' 
it was ■ formed here, but we go men from all over, because. our' 

^ outfit 'was , kirid of a picked^ onitf it% because it 'was the , fir it 
colored artillery invtha history of this "country . They^'didn't-' ^ 
think that the colored boys had brains .enough f or artille^ry , ^ 

^youvknow. 'It ' s a little dif farent from^ shooting, a rif le^^ . ^ 

*%hey mad^ 'go^d all right , thay, made good,* ^ * : 

. - ' - . \ - . \ - ^ ^ , ■ \^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . : ■ •■ . 

We were attached to the 92nd Division, All the colored " 
outfits wfere- attached to the 92nd Division, And I talked: with ^' 
Pershing, himself ^ Black Jack himself * The* 15th Inf antryv ' tftey 
were also part o£ the 92nd Division, ^ That was a solid cblpred - 
division. And we were -the first group that went o3rer^ t^' France, 
The ISth/ and th^e 7th Illinois^ and the ,9tli Chicago, .if I ^ 
rertemb'er right. And. they were ,t he ones, that btfbke that , 
'Hindenberg Line,. .When the Germans were within 11 miles of Paris, 
they put them into action;- arid tOur: boys S:tar ted th^. Germans 
going back.. and^ that led to the ^ end of the war. The 9th, 
15±h and the : 7th from Illinois, boy, them three, that, was a; - 
crack outfit. But ^ ■ 11 tell/you 'a story about how it was 
before wa went into action, . . 

. % . ^ I ^ \^ ' ■ r ^ : . . . ' . . ' ^ 

' ^ It took us •thirteen days td go over , dodging the submarines,,^ 
you JfenowV and no "port anywhere could take; our ship, which was 
the \sister. ship to thia Leviathan .that we^ took over from th^ 
Germans, We got\of£ onto^ a small boat out in the ocean. there 
and went in and, got of f .the small one.^ Well,' Before ^e made 
bamp, we marched^ about %lx hours, arid then we m^de bamp. ^ WeU,. ' 
about nine o' clock that night/ a division moved in righ,t side - * 
of, us;;* It was the Acotn Division firbm Georgia, I'll never^ 
forget*-itj whan ou^- colonel found out who they weie, he- got on 
the phone and;.toltf, them, "Hove ^out of here*". ^They just stayed 
there, long enough -p6 ' get on the march again,- pur .^dolonel^ knew 
that there . would have, been a-.war . right there between the two' * ^ 
divisions, ..And - he moved them j-out, ibecduse, you ^see, 'them boys \^ 
there , you know how bhey^ were^ against a coldred ';mari* And them ; 
b^s was dead tired too, but they didn't let ^them stay*^ there/ - 
no,^ no. But how can you^iight ^a war when yoii got the same men 
from the same country so far: divided: amongst each other, ^'it ' 
just don't make any sense, / . ^ - ^. ^ [ \ 

; , I'll tali ^you another thing that happened /iri^ France^^ As l^ 
said, :this captain of ours,. Carey, he ;was' phie' of the finest men 
that eyer_ lived, ■ Some of the" boys from the" outfit got downtown 
one night and they broke into .this saloon or .whatever ^ they; call ' , ' 
it in France, ^/'And they cleaned it outf. . ' So €hen , -ip a case 
like that, they called the ■company- together ^ and they put us in 
company formation. ^,S5 this man and wife who 6wned.~^the sailbon, 

w^r^ ^nppnaftd tnVwA^ and pick ou t the Aen t hat 

done it . So thp.y walked down that .dine and every doggone tlmy^'^^ 

■■ ' ■".^.'■^ ^ ' ■■ ■■24: y - : > 
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* ^hey stopped fright in /front of me. And boy , I was about to ' 
, .explode 'bacausa didn't even' drink ^ never did drink// didn't. . 
,'evan smoka^ So the only thing that saved me was tha woman^ the 
man's wife, she shook her head every time* - ; ' 



So then wha^ they coiildn 't, prove it,^ th^ daptain^ 'dismissed" 
the company and^.^hen' he sent for ma and hef si id, "Corporal v ' 
Edwardo, alt down and let me talk ~to you._ Nov^ yoii knowv^^ we 
have a reeord of all bur men arid I always 'heard that you' watfa V 
one of \tlie nicest men we^^ave in this outfit*" I aaid,. ''Weia, .^^ 
Captain> I don't even drink tha stuff, I wouldn't give a cent ' ' 
for the whole saloon* " ' Ha said » " You have one of the btst^ records 
and I was wondering ^hy they were stopping in front of you 
X couMn't believe that you were involved. " ^ 

Captain'^ Carey, ha was one of t:ha nicest man,yy^^ see. 
You couldn't have ha^ a be^tter captain. But ha was strict, i ; 
oh yaSsi^It seams like, that company^ wa were just like one when ' 
i rwa marched* He was that gbod. \ Ha, made^ us into a unit , you could 
^ almDst call it a ballet* Did; you avar see ^ the June Taylor - 

Dancers? r We were something like thrftV ; Wa had a" crack^ outfit , 
^ not becausa 1 ^belonged to it, but it was just a, good bunch' of ' : 
man and our captain lik^d us and wa liked, Him* There was a- 
great deal of pride' in being. a member of that outfit/ it was 
becasue . we had a good captain and He trained^ us right Whatever;/ 
he'said was all right with us-. ■ / ; ' \ ^1- - *■ 

" ■ But,' you know, we never came^ inta contact with -the whites, . 

* But there was a great deal of pride among the blacks who were: % 
together in this outfit. : There was quite a bit" written about 
that division^ They thought the wo»ld waslbokirig^at ^them, and; ' ^ ■ 
.Uiey thought they were .^Mief ica all by . themSelves , Them boys 

. ^ere f igfhting men." I am not kidding;^ you., - / ■ " ^ ;^ ■ 

Anyway ,; the war , ended and; I/^came. back home; You remember 
.that I wbuldn't^go hack to my job at the Warren Company because; 'J^, 
that. woulH have^eant taking, it f rom..Johr|ny Connors ana I ' ^ ' 
wouldn't do thing like that * So 1. worked in a couple other 
jobs, different places you know,- but they didn^*t suit me^ ' So - 
then I. went* down. to the packing house and oneVof the men there 
s*aid, "Well, we don't have anything now,v but we are going- to - 
have a^ couple of new- men V come in arid tHey goingr^up to the 
Thomas Mill, on. Passaic Avenue in Newatft^ ^ Do you know them?" ^ 
I said, "Certainly, ^ fathir/works^ there. HeVs been there ever. ' 
-since I can remember^" - He said> "Wellv y&u better- see' Mr, White*" 
So I went" up there .aiid worked-wit-h ^Thomas uhtil' thay had that ^ 
big strike^,, But before , that strike^l. had paid the deposit on v 
that little truck body on see ' rigfii^there in ^that picture. That ■ 
must have been in 1924. All the Thomas men went out on strike ' 



-aad-^pmas^Qul^nlt^aQ^Bl- On^ with the uni on. And^ 1 wouldn^t go 
back without^ the union. ; Then. I went bn mnd^ goT^tihiT^Ti^ 

y*-- ...... • . ■ / . ^ . •. . - ■ . . , ' , 



' = ' truck: ^jody. I saidr "NOW this is my time to st4rt in Wsi 
' ^And that's wl^n I s€arted;. as aooh as wa^ went on the strike mnd ; 
■ " , they didn't take us back y why/ then, I said ^ I might as'^well go ^ 
:-'fQr mvsalf* ^ Ajid I^have bean workij^ for ii^^lfi ever, sines. ; 

■ We used to -call this businass hera a profassion/ you know, 

^ and Wa specialised in piano work* You Gouldn^t just bring a 
' piano to a house. You- hM to put it jus^t wftera it balongad 

* and without^ a sc^ratch. Vou had to be responsible, That's 
^ . why I say you could call us almost' a prof essipn. But, .\ 
: \ V said,/ you hava* a handicap when/you^ got the wrong , skin, ^But I ^ ^" ^ ^ 
* ' nfada progress/ considering the handicap. I started from^ scratch,; 
:^ At^^hi baginnirig i had just my two )iands, It really: startea 'i ; 
-...^^wheii' I; saw that little truck body down in South Plainfield 
■ propped up on soma cans. - ^ ; j ^ ' ■ 

l^a knew .the business , you . see, and that '.s why I^StaftBd;: it , 
-\ ^' I couldn't help but be a sucgass because we knew it so thoroughly, 

' aike knowing how. to take a piCaho apar.t when it wouldn' t fit ^ 
- otheiwise^into a house*; All throughrmy time, there were oniy 

a faw/movers that you could h^^ to do that type of work 
. ' because they just didn't "know it. And we used to do a lot of 
\ * work for vins, when they couldn' t handle a job and we could. 

We would do the part that they couldn't handle. \ ' / 

Butf as I said,'"when it come down; to the really big stuff, 
we just , couldn't get none of that./ No matter how good you wex^e, 
^ unless -[^^du got a small piepe from a big company, you didn't get 
^- the big^ stuff. • ^ : * ' ^ . 

■ In' my ^business there ware three of us™my brothe.r, my 
nepijew#^andvme:, l The; first truck was that little chassis that ; . 
.. I fitted under ^ that truck body and the one in .thf^gar^ge is the . - 

twenty- first ^ Twen^-^ triicks since I have been in business I 
' . And the last one is right , out; there in th^ garage, We ,st . 
^ out with just one truck'.hutvover a period of time we reached : 
V a pointv where we were sometimes running ffhree^^.p four, ^But we \ : 

never ran ovii^r' three or four at a time,{- b^Saiise we didn' t 
! enough. wOTk jaD^ morrf than that, had; air^^ ^ 

including tractdr trailers , We had three of them. The ^last ^ 
\ one we had 'we sold, to a firm heri on J.; Avtenue. first 
^one^he had and he's a big man .today, : , / 



^ "^In the Ipegi^hing there was fidwards. Bothers, just 
brother. Then we changed the! name td^a trade name 
called >it the "Stages'. Company" , -That was the name we 
for the. company arid later , I ' 11 tell you why. That is 
name of the^company but w# don't operate it any more, we so 
it out in June^^ \. The firm^^that bought it didn't want any thin 



me an^' ^ 
We'^ * 
selected 
still the 
We sold 
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but the corporation and the stocky no- equipment at all.- But we^ 
only had two :^ehicles left* The big one outside^ it's practically 
new, so we, have a man who's interested^ in it. So a£t@r we get 
rid of that, we're out of the moving business altogether. The 
company that bought us out, they just wanted the rights, the 
plates we had. The only way you can start a business like that, 
today ^ you got to buy someone out. , ' 

I should tell you that before we started in 1326, I. .was 
working for the Torrance Company, delivering mason materials, ^ , 
They^had all of this good stuff sewed up^ They were suppliers 
■ of smaller masons. And if anybody wanted any. of that material , 
they had to buy it from them, you see. We used to "go as far' 
• as Philadelphia, White Plains,. P^flhkeepsie, and all the etationa 
in New Jersey T And I was the key-man beeause I knew the roads 
\ Back in^ them. days, you see, they didn't have signs like they have 
^now. You had to know where , you were goiiig. And for that reason, 
I was a key- man. That's why they/ put me on the difficult routes, 
like Philadelphia, New York>^White Plains and so forth. So you = 
see //between what I had learned .at" the Piano Company and at the 
Torrance company^ I was^ well fitted for the business, ^ 

Something that might be of* interest, I think, is how we 
drivers behaved -towards each other, in those days. before I starred' 
the company, I mean how black., and white drivers acted with each" 
other. There was no prejudice, then faetween drivers, oh, no# " 
no. The' thing was that people were sensible then, I mean to 
say^, the working, class ..^/. Because you know, df you and I . worked ' 
. ' at the same place, we were . just real budd^ies, you know,' If I 
/ could help you; helped you and you hielped me. When I was 

/working for sorteone else didn't ru^intto problems .of prejudice. 
Back in them^.days, the drivers, knew that' they had ^ to depend on 
- -each other, like if a driver broke down and there was something 
I you could do to. help him get started, why you would do it* — ' ' 
; Oh, they were, all buddies .then, back in those^ days* We' did ' 
r have problems at different eating places, you know, but ^that's 
a different problem and that was about the only problem.* 

- But with our own company there was- a problem. If you had 
a business where you started to climb up a little bit, that' . 
. ;where the ceiling was. As far as the companyxitself , everything . 
went fine. One thing I have- heard tell, is that sometimes blacks 
resent another man being the boss , bu.^ I wouldn'x t say that. Not 
in -our line. Becuase- Cor this"^ reason here, thatt most of the men 



5 of moving, and 
or white . We 



we hired didn't know too much about this busines 

■ they had; to depend on you^ -whether you was black ^ , 

were *the man in charge. We "^Lad fc^ give the orders. ' And," be-- 
cause we always paid good, you see, we would always get the top 
mmn . A nd then we always, taug h t the me n. Some ^of . the bes t rmn^ j 
^in the bus iness now, we gavF" €h em tHe^kn^w ledge of theTbu iTne¥i7 
. so that they 'gould go into business themselves \ , ^ 



And let me tell you this, ^ong all the forking -men^/^^^^^^ 
had^ in all these years, we hava never hada compansation case^ 
avari though our work is_suppoaad to be hazardous wot'k^ moving 
pianos, you know. But wa have nWer- had a man try to colleqt 
a penny' in 'ail those years* Navar! -And we always >got a. reduotion 
in our insurance'. Baoause we ^ would tell thm men that they had 
to work accordihg to our plan^ not their plan. And they did -it 
too* And they ware happy and we we^e happy. * 

' We hired mostly black men. We had a rew whites, but not too 
many of them. The men liked to work for us becausQ^we travelled 
out of town. . A man would rather be sitting on a truck riding to 
Washington I D.C. or Richmond, Virginia, than climbing stairs 
- around here, you know. * And naturally. he got his regular pay and 
$5 more every day that he was , away from home. He could , sleep in 
the truckler go to a motel, that was his business, so the men 
liked that and we never had trouble with them.' ^ ^ 

'There is . a new law that is going to put a lot of" movers out 
of business, .but,- ^ou know,: I was in favor og,that law. Because 
the ones it's going to put out of business shouldn.*t even be in 
the busihass. And I say thatf for this reason. The mover is one 
of the lowest paid men in any industry, and it's about the 
hardest work you can do* This-way we have a set rate # just five 
different prices that a customer can have ^ that means for a truck 
and* three men. And I say that this is a good thing because if \ 
a mover can't meet these, rates he should get out of the' industry. - 
If he can*^t make; $26 an hour he can't even hire men* s You know, 
you have to pay men just the same as in any other business. We ■ 
don ';t have much in the way of fringe benefits, but we try-to - 
give -them enough . so that they can get on. Like, v/e "gave them 
$3.50 an hour and we paid for their meals* We paid the social . 
security and the unemployments But the income tax , we let them 
take- care of that themselves^bedause.^w^ these men 

weren't/making enough. money./ It was sometimes . hard to get 
good steady^work.' ^ / V ^ 

. ^^en 1 say that there, were ones that shouldn't be in /the 
business, I mein the fellow who didn't kn^ow how to price a job 
or charge Veopl©* There were just too ihany movers for the 
amount of work, so that's why we; got together, in order to save 
the moving business. We wanted the business to regulated so 

'that if a man didn't have a truck up to par, he's n6t a mover. 
But if an old piece of junk.comes up in front of your door, and 
he's cheap, you might go for it. But there shouldn't be any 
amateurs in this business. There shouldn't have been any from, 
the beginning. Theses amateurs . ate not really, movers , You want 
somebody who is responsible for your stuff. And even today, for 
eKampie, I was up to spe* a party in Brookfield and he was going 

rto^give-^- moving;--^ ob-~toT an— amatau r^ 

$1,400 for. So I told him, "Now, look, did^you want me to .come .• 
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up to look at the 30b to get a pricey or what?" He said^ "I want 
to save as much money as I can." I said/ "You* ve got the j^rong 
idea^ Don't you try to save money. You gfet yourself a reliable' 
mover and pay him. Then he's responsible. You meUn to tell me 
. that you. paid $1,400 for a bedroom suite and than wrestle for 
a price to move it. It d^n't make sense." 

That's why we wanted to get rid of all those other guys who ' 
are not responsible. It's' a matter of responsibility. If 
something happens, you've got to take care of it. Now, how are . 
you going to take care of it without^ insurance? So you want a;^ < 
^ovar, you don-t want nond pf /these amateurs, origypias as wa 
call them. ^ ^ 

If there is, any business ' where you need eKperience, or where 
you need skill, you need it in the moving business. ■ That 'a 
beqause I've never known two jobs alike. If I move you, 1 have 
a problem • in this house. Where you move to is a different 
problem altogether. And you have to be able to solve these two 
prpblamsC You never run into the same conditions twic^ That's 
why experience is so important. If you're a drive, you ca^i gett 

"experience gradually^ Our; biggest problem in the moving basiness 
today is something like a large one-piece birch front, ,or /these ^ 

'big cduqhes. They're making these couches longer than that wall 
nowadays.. It's not the weight, it's the bii\lkiness. Now a lady 
oalied me up here last nights "Well, " she said, "what do you do 
when you can' t get these' couches into the house?" i said/ 
"Sometimes you can't even hoist them in, because they're making^ 
these windows so small nowadays She said, "Then what do you 

"do?" I saijd, "I tell my people to go right down hare to the = 
Peters Upholstering Company. He ' 11 either make it a sensible 
couch or make it a nice three-quarter couch and give you an 
arm\chair to match it, so you can put th#m togather bo you wouldn't 
notice' that it was two pieces* 

That' s^ the point I'me trying to make. ''With 'tha$e movers that 
don't know what thay'^re doing, you know, they'll just take the 
stuff and for ^ all you knbw leave it in the hall. And then you 
have to call another move to gpt it in. But if they got the 
right mover in the beginning, they might ndt ^have that problem 
because that's his job to gat it in ^and out and ^he ' s going to do 
all he can to get that thing in there^ see. Now that's why I 
told you about taking these big, pianos apart; ; And there ' s just 
a few men the ones that are experienced, that know how to do it^ 
People, think that this business* is ^npt^ a skilled job/ But 
there^s just as much skill in moving as in anything that you know, 

^^As I said,, we ware what you could, call professionals in that 
line. ' And then you know, when you ^have that ekperiande, and you 
have^..tQp_man# vou have to make ^soma mone^ t^ _pay those men* We 



used to cart air GOhditioners for a -friend by ths name of Behnet^ 
and we carted for him until the second World War came on. Then 
all that priority business come^ you knoW| and he couldn/t get 
any machines at all and he almost went out of .business. You 
couldn't even buy tires, and we couldn't even get enough ' 
gasoline to run our trucks during the Second World War* And one 
man down there told me , he said , "Well , why don * t^ you let the ^ 
big movers^ Nassau Movers, have your business?" I said to him^ 
"You must be craiy*" He .wouldn ' t have toj-d that to a white man^ 
you see* If a white man had^ a certain amount of states in his / 
ice permit that the government allotted him, he's supposed to get 
enough gaaoline to cover these jstates* But that's what he told 
me^ r got so mad I 'walked out and didn't say riothing to him. 
Bpt you know, we ran our . trucks. I'm not going ^to/ tell you 
how, but we ran them^ We didn't stop running ^ that' s for sure. 

Let me tell you another .kind of problem I faced. I had a . 
truck that cracked up .between Baltimore and W^hington on Route '1 
in .1936, So- the driver callied me and I told him ^ I said, "Get 
a man to get it Qf^ jthe jhighway dnd then you and your Helper, 
you catch J a bus^ on bacir^o^Ne^mrJcT"^^^ S 

international Truck people down there and I told the salesman- 
that I wanted to see him^ But first I said to him,. "I don't 
want to do nothing until the other driver's insurance man "gets 
here^ the driver ^who hit us. I want to know how much insurance ^ 
I ' 11 ge t . " So 'he come over /"from Jersey City ^ and. he and I , ' we 
'went down to look at the tr^ck that had the" accident.'^ And the 
insurance agent sai^, "Which wfluid you rather have, the truck ^ 
fixed up' 6r a new truck?". And I said, "New,^ because ^^very time 
you break the housing, you never get a tiuck straightened out ^ 
right. "So I bought a new truck and they sent the chassis from 
here down to Baltimore and they mounted the , body -on i the chas^sis ^ 
and brought it up to Newark., ' ' , ^ - 

Well, at that time theft, I had to get a new license for the 
truck; So there w a big line in the motor vehicle ^office. 
When I got to the window, I put the application in there. ; The 
clerk saicj to me, ''Mister you haven't got your insurance on there. 
I said, "I don't have any insurance. " And there was a big ^ 
inspector, the head over there, a sergeant, a great big red guy, 
and he said to me> "You. me:an. to tell me that you ' re running those 
trucks all "around without having any accident insurance?" I^ 
said, "Yes," I said to him, I .said, "I, can tell you ^ that reason 
I haven't got any insurance." He said, "Why?" £ said, "I haven't 
got any insurance because I'm a , black man. They won't sell us \ 
any insurance." I said, ''I don't care what you are> doctor, 
lawyer, or whatever you are, if you're black, you can't get no ^ 
insurance. And that's the truth," That was in 1936'. ^ So a whitS' 
lady was standing , in back of me and she said, "Is that the truth?" 
I^said, "That's the truth." I said that I had been in the army,' 
and I s e r ved the go un t r y^^nd^ I done a good job, ^because I have 



my record back home^ and I said that I 've never . been arrested 
in my life* IXsaid, "Because I'm a black man, they won't sell 
no black man no insurance*" 

The reason they wouldn't give the aolored man insurance 
I've bean: told was that juries^were prejudiced against the black 
man and they , gave such big awards against the black man in an 
accident case/ A colored man could be in the rights but if he 
was right, he was still wrong, because they would give a verdict 
against him. Now that's the truth, "The juries were all white 
then. Fifteen or twenty years agg they were all white*- So the 
insurance company >^ould~ take a beating if they, insured a colored ■ 
man* Now you can;ask lasers, doctors, whatever a colored man 
was^ he could even be a millipnaire, and he would still have , 
the same problem, / , " - 

How did we finally get insurance? I'll tell you. Do you 
see that incorporation paper ov^er there on the wall? That's 
how we came to^ be incorporated*. There was a lawyer friend of 
mine, and I had moved him into his house thirty-^one years ago* 
He told me, he said, "Well, the only way. I can help you is we'll 
incorporate the business so they won-t know who the officers ^ s 
are, .white or colored."' Ahd that's, what we. did* t*?hen we 
incorporated we got insurance, because they didn't know who we. 
Wiere, ^ ^ ' ' , . . ■ 

Remember the problem you have if you live on the^ wrong 
side of the railroad tracks. Now I told this man there at the 
license bureau when'l got. the plates, 1 told him, -"Look up my 
record, look at my aompariy's record. We've ne^er had an / 
accident* We've had a clean slate." I wouldn'^t tell him why, 
they wouldn't give us insurance* I wouldn't go -.that far as 
to tell shim why. ' . . ' * ^ 

But later the government took over and made them give us 
insurance. \They had to ^ insure^you*/ you_.Qfluldn ' t discrim^ 
against ^a man because of his skin, you know* he had a good" . 

record-, or even a bad record,' you did to him what you did to 
people with a different skin* After we tot insurance, we paid 
tha' sam^e rates as white people, after the government" straightened 
out that mess. The insurance company we werje with then, we 
were with them for 32 years and we never had' any ' problems* We 
had one .of the best records that at trucker ever had* So as I 
said,' that was the^ prjoblem we had back in those days, but it 
hasn't been' that way lately. . 

Now I'll tell you something' interesting* During the 
depression business wasn' t too bad because people done more 
moving then. Oh sure, whenever you feaw a lower rent, you took , 
that house* People are/buying more today* They aren ' t^ renting T 
as much and there's not as, much turnover, ^^ou take spme of / 
-:our rbu s in ess —--^Me-h arv e=^mo v ed^s ome^la^g e. ,.^rlch_q^usto^ 



Newark into West Jersey /■ South Jersey,, Long Island, ^places like 
that '-For example I might have moved, your grandfather , yout 
"••father and now 1 move you. We moved three generations in one 
family. Now we are moving a lot of "people out of the city ■. 
because' people, you know, "they grew a step higher. The middle 
class la moving out. Of course whites are moving out more,_ 
much more.- Thay got bettr- jobs,, more. money and they can aiford 
to move out there. , It ^stands to reason, you know, with homes . 
today being prettv high priced, which is why a lot of blacks, 
don't move. You got to have a good job to take care of a 
home today. Another handicap is that it is hara for a black, to 
get mortgage money, . < ' . 

But as "I view the thing, people., hav& the wrong idea in 
trying td move outvof the city. I , think the , city is go-ing to_ 
become more of a dbmniercial center . . m&t we are , going, to have 
in the center of the city will be big high rises., Jlo.niore , 
•private homes. Because .,Ne%^?ark is a city that has been known all 
over tlie world for work. I can remember back when I was a ' 
youngster. . YOU' couia. hear the old timers say Ahat if you • 
couldn ' t get a job in' Newark don • t try to -go nowhere else . 
Newark was ' always* a mahuf aoturlng city , a city of jobs . 

• "' ' I'll tell you one important thing, since you asK^me. ,^ 
whether I have aiVoided some of €he problems that „black people ^ 
face In business. In 1 93 S , that ' s when the ICG^came^into _ 
effect. There was a lot;of trouble at the ^start of the- NRA that 
didn't correct » Itself, 'and'-so the rl they startedvthe ICC to ■ 
govern trains and buses and things like that^, So we^got mto^ 
it, you know/ and we got oui charter and: were classified as long 
distance movers,. So we were fortunate in that 'way . - 

: . / : . ' ' 'i; ; Y ' ^ • 

^ But I was- telling you ■about the handicap that- I*^had, even 
though -I was* a veteran of the first World War.. At the ;beginning 
of World War 11, 1 began, to get .this, government work, moving 
Arriy personnel, particularly around Fort ,Dix.../^But it seems 
that the ones that- were- ln-cbarge of it , .they^didniti^ake tpo^ 
much to the colored man. So t'he- only way the colored man could ^ 
get anything out of Fort Dix was to get it from awhite mover. 
And that's the way I -sued to get some of that business., 

' I suppose you could' call It su6'-cdntractlng If you want. 
There' was a firm on Rankin Street. Him and I were friends and . 
wa used to work together. And he didn ' t- even . have an ICC permit 
and he could got stuff out of • the Army camp and .1 couldn t, 
although I had an ICC permit and I was a veteran and he wasn.t. 
, He was white, sure. , ' ', ' ' ' ■ . . ' ' » ' ' 

So that's why I said that with our knowledge. of the busines 
here, we should have 'wenf places , gone a lot^ further than we 



did." But still we made out gpod^ We made a living/out of it. 
you kno#, for f prty years. But we never got no more than that ■ 
stage of business I indicated. We cbuldn^t advance because we • 
cbuldn 't? get large ^contracts even in the trucking .business. 
Now I used to do work for this Monroe 'Laboratory* Th^yVre in 
Kingston, now, . I carted their' products and they were growing 
every year. And then pretty soon^ you know^ why this white 
truckinan cime along and 1 was put, That was the J^ay, it was ^ so 
X was under a certain amount of handicap^ yoii know. 

When I was a boy^ you remember^ we didn't know the meaning 
;of* discrimination. But that's changed^ somehow. People don' t . 
realize that most of the coldred people you see uj here^ they 
migrated from the souths but do^ you realise thereV'wereV just as* ' 
many whitfes that migrated from the : south. And ^that changed the 
picture altogether* 1 read, in the paper not long ago where a • \ 
youn^ whitfe^ ^couple nearby were invited to some kind of affair,, 

/ So when they came> you know^' they ^ad a ^ little collation but f^the'n 
fehey got. down to business. And this meeting was,: just what we .V 
are talking about to separate the races* And: when this young 
white couple found that out,- they asked for /their coats and 
wraps pight away and they went on put, _Yo^ 

' said ^ all that stuff is planned^ yop. know* it just dori't^ 

' ; To tell you the difference^ let me give you' a. little story, 
, When I was first in business^ ,about five y'ears after I started^ 
1 had a load for Providence , onie stop in Providence^ and the next 
was £n Boston and one was in New^ Hampshire. So 1 made Proyi^erice^ 
first . and it was ' late when we dropped off this parcel « So: we 
.stopped t6 get gas and it was dark. And I said to - the gasman,^ 
"tg there \any place we >can put up for the night?" And he said V 
to, me, "You see that house right up the street, there with the 
green sh^tt^^^s? Th4 lady name is Mrs, Johrtsoh and .she caters . ' 
to that kind of trade." I sald^ ."Thank ypu.": And we went up ^ 
to that house there aiid rang the bell. She ceme> to the door and 
^it was a white woman. So, I said to her, "Pardon us ^ but^we 
stopped, down the. road to'get gas and I asked them if they know 
a piace where we could put up for the night and^^ h 
here*" And she said^ "Well^ that's my . business*^" ^ J^d she ^ put 
us up in there. The sheets were too cleans, too white to get' - : y . 
intol .And the top part of it was^ she aske4 us/^ "bo you want 
breakfast £ri the. mroning?" and I said^ "Yes." So, she knocked 
on the door in the morning and. she asked^ "What will you. have fpr 
breakfast?" And^ I said 1 w^s partial to ham^ and eggs, and 1* said 
to the other fellow^ "tihat do you want?" and he said.^ "sWe for _ 
me." When we got* down^ there was this hamsteak at leasts a half. ' V 
an inch . And threp eggs and hpt biscuits . ^ And giiess , how 'much^- 
we paid for that meal? Slxty-*fiye cents a piece. ^Course ^ that 
was quite a while ago, but €hat was ■ ham steak^ not ■ the kind of . 
ham you get: around he^ei And the point that I was going to make 
was sthis^, The New England states, has: always been like' this, 

and 1 think that is the best part Of the United States. - ^ 

■ ■ ' f ^ ^ . ^ ■ ^ V ^ / . .. 

- ' ^ ^ . -- ---------- 
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But there is a aifferent story about eating which shows the 
other side. I went down to Waahington once, and this was also 
in my -early days of business. A man down there Advertised Sor 
truSs^Sor hiring out for road work. >t "that time it was ^ strain 
going down to Washington b^.cause you had to come back the same^^ 
lay. So we took the Penn down, me and another fellow, Jje, whose 
father had a trucking company and two other men. I was the only 
black man. So we went up .to' my friend's office aj^^J^^"®^ ' 
contracts and then it was about eleven o'clock and there was a 
restaurant right underneath and one of the fellows said.^^Well, 
they serve, and we deserve a good meal. Let's go down there. 
And I said, "NO, let's go on further." And I saw a place there 
w^th a colored guy sitting therfe and I made the decision to go 
ii but it wis a mistake. We went in and the counter man took 
'the order for the other guys and then he come to me and. he says, 
"Well, I'm sorry, buddy, but you'll.have to eat m the^back. 
So my friend, Joe, said, "^Jhat did he . say?" So l said, Well, , 
that's the way it is. Down here, , they don' t mix m here.^^^ So_ 
he said, "bh,'the hick with\it. Let's go somewhere flse. Ap^ 
I told him; I said, "Well, M youfeaiows ain't particula^ I 11 
take youto a place where I know that we'll get a ^ good- meal. So 
I took- them to Johnson' a oi(,, Mew York Avenue. It's a colored 
plAce thk^ just cooks out of this world. I knew that, that s^ ,i 
Shy I took them -there . So they had hot rolls , and ham. |nd eggs 
arid sausages and everything like that htere. And one of them 
•said, v'M- ain't never had a meal like this m my lj.fe. That s 
two meals'l" ^ And he said, "I'm glad th#t guy didn't serve us 
because I know we would have never: got .no such meal as JJ^s 
here." And thiy talked about that all the way back on the train., 

' -So it can be sometimes good and sometimes bad, -what takes ^ ; 
ntflf-P between the races. .1 don't know.v it seems like it s ^ust 
f case of nature! loletimes I don't think that lit will ;ver,be, 
ttSaighlened out. But if you ask me whether^fit can be straightene 
out thrWh laws, I would say, no, no, no law can ever straighten 
out anything like this. l€, has to be dona by the individual 
himself. -I don't think that pll this c^Jil "f*^^^ i«f 
will amoufit to much , unless there is^a change in people .^ Beca|se 
if human beings don't want it themselves, it wouldn t last. No, 
because , you see, it is more a condition of nature than it is of 
anything else, m other- words,.;there has gorto be btfot^^ 
like thiy try to preach. If. you don't have that, then the res| - 
is all useless. , I would like to see it straightened out, but I 
don't know whether it ever will. ■ ■ " , 

Nowadays, there are no problems , about eating places. You 
can eat just ibout any ^lace. And the problem of tjobs, it seems; 
to me, is not the same' as when I was young. To work today, you 
have to have a skill. " But any young person, I don t care 
whether he's white or black, if he has it up here, if he s 
educated, he's all-right. If a black has^got an education, he 
don't have to worry any more. ' The Toung black peorle don^t feel 
that they belong in the system, but that's, the poiijt you h^ye to 



:^®M%ftheirt al^it^ that they have got ,to^ have edueation. You -know^ 
' thii'^drudgery^ork Is^ out. now. Manual labor is out. In order / . 
' to support a family today, you, got to make money today*' And the ' 
conditions ^-^ork that iace tha young, it*s not like whan we 
\ 'were young, particularly if yoi| came from the aouth to the north. \ 
> " ■ ' ^ ' - , ... ^ 

^ * In thi¥\-area all of us older people ^ramember what: happenad 
at Butterwortft and Judson. It was so dangarouS|'' you know. Nobody 
jwan^ad to wo^k there* ^ Oh, a lot ^of them died too* The stuff was *'' 
y poison. It twas something like that time, years ago,, when they 
had that radioactive stuff -on watches* \A lot of people died from 
\that, oh a^lorfc of them^ Women, mo stly women ^ up in Orangai Buti, 
..this Bu^feterworth and Judson, that was a dangerous place, yeah, 
^ ■ that was^ a^dartgeroue job. It seem4d like the government could 

have done something. Qm^SBB and fumes, you kriow,^ and if it was ' ' ^ 
that bad, , seCTts like ^tl^ay shouldn't have allowed it, but thay . ^ 
"I'lf ~^§i^*.. ! And tl^b the' trouble , was that the man that they brought , up ^ 
' \='fi®3etf'^£rom '^tlie" greenhorns and" it was big money and ' 

7 natuf ally ^tffej . took the j^bs. ^ ' V 

\ . ^But th^fe wa© another case; \ Take right jap her^' in Blopmfiield, 
about a haitf'ifiile frdm here. Thay were paying |20 a day back 
tHare ih^tfie^'days of the war. Thay were making sliells, live ' 
y \ shells* .An#*^up there in Kingdon, when they ekp laded up ^there, ' ^ 
■ ■ you know, mwi'ware rtmning^ they were running so far, by ' 

God that tfi^ fot lost* vThey^ didn't know which way to get homel ' 

\ They were paying pretty well then,. $20 a day and thit was , ^' 
a lot of money. Some of .;them made as 'high as |10,000 a year 
- working up t^re* It's the danger and the skill. Thay had . : 
■ - trouble up -fcffer a * One &r two men would get killed every^ear*^ 
' ^?^^^h®y the company out, transferring it to Japan* 
That's true die a lot of plants around here*^ Take some of the ^ 
big fouridrifs that 'maSe %he- big. castings J Some of them amplpyed 
. several 'th^uWand man* And' most^ of the meniworkad in the moiding * 
. and ^casting-departments* and most all^ of those foundries like 
that hired mdstly colored*. See ^ , they , said that they could stand^ 
the heat -toettfe^* ;i never worked of them myself, but ' 

^hat-' s ' wha€ -they said, the manufacturers, that they hired 'the 
; colored becaiisaf^ they could stand the heat bat€er. It wap good ^ 

P^Vi^^ That's a lot of money for'a coldrad. man, % man who' s been , 
^ a lafitjrer. /"But that's tha kihd of jobs thay had to take whan 
they wanted^ tb learn a little more than/a laborer 'js pay * 

^ There are several things , that I faal I ^aye to get off my 
\ ^ chest* ^It*Svwhat I feel and I know a lot of 'my friends my.agp 

feel the same* I doh*t lindfer stand why ^ the govarnmant ever took. . 
; the^p>rayar^'qut of school .^^ thing. And another bad 

thing is thitf^ A woman^a plica.^ is in' the house;, to take dara of ; , 
thdsa^;chi'ld^e^p ,iAnd if she ■ goes out to work, when she comes home 
. /She's dead^tired and'^she qan't even think of ' her family. . The kids , 
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have to take cara of themselves then. They should make it 
possible for the woman to stay home like out mothers used to do, 

' But r really can* t^ understand why they took the -prayer out 
of the schools because-a child grows with the knowledge he gets 
froin day to day. Now^ if he don't get no knowledge in the church 
and 4he school and" in' his home^ what does he know about the Bible? 
I think that religion should be a strong part of every child's 
growing up^ That is the *best thing you could dp for them. Prayer 
would help them. ^. ^ ^v^ 

I am very interested in what young people do* My wife, you 
see^ was a great church worker, and there ware a lot of children 
there* And religious training sinks in them. Anything good will 
sink into tham, I^ don't care what anybody says* Hera' s ^a little 
illustration. . A man called; me up for a moving, job last fall^p 
He said,. "My daughter is moving to New" York. jAjid then he ^told 
me that she^ was moving' to^ Greenwich Village* And it kind of hit 
me' a little .harflV if ter a while, that a man of his standing / 
would have to watch is daughter move dovm there* And I said to 
myself,: "Now that mother and father are probably hear tbMken* 
They've probably talked. and talked to that girl, and they 
_ cpuldnlt_p^rersuade.' her^^ not to* But they thqught that the best 
way was to give in to ^her and help her , because if this thing 
don't work out they got a chance of her coming back home. Like 
the ^Prodigal Son*" There'll an eKample. /Sure, ^ there is nothing, 
'^no eKamplia better than, the" Bible* \ I don't care what anybody^ 
says. I have followed it all my life and still do. 

' One more thing I want to say* If my wif a_were still living, 
1 Vould never have retired from my busihess* I would never have 
been wanting to retire. I would have fstayed here and been 
taking care of things, b^it after she passed, there was nothing 
for me to say in it for. 1 1 11 tell you^ living alone is something* 
1 never knew that you could miss . a person so much* I never knew* 
PeopTLe say, '*0h, it will wear off," .bujt it dpasn't. I can't 
shake it. You see, like, this house hre, I think that it might . 
be better for me to get out of this house* I'll tell you why* 
Every time I do something^ I camsee her* That she used to do 
this, she used to do that* It brings it right .back' fresh to me* 

A wpmlin can make a man* If youget the right kind of W9man, 
.it can make a man. My-, j^if e never nagged ma ^ she never tried to 
make me do something which- sh# knew that 1 didn't want to do _ % 
because I didn't think it was, the right thing to do*. If she 
f cpuld see . that it was fihe right thing, she would always , go 
along with it. The girl nekt door, an Italian girl, her people ' 
passed too, and we have been friends for thirtyTseven^years* : ^ 
She told me the other day "Mr * Edwards, I know just Jipw you feel 
^because you are going through just what l/'did*" She's about ^ 
forty- two and her boy 'is- about four ye airs Id* And she' wouldn ' t 

\ ' ' = ' ^ . ' ' ' ^< ^ ' ' ^ e< ' " . ' '.■ ■ ■ 
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get married until her mother and father died. She said, . "As 
sick as 'they were, I didn't mind .what I. had to do as long as, they 
were < in the house there- with me," And I stayed with my wife, 
she was sick for five years, you know, and I sued to bathe her . 
and everything. But just so she was in the house, see. That's 
all that mattered with me. That's' why I : guess I took it^so hard. . 
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'We've known each other so long^it's a; bit strange my telling 
, about things that I know you know^ but you want me' to sum up some 
of 'my experiences and I will just act as if you don't know, thingi^ 
some; of 'which -we .even did together^* It will give me a chance ^to 
pull some things together too,, and I have ^of ten thought, that it. 
wou3»dn-t be a bad idea to write my story, eKcept I never could 
think who might be willing, to publish it, I imagine there 'are 

* a. lot of people who feel the same way. Lord knows, have come 
a lori% way. I don't know whether it's been upwards J downwards , 

, sideways or whatever, but it's been a long road.^ I never would- 
^ have thought that it was going to 'end up the way it has , but I 
guess that it all ties together somehow. Even your asking me' _ ^ 
about it. I remember we used to talk a lot/ those days back in 
1941 when there were weska between ports. J There wasn't much ^ 
'^elsf^ to do and it made the time pa^s's a bit and some of those 
' weeka, when we were wondering just where the next^ submarine -might 
be, they were justi aboiit the longest weeks I've ever spent, ^ 

^ You remember Red, the Swede. Couldn't swim a stroke and the ^ 
gentlest fellow you ever, saw, he would really sWeat when we had 
those alarms.^ Poor- fellow, ' I heard' that he ship.^ed out on a 
i. tanker ^ that got it and they never found" anyone. 'But. that's the_, ^ 
^,ws/v" it "was^.\ You remember that ' first enginfeer that "u to be on 
you and Joe's ba:bk, meanest '/fellow I, think I .ever saw^ but he 
really knew his job. He! went on several of the worst convoys to 
: Murmansk and he got* picked up several times after the. ship went 
doYm^ under him. And then he ' s back in New York> blowing all^ 
that'p^y and, he's "drunk aS 'a skunk, 'falls down an elevator , 
shaft twelve floors. Can you beat that! 

-well, J the beginning^ was in the virgin Islands.. My sailor , 
grandfather, the Scotctaian, was a sailing , ship master but- J never 
saw. him. myself i My mother ^always said that he* had his captain's 
^.upers^ and' he met my grandmother and married her and they had, - 
- KL^lt a doien chilren, including my .motl^ It wasn't at jill / 

* unaommon, for a sailor ^ from Europe to have a wife on .the/ islands. 
Msyfc^i,they had. wives back iA wherever th^y came from^tQo. So I 

^alwfiys knew that I was what you call mixed. It never . made much . ^ 
_ dif !:r.rence, except maybe it explains why 1 always wanted' to g,o 
^ \to. tf^ea." Ma^be.iit was\ in my blood* And I was determined that,^ I 

. would .become a captain too* . ' ^ ^ . #> 

. ' - ' , ' : i !.:■•• ^ ' - r i ■ 

■'■ We had ^ pretty good , life on the island,' I never remember^ 
V any hard times and I guess ^anybody who was a child in the ^ 

Caribbean always thinks that it was something , like paradise. t 
The schools were good too. My' folks and everybody I knew took " 
Hchdol" ve^y seriously.' I suppose ^it '.s gretty evident that we \. - ^ 
/ were brought up to respect reading and writing, , to think that f 
how you spoke was very important . ^ To this, day 1 think that 
people fro m t he i slandg have a .beautiful way of saying things. 
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Ill SilS«'1=r;dvSent :ana' -they .certainly thought that tha.r ; 

hildren would have more chance to get ahead. There was no 
Sib?!n their minds, that we were ail .gpng to go to college and 
a^ sSSe kind Sf: profession. We hear df that «all the time. ^ . 

" But for us children, used to the island, it was a shock %oj; 

raSle dSI W tL ISJI yelrsHn finding work, well-paid work . 
lSn^?hli llie lammes^from the Caribbeaij. were perbpas m«e 
morS inclined to go into business and to save. 

iQuthern, Negro families. We moved in quite a narrow circle, 

% ' i wa:s ten years old when we arrived in^oo^ly^'v J, ' 
fould havl made it 1924 , I ,think. I had no trouble at^all i| 
chool in fact; I 'think I was a little ahead of my age. _ m _ . 
;i??°ke cySn. that is, Were, accustomed 

.n 4hat I don't remember anytrouble at all finding little DObs 
-o do in the neighborhood, where you . could earn » of ^^^^ '^^ 
; v^v-aii that, tjeople made any distinction between white ana 

onwhite chiiLenf shIpleSpers an/sd forth who might have some ' 
iork^ that a youngster could do. ' You didn't get paid much b^it 

Jmethina to be proud of that you worked some after school . 
nl oHhf ^ekenl^Thing^^were smaller scale^the| . it s.ems ,to • 
and there were more possibilities, for. youngsters. ^ 

* T Ann'^ want -to imply that we' wer» always either going, to 
.cMooi or"busy'SorH?ng.* ?h«e was plenty of .opportunity for other 

Hhinrrfl and wB sometimes got into trouble. But tour ati,ituae 

towald^ St wa/vSry difflrent £rom.t.hatf i;s^^ today X ; 

lMy^r?twl't^orsLfSelp^llSLt^ 

Kn't wa?ch^ng Then we went outside.- But i^ght away we , 
hMan'.to feel lo troubled that all we want to do was ^to^get -rid 
«l^?hiSatches any place at all would do. So we put them dpwn 
SlwIrriikS'f oof k!ds. There they were, gone Would you know, , 
Itold my father what we had done and he went to the storekeeper 
and paid him for those watches, 1 guess to teach us a- lesson. 

.. . He coulddo that then. Later, when the ^eP^Jstlttle^exIra = 
i^uldn't .have so easyor.him.^ There-was^^^^ 

S°t!Ld"i?Sery'mSch. 'l wal Itnl5h!nrhigh school and concentrating 
Srgnti;tintacoliqg.e. ' ± had- my. heart. ^et on .Cxty College, . • 
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That was the best / so far as I was , concerned. In those days, 
you didn*t think of places like Columbia. ' I guess' that the 
tuition would havtf been outrfoi the question^, I got into ,eity. 
^ all right but you know/ I think that I had in the baok of my mind 
_that if I could get a college' degrte that would make it easier 
for me to become a '.captain^ of a steamship. Maybe it was ^ living 
in Brooklyn, and seeing the ships , all -thf time. Maybe It was 
some memory of the isiands* *But don' t think the idea of being 
a sailor was every really' out of my mind. ^ , ^ 

It's hard for me to rectollect early exactly what I thought 
then about .the obstacles ^ in front of a young' man like me to 
becoming a sailor, let alone a' sailing piaster, ^ I knew that 
Negroes weren't officers on steamships. . But there wasn' t then 
perhaps the kind of. awareness^ of discrimination^ that youof folk 
.have today. It was there, but^I suppose, that if we had all known 
how high some 'oft the hurdles were- :we. might never have trie* to 
jump over them. On the other hand, it seems to me^ there was 
the idea^.that it was up to us ''to progresa.^ . Anyway it was somethin 
like'av fixed idea/ even then. ' v - ^ ^ \ 

/-r.Jn-' those days in college, I was interested in getting an - 
engineering degree. It was hard woxH but I. thirtc 'I would, have ' 
gone ^on to get the 'degree if economi^v d^^^nditions had riot been so . 
bad and it seemed wrong tor me to .a^'i f^he= burdens on my' father 
and mother Even getting badk and j-u/i^Kj to school from Brooklyn 
was a problem. There were even times whin the fare, even that 
nickel, was jUst too much and I Set off Oii foot^ . All the way 
^up Manhattan, starting out across the bridge on a .cold windy 
dayi That is something to remember* " . 

And it was no .longer so ea^y*^ tQ/pipk ,up a dollar here'or 
there at odd jobs. .In fact it was practically impossible. 
\ Storekeepers , didn't offer much in the way of odd job> and what' 
jobs there were were .snapped up by grownups. 

'I hung q^round the docks ,a lot, those days and it just seemed 
to me that it v?ould be better if I got a job somehow or other " , 

; and i don't know whether'TtV was my being' there so much or my 
age or even my color^ but there *came^TVd^ when a*man asked ^ me 
if I wanted to .ship out, *A tramp-freighter needed a mess boy 
right away .and if I was ready to go they would take me. .1 ran 
home, told my yoUnger brother that I ^as going to be .a sailor^ 

.didn't even dare to tell .my folks, I was that ' excited .about 'it . 
and I thought they might, say , no. / So I told my brother^; to tell 
them that I would write to them as soon as I^could. 

I don^t even remember, clearly whtat that old ship was 
carrying, I didn't have too much time to find but, I was kept 
so busy. Those Were the days before there was anything like a ^/ 
strong 'union and conditions on' shipboard we^re about .close to / ' 
being unfit' for anihials,' let alone^ humans. You know all .about-' 
it, I'm sure. But since itis part^of the '.story, it' should b^e^ 
told.' The crowding, "the filthr the ^op that was called ::f£^od,. 




■. ■ r; ■/ . . . ~ ■ . . . - . ■■ 

■Vthe. 'brutality 'of -some of the officers. It' really was subhuman. ■ 

think it was only because. ^^the original members of " the. 
Woxi±Q7Ts had,'."iived- . through these conditions ' and the pay that went 
^0ith them that the unions .had such, strength. and' convdction. 
^'Tqday I hear that thSEe new big tankers are like 'floating luxury 
^j^hbteis'.for- the' craw, ' They were pigsties for us in those years 
f-'before' the union. And I learned quick what my position.' as a ■ ■ 

Negro mess boy was. He was the bottom of it all, in every way- 
rtand all the , time 

- '/ -/ydu- kriow^ we stilj, had. troubles, whan^ you ware shipping 
:-;with ma.. White sailors, particularly ' tha^^ deck officers, believed 
f; that .the Negro should 'only be mess boy. The really wanted . \ 
i'^ervx'ce . It was hard for some ^'f them to .stand watch, with a- 

^ -Negro at/the wheel, I can tell you. Those were long frosty , 
hours in more ways than one., ' But Ml th?,t, that was .nothing 
compared with some .of Uie things I had to go through. . -Some times 

f used to work i'lack gang. I suppose that if anybody is ever 
gdiiig to^raad about me^ except you and me, they should kyiow 
that a black gang doesn't- mean a BLAGIt gang , Triey aren't 
black men though Ive known young folks to think that was what 

r^trmeant. rt^neant— the-men-whb -workid=i-n--t-he^angine^roomh-and — ^ 

it comes, I supposa,, = f rom the times-.they used cdal and they ^ . 
must'vs been really black'then, I\mean coal ;dirt black. : ^nd in, 

- those days I guess there were Negroes : who^ were; slalripg away at 
^ the furnaces too, thfe. way Conrad and O'Neill tall it'.>Jt was 

- the kind of work thev ware thought to do. Sometimes ,^ not<pften, 
' I did work in the hole. ^ In those ,o Id ships where, if a person 

took sick, you could' be moved around ^ ^I; can -remember one whers.^ 
^^hey had me doing a wiper's jpb. That ' s the (^lowest you c^n get > 

in the black .gang. You just go around cleaning up and chi|5ping 
\paint'and all the rest. Well, "there was this mean, 1 mean really 
\ mean, old first engineer from Connecticut. He^told me once that 

his" family werfe dll Navy. and the Navy knew how to-take care of 
. the Negro. I swear, he used to urinate at night into the bilge 

- and then he used to enjoy sending me down there to clean, up. 

: Nothing you could do ^ a in those days* No such th^ing ^ 

vas ' a- shop steward to make a beef, .to v , .You just thought , , I/d like 
'" t^^ ov^ the head with; a 36 inch spanner some night 

whan he's taking a laak. It gave you murderous feelings,, 
something like that, „ ' j 

By the time you came to know _ me in the fotias,^ that had' 
mostly changed. We ha;d checkerb9ard cre^^s then, white 'and , 
black. And it wasn't unusual for whites and. Negroes to bunk 
together in the same .fp' castle and everybody, ate -t^sge the r, 

' side by side in the same mass, and - there were black shop 
it&wards. The union, the NMU-, took a real\hard line on 
intagratiori, long beofra most of the rest of -the country knew 

rwha t^thr6^'or"d~was "suppo sed^o^m . — ^^^.^ ' ' 

. ■ But all that was in the future when I first began topsail. 
You know, I was always somewhat apart .from therast of the crew, 
■ it seemed to me. ' First' of all, there were those twc year,& at / 



; City, College. I just. didn't, bother telling anybody about that, , 
Most of the sailors then had little -schooling, particularly the. 
.white southerners. And I 'wasn't about to tell them'" that I. was 
a college boy. That oould've spelled trouble^ and they most 
would think I was nothing but a at , 
; But I did read a lot > partly to pass the^ time and piartly to . 
; better^ myfealf .v I always ii did like; tg^read, you remember that; " 
"A ship '''s a ^great placa^ for reading and I wili say,; •the; union did 
'a real job in educating and improving us; ; Some ^of ' the i ships had 
a^reai'good little library by the end of the war. Anyway^ long 
-before -I went- to sea, I had taken up Joseph Conrad. lAremember 
vthat I saw that /title, The nlggeir of the^ Naraissus , in i the^ 
-Brooklyn Public Library and I 'was just attracted to it; So ;I ^ 
think Ive read almost every thing he had tor writer about-;the sea* : 
^ Sometimes^ I thought , .when I was reading his books that man 
knowjS my thoughts . ' He was a real sailorr that ; isw the only way - 
-he could have learned what he says about sailors, ships and the , 
sea. : ' - ' ^ . ' " . ' • r - 

, Those -werfe hard days then^ It was hard to get a job. It 
w&s really hard for a young black man to get any place at all. 

^S~o'^ wh en^^^l^h ad^a"^ii't t^^^^ 
was natural to stay at it* There .were times when .r was: on the 
bea6h. But mostly - 1 could keep afloat, but not -by much|. V And ' 
I told myself that some day I would have my own. ship, so I 

^ used every opportunity 'to ■ learn the trade- ' There were fellows 
who ^ took a shine to me and , of course , if they were a bosun with 
more work than they could 4o, theyj didn' t inind having a 

^strong fellow l^ke me re^dy^ to help with some^ of the hard parts. 
Splicing steel cable , 'partioularly when the cable is old and full 
of broken wires can, .'be one, of the toughest ! jobs, around, i even . 
when .you know how to do 'it. ;/Most' people wouldn' t ^ even know ^what; 
it .mean's; to splice .' But that wa%. one of the things that a v , 

sailor was supposed to . be able . to do. 'And-j I simply hglped. v 
around until it was natural fi^r me. I; came to enjoy doing it 
so that it was; really right.' And sailors appreciate that. 
Those cables can mean your lifej. ' You' r.e hauling cargo out of: 
the holds, with them. One .of them lets^ go;iand ;it can take a 



; One of the thingsvabout sailing is that s^ou need your 
papers.' Once yoil'^i^ been , to sea/ there^s not much ttouble : ^ 
getting them. But V^ur ^papers tell what you. are supposed to. be 
able to do, A. sailor can't ship as .an AB unless he has AB papers 
The whole thing is graded, like, 'from bottom to top.. And you can 
wotfk to get your papers. It gives you something to look; forward 
to. I had gpne as far as I could as a seaman. , The next jump was 
to deck officer, ^hen you" go up ' the " line of the mates until, if 
you can get your master ' i prfpers, you're qualified to take a 
ship . f35st~ of ^thW^gxgyt^iffgtg S ", c hire f— of-f-i eer s , al-ready— have ' 
tiieir master ' a papers and they're just waiting.' So that was- . 
always my ambition. Even when 1 was tied up in the \ 
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uriion I had in the hack of my mind 'that someday I would be on' ^ 
the other side as an. officer ^ It's hard,, to explain just how that; 
can seize, you.- 1 wanted the responsibility of - a. ship.. Even whfin- 
i ^was just an Ablfe' Bodied' Seaman, I used -to en-joy , those, hours •• ■' 

-in the night when I was at the wheel, all alone except with , the ■.. 
mate and a few men on watch arid the black gang down "below. And.,;.: 

.then to feel .the ship through the wheel, you Sending a message .. 
to. the Ship to go .a certain direction, even though' it . was ^ust . , 

-straight on", course. You^ always had- 'to make' adjustments, ^ • ^ 
particularly in a tricky a e|. There,' s nothing .quite like it, ■; 
to my mind ^ It may' so\|nd boring to people outside and Lord 
knows it is in' some wafs. . Standing there for, hours, except . . 
when you're spelled for a'. cup of coffee 1 '.But. there- it is, you ^ 
and that ship^ she's in your hands. . , 

' ft .-, ' , ' , . ' ' ■ . ' ' , 

- Anyway,' those, days during the war when I was studying for 
my mate • s- papers and when I believed that we were. all. fighting 
the war -together 'for some Wind of a better life aft6r. the war 
was won,. those were, I suppose, the best; days of my life, in 
spite of the danger and rthe long- lonely days at sea on those- . 

'trips to the Middle East #nd up to Murmansk. Just #he thought 
of it a ll mak es me a little sad. But it was a hopeful time, as 
I recollect"iT7~'2ou^^ierr"S'ea-red-ati— th^ 

made, the times when we- all joked about it and-laughed about the 
danger, it made those the times you remember now. 

I kept plugging awav at the preparation for the mate's . 
papers. ' It was a good time for studying and ;I was, sure that I 
would pass and ..start my -way up the ladder to becoming, a master 
of a ship. It was time when- there was a lot of talk abdut firsts 
for Negroes--f irst pil^t, first general,, first of a lot of things 
And I thought that it would . be nice to be the first skipper of. 
a ship. ^ r never even asked myself whether there, ever had been , 
a Negro eaptain of ,an American merchant .ship before. I just , , 
i-tobk it for granted there hadn't., , I knew it wquldn| % all -be so 
easy . : Buf J f elt that I was prepared f or .wjiatever it took, 

-Ifell," I tQpk the exaraination for mate ' s" papers when, I felt, 
good arid ready and 6<rery thing werit fine. No trouble at all and • 
I wondered ,why I hadn't taken them' years earlier.- ■ I was that 
confident and a'lthough I was no longer a spring chicken, . I could 

- ■se6 a long and glorious career at sea ahead of ms. w There I was/ 
n-ot yet thirty years old and already with, my mate' s papers. >. v 
Maybe not quite setting the pace that young Conrad idd, _but 
still more or less on': track. That was just about, the high 
point of my expectations. 1 suppose the rest of the story., of 
of my life is just why didn't the dream turn out and what d.id ■ 

"l do about it. It's always hard to tell about these things, 
that's what makes it, I think, -so hard to- cope with them and to 

^ecBPt it after all these years. I. expected to become a master. 
I didn't become "a'^ii^terT^THy?-^Sy^tt-I-aeci:d^ 



: just not/ to be and that the best thing for; me was to Eo?^ 
;Mhy:: did I decide' tb^ leave the sea? ^ There; are so ^ m mnmyje^B r^^^ 
that 1 *aan give myself that it makes my" head spin •sqm^lme^./^ 
/But I 'still ■ hold to 'the ,aonviati6n that I would have .becpme'a^^^^^^^'^ 
. master if I had been any ordinary young white mate withvmy 
gualifications and my ambition and my experience. Nobody ever 
said that work waan ' t always . first class , never 'shirked ■ : 
any job. There was never any black mark against me * It maikes ■ 
me laugh to' use the eKpression ^ J "black mark " ^ .that way v b^c 
aripther .part of me says that there was alway^^ just that "black \^ 
mark" which; set me-b£f . from the^rest of the young dack^ of flicerSp . 
And then I sometimes ask myself ^^what if I had stuck ■ it out - 
longer? Was I just too ahkious' to make ; it? ; Should have had^'^^*^^^^^ 
more patience? a Would it have made a difference if I ha^^ 
been ' at seai during the 1560 - s when thepe was all this tallc about 
' civil rights? -Or was I just caught ;up in what was Happen! 
the merchant mar inte^ in general* ^ A ■ lot -pf other people had to v : 
'g'ive up their ambitions and they were white whereri was 'colored* 
Some of them were just as disappointed , maybe as J bdcamev-^* 
What answers do they give^themselyes? ; ^ / -v . : 

r . ■ ^ . ' - :^ ^. ■ -■ . ^ ■ ■ . \ .-- 

The guestioris are a bit torturing^ and I can -t really answer 
*th^m^t(T"my^satisfafetion 
felt, that I could have achieved my goal,' It was that qlosey- I 
could feel it* I knew what it was to be in charge of, a ship. 
I kniBW that most off the men I worked for respedjted me for wh 
r could do* I never had any trouble that way * > You eit^ 
your ^ob or you didii' t , you^were\ either a responsible man or 
you neglected your task^* Sailors are good that way * They' re : 
afraid of an office^ who i^s incompetent or careless /and they 
appreciate the ones who do their jobs and/care about their / 
ship and their crew / ■'. . : .-■ 

. There came: a time, not so many . years after the.^ end of the 
war^ir when I came .to think- that I was upV the ladder as far aBv I ^ 
was gpirig toXgo. ^ And of course: there were family pressures too. 
I dqn*t nied to tell: , ^ou that it's \hard' dn a. wife and hard on 
growing children to have the . father of the family away so/ much^ 
It's better to be a bachelor/ no question about it ^ if you war|t 
to be at sea* ' Not ; that^my wife ever really asked me to give it 
all up* She wasn* t that^kind of a person* ^ But I knew it was \ 
hard for her and there w4s the question of the -children- growing 
up* ^ Well > one- day I sai^ to myself^ I have had my fling at the " 
se^a and that^s that* . I '11 just call it a day and settle down* ^ 
I had*no^ doi^t but that I would find something to do. I've . 
never been troubled that way*- You have to have confidence in ' ■ 
yourself if you 've^ had that responsibiJ,ity of a ship in a heavy 
sea, you don' t lose that^ I believe* ^ Xnd you ^have to^ be *able 
.to make decisions. So once I had made my decision to give up 
the eea/ I knew what l:had to do a^^ that was . to find some kind : 
or WjorK wirfOT^wotitlli^u's^e^my ab^^^^^ I was just^in%©— mj^-fiortiea^ 

and. I knew that I would have good refferences from my employer^. 
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■ Since I left .the sea, things have been ^enerallygood. It ■ 
took le a while to find iw legs but I finally found" responsible. . .. 
■- Work to *do. ■ And since that time I ' ve made my way -up thrpugh the^ ., 
" -coiapany so ,that ' you . could say that I am in an. important eMecutive r, 
"position with the company. My , work, involves supervising a large 
'■number of men and the training I had at. sea helps ,in that kind ... 
of work. You know "how to give orders and to make , sure that the.. .. 
work gets done. .And the fact is:that.the company uses a^ large :. . . 
. number o'f minority .workers, blacks and PuertovRicans,,-and I ^ - 

■ tthink they "look up 'to me because I treat them 'fair . There s no . . 
.plkce for favoritism at sea and that is something, you -carry ^ith- .-. 
. you. • You . have to set an example and, you have to care about the , 

■ work being done properly^ no matter what it is. I know that , the,,: . 
company does the type of business' that relies a lot upon a^labor 
force, that- is recruited from" ^ the -tmino^^i ties in Na%^. York. But it 
does offer- steady work and a chance ;,f or a' number of , people to 
advance where' previously they might have been caught in the kind 
of revolving door work which so many people seem to .get trapped - 
in. I "consider that one of the most important measures of my . 

■ success as an executive is ^he' low turnover; rate. . ■ 

I had' to make a decision soon after I' decided to stay on _ 
shore. We could have afforded to move , I ^suppose, into one of 

"Tthi^inS^™^— rt-7wouW-have^been-a=hassle,-^lJ«no_w,_^^ 
have afforded it. But I made up my mind to stay m the- coimaunity. 
Maybe bein# at' sea. for so many years msAm mm want td feel that 
I had-sdme roots somewhe;re .. and those radts were m " Harlem, "jen 
we first moved ^ the re,. -it was a very - quiet. neighborhood. I J^^^ 

. been brought up in Brooklyn but my wife was" froin Harlem and I ; 
knew it"€rom the time I studied at City College an* i liked the 
nmghborhood around the. College/so that -is where^we ^ settle . 
And we- have lived there ever since. I -don^ t need to tell you that 
•I^afti- troubled about th& changes, that, 1 have seen and the .changes ^ 

■ seem to be getting more rapid in /the last ' few. years. It see^s- , 

■ a shame.' It's hard on us older people in the conmiunity. It.s 
- the deday of.. housing ^ first, , A good :building' next to several ■ 

that- are ■falling to pieces or abandoned. Shooting galleries,,- for , 

■ the -addicts, fires breaking^ out, just^ahel^s. of- what,;.they were,^ ■ 

■ and you ask'yourself why. '■..-Why did this BuildingV fall' apart and , . 
'■^is-one stay together? .How long wial.yqur own building; stay ^ 

• even half-way in shape, because you can.'see the same signs of v 
decay in Lyour : own building? 'it ' s-. like your apartment becomes _ a _ _ 

; reguge fiomCall the disorder^and trouble. A little world by itself 
I know that's ^what a lot of my friends feel. ,^ So they spend a lot . 
of their ener-gies ■ on keeping their own apartment or house in 
just as applie-pie condition as they can. A. lot of time and _ _ . 

^ money too, and, they ".'don't - seem 'to have much left j-or tne . .■ 
.|o^nily'itsSlf.. ^Or perhaps they , just feel that there^is really 
nothing -they can -do. about it. It • s ^Dust too big a thing. And^ 
of course-the problem of personal security or safety has really 
^_:becg me a seriou s matter . . More, and more , you don't go , out unless , 

. ' .* ^ V ■ ■ ■ ■ - -40- ■ ' . ' '\ ^ 
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.you have to, if you are- the age. of my wife and myself. t?y wife 
' feels it particularly,' I ' have to get but because of my work, arid 
suppose I still -fe'^l that I can -defend myself B,^& I think that 
; --you conanuiiicate this feeling so you don't 'have as 'much 'trouble • 
'\At least I can't say r have had too many incidents. Oh, one or 
two .where thar.s might have* been trouble but I was careful... You' 
do keep a kind of watch out for trouble and that' s not a pieasant 
thing to have to do'*^ ■ " • 

- : i There has been a breakdowri of the proper relationship - ^^ v 
between oldiBr people and younger people. When I' was a childv Yom 

■knew that you might be watched by some older person if you Hid. 
something really wrongJ^ I 4on't mean little jthihgs, / I mean /v 
something that everybody knew was wrong w There vseemed "to be' ah ^ 
agreement about , things like' that. Some things wer^ juat^not .^to 
be -done, at all. And all the adults made sure that all the 
"children knew'this; I don' t think the discipline"- was particula 
harsh. I don'tVthink it needed to be/ because -for t^ 
we wer& good children and young people. They' talk a lot today 
about pride but/ you know^ in spite of all the diffliculty in.^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
being a colored/ child ^ I .think our - parents did train v'us to have ^ 
pride in many ways. It was like there were two worlds then. , 
The outside world where people had thes4 belief s about the Negro , 
^ and your own little wo rld .where you knew that these attitudes, 
were wrong and craayT "Sure ^ w^ ^ sufT¥ffe^d""^^rom^-the^siur-s^nd— the^ 
insults anS the obstacles ^ the whole crazy pat^4rn of discrli)Eiiria- 
tion t^at^ I. don* t^think yourig people todaj really appreciate 

- understand. But we didn't have to accept it and when we* heard 
white pedple^. talk about - the lazy : or shif tless orj happy-go-lucky 

■ r- Negro^ .we could just compare that with v what we^ knew abput our : 
own parents and friends** They surely: weren't- lazy or, happy-go^^:^^ 
lucky. In a way we could look^^^down upon- people who believed^^^^^t^ 
things^ about us. The real injury; I beM^^^/ that we. couldn' 

become what we knew we had it in us to become. t Men. parti 
wete restricted to a certain kind of work ^certain occupatipns 
and inudstriesv You just knew that. As far back as you Jmew^^ .^^^^^^ 
anything^ that^was the world you faced when you grew up. The 
Negro as porter ^ clean-^up ' man> - waiter> shoe'-shine man'^-that is v 

' hard to face.- Aiid you knew that dovni South it was worse r much 
worse. The only road out of this kind of work you knew was ^ - 
'.education. At least that was .what ypu were always told ^ But 
if you had to leave school/ one way or another ^ then you might * 

V believe that you were just foredoomed to a life of vtoil and 

hardship. / Knowing that you were just never going to get a., good 
job at ali. Ndw that's hard for a man to accept and when you v 
> knew that lit was just a mStter of the color of your skin> whyy 
man^ that- was a bitter cup* ^ We'^had to be strong^ you know, to 

. (Irink it and sjtill survive^ You ha:d to call upon all your pride, 
that I know.- ■ ^ ' \ ' . 



Moaeg Clapham 

V I have, lived hare now; for^ let* s \see, ahout thir^^aight/ . 
forty ye^ra^ but 1 :wa suborn in South Carolina, Ki^ 
Carolina, I cama hate irt 1927 when I was about^ 17 or 18 years 
old* ^€ come up to j^^^ My uncle was living here ^ He "was 

Heyerend Hency C. and when he died I moved over to M,A^ 
I atayed'there until >L939 or 1940 and then I moved oyer to, . .^ 
101/ Street^ I have been here ever- sinc^ ' in thia^^h^ ■ s 

I ^have been ill the same neighborhood for about 30 years* ; ; . / 

I *m sixty- two years old no^/ I'm ah old man* i got^ all ' ; ; 
my schooling downvinSo^th Carolina. I didn't finish high 
sShool*^ I only went as high as the ninth grade in South 
Carolina* We had a coliege/do\irti . there which my uncle originated 
and 1 am named after him/ iloses ^^lap»ham, 14 II .tell- you why X ■ 
didn't Jinieh school and why I didn't go to college. ' v 

~ My father /.he was a big man /in hia countyi He made a good 
living in South Carolina and he had /everything* And .he. gat into 
trouble down there with aome of * those white folks and he ^sihot ; 
one pf them* He killed a man, and he had to leave feme. Firsts ^ 
he went bapk to the Wast Indies where he ^coine from and ha stayad 
jthera for a while. ^ Mid then^ha want to Florida and he" got in ^ 
^ouch- witli me. Sira^tHe^hi"t^C^pa~op^t^ 

When the old man leave home*' They starred ^ ^o /give me trouble' >/ 
'Bacauae I was, you know, a "pratty bright boy myBalf and .they / , 
triad to pin a' lot of things on ma. ■ So my mother told me; 
ahe aa.id," "I-ll tall you what you do, 'aon* You go up ;the road 
hare with your Uncle, meaning to /Newark, until sthlnga. ^get a 
littlfe| iit quieter and then you come-back* 'V , And w ^ 
came up here^ . I liked it pratty go^;; and I never Went . ' 
back, axcapt* to visit. \ " , . : ■ . , \ r, ^ 

y . My father was a big farmer* In the a e days ,j you^ see , my 
father had share^ croppers and had people working! for him,' you/ , 
knowp He waa a/prdgraasive type of. man.% And these white people 
didn't like him because, you know, /he had aVbig.ator^ and them 
kinds of thinga, A black man waenVt supposed to have that kind . 
of thing ^ not in ^those days. And thay do everything to double 
cross him, and when he get enough of^ this, lie^ told them, "Lis^eh^ 
I don 't want no trouble but; J don' t want ^you all to be double-- 
cros.sing, ma,. When I say somethirig, 1 want, to do what I aay I ; 
am going to\do. I don't want to do nothing but what'a right*" 
And one word lad to ^another and they had a gun battle; Bo my 
old man shot him. But my father, being a maso^, ha gat out of 
it aomehow* There v/e re white people on his aide .too. And they, 
tell him to leave home Before that they had a trial and thay 
put him on the chain gang. They give him iifetin^e on the chain 
gang. - He atayad on the chain. gang for a^few days ^and then they 
took him/off the gang, and tell him to go away and don't be . 
se en in South Carolin a no mo re for a' while. ^ 
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men he come on back to Miami/ he bought a Enlace inJUami 

vaMr"^ still have that place in; Miami now. : Anyway , . my _ father" 
^^tame 'tiack to Miarai; and he stayed in Miami for' about fifteen ^ 
Sio- twenty, year a and then hhe^^ot ill. 

to come home so he 'came on home and he stayed' there fo^^W :. 
"v-While, hurt he oouldn't feel safe there, because the white - 
: '.■-people , - they had this against him. The son of the man he , . 
•■:':&lled/, he had this grudge in for him, because this blac.k_ man _ 

had kiiied his father and that kind of thing. - So my. father went 
r back to ^Florida and .made: his home- in ^Florida anfl so he died* . 

■^^ My f ather had only two children-, my sister and me . , But , 
^ - a:fter my ' father left, my mother had about five or six 'moTs 

children. " Seven of ^ us in all, but only, me and^my; sister ;are^ , 
;^^>ull brother and sister .> So I have a large: family down pouth and 
- they are spread around some. I still keep in touch with them, • 
particularly my sister. : ■ ' ■ „j ' 

' When I came up to Newark, I found my uncle .> He- was a / 
^ -minister, like I said, so. I worke|, around, the^ church fpr a 
; while; ^^d then when I got to be^a ^ig boy, I^ante4^to, go_^^^^ 
7 .for myself and I told my uncle moi said, "Well, ,M^^^^ 

you what I'fti going todo. xVm going to look for. a^DOb for you. 

I. said OK", so- he put an add in-jthe paper^ ' I didn_t liKe , 
l.^oneLof^e^ch8^hat..ciaae^a^ first^^hey were^ge the _work^ 

I was airfeady doing /.clean-up jobs and ^ihgs^ like that,-, andT 
. didn' t like .that, " ■ , ; ^ ; : , 



° '. So W uncle put .another ad in the paper and this ad run 
for. about two or three weeks.. An^ finally this ,man' called up 
the old rtian, that's ^hat 1 called my uncle, my old man. And . , 
this man 'said, :M see you got an, ad* in the papp ' for ^a yo^^ 

;man and he's supposed; to be a bright young fellow^- ; Would you,^^: 
bring: him over and let me interview Jiim?" The old. man say, Yes^ 

: SO me and Him got in a cab and came over to N. .^And . the nian asked 
me , "Did you ever: v/brk in a laundry before?" I told him, 

^"Yes " but I ain't never seen a laundry before. But I figured / 
I could catch on pretty good. /He said, .*'What laundry did yo^ / . 
work- in?" and I said, ' "A' colored laundry down in. Kings ley , _ - 
south Carolina. " He . said, . ''Ifes? : ."What did you do7_^ ^ Did You pull . 
clbthes''" .1 said, "Yes," but r had no idea -what pulling clothes 
was 'l" had -never heard tell, of it. He said,, ^' I '11 tell you. 
Now, , I'm going to give you a try out. ;if , you do pretty good,., - s 

■ I' 11 advance you. You look like, an- able young man, ,1 said, • j 

' "Yes " . You know, I was about 'eighteen or nineteen years; at . , ^ 

■the time. So then him and:the old .they ^make a^deal_ a^^ 

hbw much- they going >o. pay me, and^ that kind ,of thing. And., I say , 

^■"OK,"- and .my uncle said-, "Now son, tonight I'll piclftjyou. up and ■ 
.show you how to get Over here, because I can;t bring- you. /-You 
see , my uncle called . me "son" .and ' I, called him "my. old man . , 

.His church was in Smithfield and my sister lives ^over, there now. 
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■ _ J ' ' ■_ ■ _ _ •_ . - ■ ■ ' ■■• ■ • ■ •_■ - 

- : '■■ •■.•so- thai: night he picked, -me up . ,./ 1 ^was woxsking u|t^^^^^^ 

^ seven." o'clockv that night. We i frequently worfeed l^te. an the_ ^ 

- laundrv. ■ So seven cloak that ni,ght> h6 picked me up and brought 

me out* to C. Avenue and showed me/hoW- to- .get on the bus . to , , 
S-*' ' I would have tb walk seven bloqks 46wn from .C., Avenue all 

• the way dovn to ^he laundry, se.ven "long bloaks., ;,So..then' he - , • 
wak,ed me up the neKt mrfrning.at five thirty because | was _ 
supposed to be at work at severe o'clock. But I was a little 

• iate. " I' 11 tell you why.' when I- get. up that ^orning^, I jot ■ 
into = theSus and tell the driver to let ,me. of f |at A. , Street, but , 

; - ht= took 'me. all. the way to Eoving; Park and I hal to blunder and ■ . • • 
find, my way. to the laundry. . . . ' . . 

I thought I had lost the job, and I told the foreman, f _ 
"NOW,, listen, I grit aost. this, morning. "-^ He said,. "That .s^^^ 
right. Hoses, crime on /in," And I went in and changed. clothes^ 
and went to work^ and , did pretty good. So when -the week was .up, 
the' superintendent come and. say, "Clapham." I say, Yes. He - ^ 
■ -say,' "I*want to siVyou -in the office before, you go home. I , 
filireS I had done<' something wrong. I feel scared .and; that,, kind- 
of thing.. .When I' go intd .his office, he says, "Mr. Glapham, . . 
I'll tell you. '^You's. a ^decent kind, of a fellow^and you work . _ 
good, you work be'tter tian these men, than my old hep|. He sfid, 
?Now I'll tell you' what I'll So. You do pretty good^like you re 
— liiHFgS^Tr-Hr^^aiaTT^'TOxF^ 
-WiseV" Well, I was getting eighteen dollars a w^k and^ he ^^^^ 
giving vsome'/bf the old min only seventeen. » He said, I 11 ■ give 
you a-three^dollari'raise." SO I went home' and I .told^the old^J 
ian,:myyunfcl*, and h^ .said, "You see , - the: old man, liked J^^- 
'go ahead ,an"a do^ youri work like you, fhould and .you 11 be..all . 
'rioht " So I worked for %bout .three months : , ■ - « 

' ' - / ■• ' ^' ' ■ ■■■■ ' ■. '■■ ' ■ ■ • . 

' ' ■ •Then the washer Spencer Harris, :God bles^ him, he; was a r ;■ 

• ^nice man; lobked=like"a -white man> don' t'yPH know. But he s^. 
•corored ana.' virv -decent.- So he says , . "Hoses , you look^ like you 

. ' want to iea^n sSmething." .1 said, "Yes,, I am here to g^t ' . 
everythihg"I can, as far as money I need that. - . . - ; 

^ He- said, "Don«,t worry atoout' tiiat. . ° I ' 11 do^ everythirig l^can;" 
■ So that 'Saturday,, he , said,. "Do; you .want to come in; tomorrow?. . 
I said, "Yessir, " "you get d little more . money , for . it-. So tnat._ , • 
■ Saturday l >went;. in.and^ and him^and the boss|were^in ^h^^f ice 
, and we talk about wnttTsMoneV Spencfer said, »"«ow Mr Herts, . 
" he said, the boss man is fcertz / . Spencer says J ; '/This is a' good ^ 
■man here.- Now I'm going kn my^a^ationj I don't want you to get 
> nobody to wash here.'; -I'm telilng: Moses- ho^ it, . and any^. 

tHing' he don't knov/^he can comfe in. the "off ice. and ask you to#^ 
ff. brush him up .a- little bit and ^"he' 11. do it."/ S^ thsee weeks later. 
' Spericer went -On* his vacation, and before he went he showed -me . 
how to do itv I did the work as good as he did or better. So-.r 
worked there or seven years, same laundry, same man, same 
superintendent. And about seven years ^ later they moved up .here^ ^, 



good and my, mother > she\did pretty good J.n Sout^ Carolina with . 
;lh4- f arm. W everything; and she brought up ^ my J^^tle yo^^ger . 
■.half -brother, l pent, my mothefe.monay every week. I told my 
, uffcie tS'.send .moneyv iand r donVt tell : him how much, you, know. . 
"l -said, "You do what .youseti fit. " When get my pay, - 1 yo^Jd 
give Ut to: my. uncle and tell, hm what you see fit, _ • 

.because :ybu know, 1^ live. with: him.;- 1 when- I';nead _ 

■ one. ■ so my uncle took any money and;, he-^ to mom i^^® ^L' ' 
.'■sees fit. And ^ worked myself up in the laundry. - When I leave . 

• out' pf this laundryf I was making: ■ - ^. 

'r" I stayed..in ;the -laundry about " ll years . Nineteen or twenty • 
' yiars. So, I worked for this man about nineteen, years - and-, then 
my health started Agoing, bad on me from staying inside so long ana 
the doctor said- to ;me, "Clapham; I'll tell you what you ■ do. -now. 
I went with, you as far. as I. can. All X o^^o is- tell you; for . - 
your own goodness, ifl-you want to live and have good, health, you 
get oiit in the air where you can catch- some, air . You^get out o£ 
the laundrv. " . So I told 'the^ superintendent;; what .it ; was all ^ 
' about . He .said, "Moses b,ad as I hate tb lose you, suppose 'you 
take the Lute . " ^^ said V '"Well , I don • t . like that . You got .to. 
meet ail kinds of people, stand all Hinds g# abuse. I don t like 
to be abused. '» He said, '"Now,, I tell, yo^ what » you do. . Go on , 
out t here for yourself . Anything yotf see that you c^n .-do^ go . 
.ahead and So ,#t^-^nd^ anytime you^^comr^ack .here and want-^. 30D r 
' with us, you know you Vre Welcome ;;"; ' : " ; , , ■, . 

N-Ihen I leave the laundry -i .'was making- $100 a week . _ i , had . 

■ a qood. seene.. And the girls at the, laundry, - they all liked me. 
pretty good, the superintendent,, liked me,, the foreman. .1 got 
along good because I treat .people with respect . ^ So then i ' ; 
talked with 'some fembws and they say, "Well,. Clapham:, ,why ■ 
don ' t-you bome ' down - to, the ■waterfront, " ,po I went down to _ the . 

' waterf ront . but that was too cdld. for me, : I couldn t take .it. 
. I wotked down there for a little \while, handling cargq, long-.- 
shoring i had nJy - union book' and.'evarything, so. I said to 

■ ■ 'myself, I inight .as- well do sgmethlng, . so than I did construction 

• from - then on , you ■ know , a little, cons true tiqn-. work ^ from then 

on out. - ' , : . . ^ . ■'' ■ ^' . ■ , • " - . : " i 

I. worked for thii,:constT.uction firm and ! worked -up to be , 
foreman -there. .And I worked until my - heal^th started failing on 
■■■ me. So now I am retired and I get some kind of dis.ability check. 
•■Herte's the check I get from my, company. Lifetime disability^.^ I. 
/get $160: a month, something like that^ as long as- I.. live. TMt s 
' only frort ray local, my union in the- cdnstruction industry.', -i was 

ill the union at the laundry, b\it that union,. don't mean nothing. 
■So, I set this check from my local, from 47 2, and I get a check 
i from Social Security. ., . ^ . - - / , t ■ , 



;v' . / I'dori^t get "any welfare." They" wrote"me a le-^t^ 

""^wanted * me ta Gome- down to see whether I cmn do any kind q^pork. P^d 
./^ey want to increase 'my disability from the state, ' 

' ■ ' - \ ' " . Getting m^, disability ^ I had a little trouble* .^^Oien I ;Cuiae^'! qfjl:.' 
of the. hospital', -fliey give ma a nmaround.^for awhile imtil 'they g-st 
*- " : tiiii^s straightened out. They told me ,tiiat I got^_^o do Idiis » and I 

got to wait » and I .*^ot to see thiS j ^and T got to wait for about seven 
or ef^t >eekB, ^ It must have been about ten weeks before they take ' 
; action.. But when -ftey takf^^ actiong they paid right up to date. ^ . A^ 

^ ^ this tlm.e I warf going down to the offioes ^eyi would tell me to come 
' : ^ baok at such and su^ a.time^ just come bacdc. So 1 went back^ \ I ' 
played alpng witii them best I. could. I was.,sidc^'all this^^*^ 
I was going back: and forth^ tad 1 ^m still sid<. You see^ wife, 
■ she take 'off sometimes md« she t^<es me dotmj md "I^ get a bimch of my . : 
■ ■ • friends- to take nie .down by car. ^ ' v' : - : \ ■ 

^ — . t^hen I was in the hospital, I got imemployment ^pef its . 

/ i ^ sent my che^- I had no problem getting it^ but It^^sn^t so much. 
They also took care of all my hospital bills. ^ I stayed in my h^ 
about seven wedcs, before I went up to the government; hospital. \. 
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I have lurii'ago ^ arthritis - / I coulto ^ t even s tr ai^ten but , 
They ^had to feed me for, about seven weeks. I couldn^t even turn my • 
head. I couldn-t even move nothing * I just could open my eyes. 



\ 



^ Iflien I Qmm home', my wife take care of me f or aboiit a^wedc- or ^■ 

so. And/then I was pretty good. I was strong enough, to get about ^ 
and walk, ^ound a little bit, SometMie, if I go out now-, and I turn \' 
my heads I can^t get it? straight, you know ^ Looks like I have a 



catch in. my neck., I just can^t do anything until my wife straightens /I 
my head. That ^s why she Wld the lady downstairs that if anything i 
happen., I isl^puld knock on the. pipe Bxid she -11 come up and chebk it up* \ 
But, once in a while, I goes' out, ^ goes dotfn to tiie churchy w^J<s around 
the block. WeU, I me&n, I try; to be active. ^ ^ / 



I do sbme.flilng with watermeldn^ to occupy my miid. have a 
trud< come ug from Carolina. Like I told you, I have a farm down 
South, So when my truck come up, I t^e off ^^en^-£iye or . thirty 
. wate'rmelori and put .them in my garage, and the rest I take down to v 
! the market and auction ^them off . ' \ , " . j 



Imd I have a little place in Florida, OrMges. .^And^ I have a 
half-sister down there^ too, ^She tUce care of the one in Florida. 
Every' so. of ten 1 go down there, ..but I haveri^t been .to Elorida sinbe I 
was in the hospital^. But she came up. to see me, to taJ^ tp me, and . 
tell me how every ttiing is., because I get so loriesomfe here in the day 
. by ^'^sslf , I get so lonesome, I do.* ^ : . 

If you" are on disability, evet*y once in a while yoii have to .be 
re-examined tp find ouj. whether you are able * to work, tod if they 
, find that you are not able, then they iricrease,^ the ^allotnient. They 
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ilwaiited .mii^o e sea if. I' would be able ; 

ltd go bad^ ttfwda:^ pretty sodn whether I e 

And th^^ey^^^ t^lng about Increaaing my che^, : But .1 told^ttiem^/ 
:^4n they give a montti for digabilityi r saM, ^Wiat am I. 

going to do wi-^ this kind of ;monpy? I oah*t do nothtog ^i-tii ttis * "v . 
/The man said, dwells tiiat all "Ufe state is going- to give you' now, ^ ■ 
^imtll we gee furttier." If -li were a veteran,- ppihapa I would-be better 
^irff ^ l^ut I was.never in -flie I drajt own this place where I. 

live andf I h^e to pay $95^a month rent. ' ■ V ' . 

'There, have been ^ some poincs in my life when I had; a hard time, 
X guess- we all have a time iii our life v^^en we. had it really rough. 
Yes ^ yes. When I first cane here to Newarki my mother was liie head 
j of a family ;and I was the .d44^st tiby;. ^^d .she didn^t' have n^ 
other aan' what I ttaed ^to make* / /^rid my inwle^ "he was/^retty^ |ood/ ^ 
too;;' \tod^*I woriced to send th^ little, money "4 couW^ to het ." 

like ^ I told you. tod wheii I worked^ 1 sent everything' I\ could. 1 , 
was giving my uncle everything I' made.- I me^ sometimes ^1 
and ahiried 'shoes when I was not working. ; ^ . ^ \^ 

^ ^ X didn^t tell you ^out how I got married. I went down South , 
after I stayed here ten years and I \ got married to a girl w^ 
school with my sister. We were ali bora mid raised ^^^^^^^^^ 
borhood. Sb I went back doHm South amid I see my lister j and^ my sister 
^ teH me; "Moaes j^ here^s a nice gJ^rl. ;wi^ dqn^t you court Hei*?"^ I. / 
:jc^p4f^^,JTOmat-am f going to court rier for? I s4y^ I'm in New^rsey _/ 
^Md never had nothing, and she's here, She; said, ^^f ells- ttiat^^ 
right. ^ You don't wmt to ,mai^ no girl up there. Why don't you ^ get 
a" girl from here?" So I think about it , wid my mon^ 
..same thjjng. ' She said,. "After all, she want to get someBbdy who you ^ 
oan.h^e confidenqe in, somebody who care/tfor you." 1 said, ^TWellj 
//th^^s nice." ; , . '/ ^ . . ' \ ' 

^ So then I went 'over, to see Ha2:ei :1iiat ^i^t* She 

on my father's place ^in SouttL Caroliiia;, ; We : taUced ttiings over* , ^ * 
Her mother didn't want me to come/tfo^^the gkte. She sa r 
fcv dau^ter , "fliat man ain't going ;to mera you no^good. " He ^ s Just , _ \ 
^ going to t^e you up the road and do worse , «id; beat you ur and ^ ^ 
m^e^ou.^^*" That's what she tolcl Ha^el, you toow, she told me ^ 
later, kb then I told her , /^Now ' listen when I go back up the road, 
I^m going ^o keep in touch w^ you and I'm going to write for you 
and you and my sister c^ come up'. and^se me' some ttoe.^' So she was- 
willing but her mother wqulte't Ift he 'come you know.. So I came ^back 
up here and/ J went' back* to working th¥ was workirtg in 

then, ^d I keep in toucli with her; and went back a -couple of more ' % , 
, ttoes. ^And the -tiiird time I^went hade we eloped. I got married. ' 



■ ' It was in June when tiie school closed. . She ^ told me, she said^ 
"Moses '1 teU you what you do,^ Now you come back here oh the 
eighteenlii^bf ^ That ' s about, the onl^ chance I'll have of getting 

away," because, you see, they lived way out there m ;the country, you 
know, and the mother watched every chance she get,; you know., ^ She said. 
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^ i^ill"let Jean bring me to cahimenoemmti^^^ And 1^11 get' dressed 

'\ and we '11 go .off :imd' ge t maprie^ S o ' -^en^ 1 d±dl>tlimt . On .the < ej^- 
; 'teentfi^ a| Jtme^ i^got'thtogs al packed^^i;:t6u^ np|^ n±ce car. My 
mother . helped me to ftad pretty looking i outfit -/i^^-'^ o ' ' 

1- ' ' : ' VS" -vr "■ ' , ■^ Kv^^ ■■ 

. • . . ^Her mother said^. ^^ere you going:i|Hazel?."^^ia- said, "I airi^t 
going nowher^ewv I got . to go to doffmenceme^t, don - c^?-^ Her mother 
said^-^^eh^y^but how Gome^ so nTUch??J; Ha^el . ^ 

saids/^I supposed to look real nice at conmenq^ So that night 

my broker -Jean brought her to Kingsley^^- a^ 

three miles to a ^lace they c^l Florence ^ji^oiitii Carolina, and we got 
marrledv And, oh, did her mother ,ral|euhel^ iSfte : ; 

said, "That nigger come ' all^ the :,way from ^i?ew Jtereey -to "take \ my l; :i : 
daughter. . Now t^at you going to^ do?'^ Sh|:'%aid^; *m^e^s your^ license?" 
, Shfe thou^t we dldn^t have no l^censfeyi^^ jS^^^ shOTed her mottier the 

license* ' My motiier was there tqq, an^\/^li^.^ e^^ to Hazel -s mother, 
"Tell me, why you going tp raise'"alit't^^ for, you know you \don - 1 

mean that," ^*I.;don^t want ray, daughteivl^^ up the road,", Bays Hazel^s ^ 
mother* ■ , ^ ' _ ^ ' * v. ' ^- " -i 

' So I speak up, ^T^ell, ^ if you doii^^t^ want her to go up the road^ 
you canikeep her here." She said/ ^TVhat ^ 1 going to keep Her here 
for? And you done keep her out all night I ^%ald, ^n^eU, God bless 
her," I said, "T^m going to keep her out allvthese nights. She said," 
^T^eU,' OK," And her grandmother qame up, she Had a hell-ralsifig grand- 
-^mothej^^ j ^ised'^tO; wohder about- these old people^ you know ^ ^ey - ' 
always were sipilfyingT^^^oriOTOw^ 

^ake out the future. She said, !-I know this\man got a "wife up the 
i^oad, and he'^ don*t mean no one womta' no good. He \ain^t nothing^but - ^ 
■ a V,-" ^ You^kndw what^she said, said, '^well, after all, this is my . 
^wlfe here. I hay% na otiier^'wlfe."^ I said,, "If I hfd: another wife , 

'Z wquldn^t even have her^. I wbuldn.^t come down" Here; for hep.^^ So my 
;^*ftiother said to Hazel^a mother, "No, C|mliljB, Sonny ain^t- 'that kind of ; , 
•a mim/ I know him.. He aln^t never .been married. And nev^ until ; 

he got married last /night to .Hazel; -Seeg'T: know every-Hitog,'^ -She said, 
/ "Biiddy , that was what she called my imGle Mosess the -minister , he caUs - 
lip and telTs^ me eveiy^lng koses does up 'the road. .^ |IeJs^ a straight, 
fine f eUow^, "* she said. "I Ul ^ell you one^ tiling, if 'your -son was , . 
l^e hto, you wouldii^t have nothtog to worry abput." / » 

■ » ' 'i ' ■ ' ' 

. T / Then she shut; , my mother,, so my mother-in-law, ,Hef ore We leave, 
slie said; "Now Soimy,' I 'll tell you, you know what I was raiding ^all 
this Cain 'yesterday J ,1 didh^t know what I was doing, but now I think \ 
1 was, kind of High=»hiaided oyer those kind of things. And e\^ery:thing ^ 
is. slIT^ right and any time you want tcj come bade here,, you ^comp back," 
And. they made we welcome and everything. Then Just before^ I took sick, . 
mjf mother- in= law, she ^s , still living^t you see,^sHe*s a *ve^ nice woman^ 
too she cane up to seevm'e when .1 was in" the hospital, you kno^, to 
rub; my head ^d all^*' to make^ m% feel|.l&e I was in. /the family, 

^'Jhen my faidier passetf, he leave. me a pret^^^good, little penny, 
and I lomed ^ them money eveiy once in awhile to get the « f arm 
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IStr^ghtened out. She: stiU'is .^^^S^-. Itglf - 

* ^'^^'^^r mm as far as'^me liavijig a hard timfis-n^. Dxggesr -urouDie v^^m 
-'^^iy^^M^m mother.. And ^befo:=e: my father had to go away, she. 
■■V IS -she had neve^- had nothing, to wpriy ' • 

■ J .dlln^lm^ any expeiience about anything.,;^ I needed to help Ijer 

i --' ' 1^11 tail you how I feel aboul setting old. - I don't t^e; care - 

± ueii ^ -^ . a^mrvthlns I can to -mal<e the . 

V. ; of ^5°^^^,^^=SSK mS^tf 11^ IvSS needs help. I ^ ■ ., 

tSem'S I Snfhul s^l'of Se. sLple. don ' t appreciate ' 
^ut ?dSf do^hat faan, I . don't feel comfortable about g^ow- . ■ 
Ins old to Newark, so I'm going ba^ South. . Yj?^ ?'5^fjg| " . 

wHirt I -et'well. The wife and i were. talking* about it last n|ght. 
T Svl a c6uple of ^hous^s do™ there now, but I m going down and ^, , 
LSd a nice llt?le brick home on my place down' ftere. And '^^hen the 
: : re tiies,: she'll retire in about two years, ^en we're going back . 

down to live* * ; t , 

y- I want to get down there. You see,: my mother and father,' ttey 

=11 are dSd Kd buried 'down there, andiif t go, I *? S? ??™„„ 

: Ss right oi the.cdrnerstone or the ™ , |. ^ ;jh=re 
everybody knows me to be a decent KmQ pi a ibj-^u . . 

T have"friends mfite a few.- Even from'South Carolina, white 
people! S^SrShSe. They ocme up here ^^^^^ 
i^ nv house. s;eep^n,m^^b^ 

£ a colore^.* . ^ . , 

' He was oi the highw^: Patrol. He said, ' ^^^id^^'f^at^^ ■ 

:, stiU drink?;^. And I said^^gell.^a^ttli.^ je^.g^^^ , . _ 

^ ^^^^I'ff tell vou'^a^^^^^ do S aays, "I'm going to, Kingsley, 
said, I 11 t^iiJ"^,''? you back a Jar of gotfd com whiskey, 

•but on my way back I 1^/^^^= „eek " So Sure enough he go ■ 

being that I take hon^ ^ ""i^^rf^.. Sis whiskev out at his friend and 
there and on his way back he go. this whiskey ^^j^g best , 

•.- said, '^en Moses ..come along, give hun this. .That s aaonx x_ 

com'whiskey there is." * •. ' , . , , . 
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I feel it is safer in tiie South because tiie:pe is a lot of Grime 
in ttia stieet in cities like Newark, Ymi see, wKen I go down to South 
Carbltoa, 1 got a fairo way back out ^ .about tiiir teen miles from Klngsley, ■ 
^ ta^elve miftes from Hemii^ay^ way ha^ out in the country, I mean way 
back out in tiie coimtry. It's sleepy. You go out there^ and tiiere's 
nothing but trees ^d a house here and one there. And you go about 
-Uirefe or f our miles Md you see a store. Somebody house or store. 
And I think it is safer out there. ^ , ^ ^ 

The crime doesn^t bother me mioh, a .used to be a rou^ hoy .' 
self,^ Don^t get me wrong. I mem^ I had my experience ^out^llfe. 
I We given that up now md I don^t wmt any more of this rough life. 
^ I told nty wife last night, ^'I thiric' we had better go . back Home." She 
said^ *5^^y?" I told her. Iffhen she cam e up^^h e re, fhe^dito v^ant to ^ _ 
live up here, biit nOT iBcea it;' now she ddesn^t^wamt to go bacS^ 
I told her,, "I-m going to take you back home md put you oh the farm, 
you knowJV . I like Newark, I love it, it^s the only home I know.; 
. Newark and Suimiit, but .like I said i when I get ready' to settle down^ 
' because I'm not working anymore, i thJ^.iJ 1 go down South and get 
. out in th^ coimtey where I can get aU the nice fresh air, aH I wmt^ 
I . thirik it will add a couple of years t , . % 

I don^t l^e the way they 'are tearing up Newa^~ you know, you 
see the houses . aH torn down. That is roughr^T don't like tiiat at 
all. Newark is .going to be^ a big old country pasture, pretty soon^ 
if they keep this up. I thlrfc they are trying to get a lot of colored 
people ffl^^f Newark. I mean the whitfe people are moving out. They ^ 
bulld;fc^gup those aparteient houses, padcing tlhem all into one, all the . 

closed people into one. M.1 into these taH buildings. ^ don't like 
that. Sometimes I say to myself 'n'Hiat'' they going to do? Maybe ^ they; 
are going' to padc all the colored people in these apartoents, and put. 
a torch to t3iem and ^ bum it all up. Bum the lot of them up. But I 
don't really think it will happen lUce that. But it. has really divided ^ 
: the^ blaA neighbprhoods, the w^ the city has been torn ufl. ; mere do 
these people aH go? ^ I really don't know. Some of ttiem go packings 
into these aparton en ts^ and some of them go' into the country, if they 
can afford it. ^ ■ ^ 

. You t^e some of these people in . this neighborhood right here. ' 
They are on the welfare an^'they shouldn't be ^ because ttiey 're Working 
themselves. They got men laying .in the house there, sleep^ing, like 
husbands, and some of them are working, and the state^ is giving them V 
a nice check. ^ . o 

. ; Of ■course a 'lot of people really do need help, and it's. right f or" ' 
the state to. help them, especially the type of aseistance that old 

' people get. ' They need to build more old folks' homes and get some of 
tiiese bid people off the etreet^ For 'example t^e ttiat old lady out 

' there k She needs to be in ^gme^ place where somebody can tad^e care of - 
her- But she's right out there on the stree^t and all messed up around- 
her legs. She can't even take care of herself. She need help, Sher 

lieeds somebody to look ^ out for her, -^jThe state should have somebody ' 



■come over there to her house at leasts And take care of her, clean her . 
up a little, and give her something to eat, talk to her and comb her 
hair. And wash her clothes and, you know, get her straightened out. 
It»s ridiculous that she's" left all alone. She need help very, very- 
bad. They have -fliese senior citizens homes, but she Just don't want 
to go uito one. She owns her own" home and she wants to die light 
here, -^fhen her husband died; she used to go to church every morning, 
every morning. ' But Tor the last year., since I came back from the 
hospital, she's lost interest. She can't hardly wrik and "she just, 
sitting out there, 'witti that big old dog. ■■ <^ • . 

*You don't .see too many -in her poiition^ but the goveminent 
doesn't' give them any help, I'll tell "you that. She's a well-to-do 
woman. She don't need financial help, but she needs ' somebody to talk 
■""^ td" ind- teEL' he^^ 

Sometimes I thlnlc about my future,. I think sometimes I should 
open up a nice busihess here. But I say, I'm too old now to start , 
off. 'And you can't get nobody to trust, no more,, you know." All.tiie 
people, they try to take advantage of you Just because you 'are up in 
age. My nephew, for example, he' say, "Moses, what are you going to ; 
do?" I say, "I'm going home as soon as I'-^^get straightened out;" He 
says, "I'll tell you. ^IVhy dort't you get ,,a nice,. place here and let me 
lun It for you?" I. said, 'mat are you going to run it 'for?" He 
said, "ttell>, I got my band. . I couldVplay music. .1 could do tills.'' 

' I said, "^^ell, God bless you. ^•Jhy don't you open up a- place /i)our- 

' self? I'U back you." He said, ,'/Yeh, but r don'.t wmt to be respon- 
sible for nothing." I said, "How come you want,5ie to be In'-the front : 

'of It?" He's a nice young fellow.- He teaches' school up here. "But 
he' want me to go and spend my money- and be a front man and then he'll 
go ahe^d and do what he wants to do and he has no responsibility. So, 

.you see, -if I open up a business here, I want to see what's going on, 
you know what I mean.' ■, ^ 

; f lievW^fiou^it~ffiy '"p^^ 
a place down home. And I always had my mind on going back home. •And 
I just didn't get to the place yet where I was up to going back, ttiat's 
' aU. But during my" forty years" here in Newark, ■! always had It In my 
mind to" go back. Now, the preacher in' this church, in Kingsley I told 
you about, on my plaica down there, , he wrote' me a letter last week, .tell 
me he's building a kitchen on the church and he want. me to give him 
sentiment for my uncle, so I sent him f if ty , dollars . ; X always had my 
mind on living in Carolina. I don't know why. . It'.s dust in me,, I j 
ii-^tguess. I am just a home-loving man. > , y ' 

' '>If I had my ilfe to live over, wha^ would I change about it? . 
Well, -I'd rather be do™ home. I'd rather be in Carolina ^ although 
you have a tough time down there. As ' a matter of fact I 'wouldn't" 
have left Caroiina If people had treated me with respecti down there. 
If they didn't put on me what they put on my father. You see that 
mason banner on the wall. ' That's from my fatl^er;. That's what go.t 
'him from' being lynched. There were. a lot of people wanted to lynch. 



him in Carolina^ wlien he killed this man* The man he killed was a 
well- thought of white man dovm there. Arid they give father .a . life 
ttoe on the chain and they kept him on it for about five days 

and heeause he was such a good man, ttiey said, ■l^ell, we cm^t keep 
Sam in a hell like thia.^' So the fact was they let him go Bnd told 
me to keep ttls the rest of my life. 

There ^s something else I got here. You see this pistol, It^.s 
what he shot this mmn with. I got that md 1^11 keep it ^ for the rest 
of life. 
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John Scott 



I^ve been here ever since 191^+. I come from Pan^a. City in 
,Florida. The 20th of September 1*11 be 73* I was Just a young man 
v^&n I came here*. I was married down there , in 1913* I come to 
Newark in 191M-* I moved here, had a push cart when I came here as a 
yourig^an. Well, tilings was bad^ in Florida and a lot of folks ^^7ere 
com^^^p so L Just thou^t I would come up too* I had; never tiiought 
of ^^^p^k, I didn^t have any family here at all. I can^t really, say 
why ^^A?as Newark rather than some other place. It was just one of 
those^thlngs, A lot of folks were leaving for Newark ^ New Jersey/ so 
I Just CMie along too. Those were h»d times too, 

^Before I come here I was in the -express business ^ hauling people ^ 
"moviiig^people^r^ — I-waS"a~yOT^g~man.~"J^worked--fo^^.D^ 



time. I see-d how I made a' living for him^ and I figured^ I would make 
it for myself . It was my own BUsiiiess^ not his. I borrowed money to 
buy a hacking wagon in Florida^ I used to meet .the trains and carry ' 
people around. ■ V 

^ I didn't go to school in Florida* I went to school in Alabama, 
I run away when I was fourteen ^ears, I dito-t finish, up school. 
got'' through the seventh grade. I was born in Alabama, I went to^ . 
florlda with a doctor. I stayed with hte 1 don- 1 knot^ how many years, 
I was working for eight dollars a "week 3; room and board. That was. what . 
I was^ working for. Carrying him around to see patients. I never did 
l^e the work, I was lazy. I always. liked an easy Job, I worked with 
'the deputy sheriff. I drove him around when ''he> went to arrest somebody. 
And many a time, he would go to somebody^ s house and he'wpuld throw.- 
the ^n on the man and I would put the handaiiffs on him. I'' put hand» 
cuffs on many a man in Florida. But I thought I had to do it. He ims 
'paying me 5 you know what I mean. You working for somebody ^ you got ^ 
to do wha'tf he say. . ' * ' , ^ 

; " After I ran away from home , .1 heard ^ from my faml^^^^ ^ 
I' got a sister here in Newark, They knew where I was all along ,^ In 
case something happens ^ I always did let people know where I was at. 

When I got to Newark I got a Job the Ward Bakery Company. ^ Guess^' 
how much money I had when I catie here?. Forty cents! How I got. the 
Job was this way. I said. to .a fellow^ ^^I don-t know how I am going ^ 
to. stay tonight, I ain^t got but forty cents. He said, "Maybe I can . 
get you a room where I^m living J* Imd he got me a room and board. 
Room and board was six dollars a week. I dldn^t get but $12,00 a week 
at the bakery. The man who got me^ the room, he was wording at the 
b£d<ery, I was a sweeper at the,, baker , push a -broom. 

After the bakeryy I 'got a Job at Butterworth and Judson, testing 
acid, I kept that Job a long time, .1 got that Job By going out there 
looking for a Job, I Just went out there. I tested the acid ..by put 
a little In a glass ,1/ and you got a therometer, 'go down in it" and see 
what .grade it is. A lot of people who worked; there turned yellow but 
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not In -aie Elace where I worked. It was, the sulphur. In other words., ' 
part of -aie wori< -aiepe would turn you yellow. But > if you were where 
I was in it didn't. Those people who worked in the part where they 
came from Alahama and Georgia, aH over the South country. People 
came here at -aiat time,, they came in box cars. /They shipped, them up . - 
here.' I heard they mostly come from Alabama, different towns. 

I taUced to them. Timea, were kind of Jiard when I first come ^ ■ • 
here. "Anybody who wanted a 'job could get a job, but they didn't pay 
nothing. They were just odd jobs. .Jobs were really, cheap at that 
time. That was during World War I. . . ... 

I was never in the army. They ain't done nothing for me, ^hy 
should I. go Into the. arn^. I got a. doctor keep me from getting in 
the arn^.' Doctor' Gordon, he was the doctor kept me from getting in. 
ttie army. I forgot what. I give him. 

After -I left the acid place,. I worked at Crucible Steel. It's 
a place in Harrison. I worked ther.e a long time. Worked behind the 
machine. ' They held a piece .of steel, about this long.. After you got 
-throng working it, see, it went- almost across the street. . I was 
working In the hot miU. You didn't need any training for it. You , 
just atarted on -Uie job and that's how you learned how to do it. There ■ 
was never any union there. ' I .never heard, of a union. 

At ttiat time, you could count the cars in Newark, There were . 
hardly no cars in Newark. The job at Crucible wasn't the last job 1 
had. I can't-count the Jobs I had. Mostly I was a night watchman, 
worked in garages-. That was the most jobs. fcJight, watchman, I did 
that for i5e Pontiac people and' the Nash people, I love to work nights. 
The reason I work nights is I don't like bosses,,' In -Uie ni^t you 
work to suit yourself . T worked from 1914- to 1956 and then I retired, 
I quit work in 1956, . I didn't want to work till I go to the - graveyard . . 

' ' Since I been retired I been doikg what I'm doing now, sitting,, 
I get plenty of amusement, I hnow a lot of people,, I look attelevi- 
sioh "I am just as happy- as an old man can be ,-if he, Isnlt^slck. • I ; 

get'put of here, nine o ' clock, ten o'clock, eleven o'clock, or tt^;elve 
o'clock. . T 

I riever had' a serious illness. I lost my wife in 1955,^ and then 
i" erot married again, like a fool. I stayed with her seven years, lost 
the shirt off my, back. I was. her third husband,' She divorced one, 
the other, Mr. Banka, he died. 

My major source of income since I retired is Social Security. 
I r^et $176.00 a month^. I don't have welfare, there's no welfare. . 
about it! I haven't taken any welfare since I was- born.- And I never 
will. ' Wiiat have - I been doing all these years to go to them now they 
give me something to eat? . :, ' ' , 

This 'is the only house that I now own. I- sold t\^o before my 



^ife Julia died* I had more money in the house^ over on Bergen Strset 
than I got in tiiis one. I i^t:a lot of money in that house over -aere, 
1 got three floors in ^is house. Six rooms on tiie firsts and .ten 
rooms on the other two floors. I rent those two floors out, I gets 
$1A6.00 on ttie. eecbnd floor and I get $110.00 from "dhm other. That 
pretty low rent today for all those Moms. The wfy I figure it is 
this/ There are a lot of poor people^ they adji*t got nothing. ^ 
don-t feel like just geirting blood from a person because times is bad. 
I know I don^t get enou^ money. People sometimes ask me^ how did I 
to. save up enough money to go into buying a house , If two 
pull together, they ean do^a lot of things ^ if you^got a good 
Me and Julia bought these houses trough the\ for back 

You got them cheaper that. way. Stf^ me mnd my wife lived down 
\^en this house was bought, there wasn^t no eleGtric light or 
ateam in here. We lived down here on^ this floor until we put Bteam 
on one floor at a time, tiH we finally put ste^ in the whole house. 



manage 
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I spend a lot of time at ehurch. Every Simday I go to churchy' 
unless I Tm sick. If I leave for Florida^ I leave on Friday so 1 can 
go to somebody ^s church, in T^pa, .Florida on Smiday, I still go back 
and forth to Florida^' I was back there to June. But I never think 
of moving bacdc down there. See, I go to Dade City, father- in- 
lax^ lived in Dade City and^ when he died/ he left us seven or eight 
acres of orange grove down there. And he wtHed that property to 
Julia. He willed this here f arm to Julia, my wife^ but when her ^ c 
mother dies, l^^t the property. 1 having teoiible^ w^ property 
down there now as ^ far as getting somebody to look after it., 

I look after this hotfte. ^1 I got to do^ is collect the rent, 
and take care of small - things, unless there is something I can ^t do.. ^ 

My' first wife i Julia, was the third hair dress Ir in this town. 
She opened up a beauty parlor in, 1916 at 319 Bai^ Street, right across 
from that; drug store. ' . . 

It's a shame the* way they -re tearing down Newark and ain^t 
^ building But it seems'like I was-^:aaking-^o- a.^f ellow^tod^._ He _ _ 

come from Baltimore. Says they ^ re doing it all over down there. / I 
■ think this is aimed at the black eommuni-^. I believe that is what 

it is. 'Don^t you^ I could be "wrong, but it is 'a shame ^ 

I hate to see a lot of things. Number one,, you can^t walk the 
steeets safe today. That^s bad. ' A white wom^ was robbed right there 
where L used to be. ^o colored boys robbed her^ ^ I was the first 
colfared person who lived in this. block. I been here for forty-^seven 
or -eight years, I. don^t know exactly which. J^m scared,. » I don-t go 
nowhere without a gim^ tod I. know that I ain^t'look for trouble. I; 
don^t go nowhere at night, except td my church. I didn^t know in .the 
old days- what it was to lock the cellar door* .But now it's Just one 
•big thing. - People today, if they leave home for something, they don-t 
know how^they are going to find their home when they get back. Its 
iust that bad, ' . * . .; , 
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EKLC 



There have been times I was so poor that I have walked into 
Harrison and different places, but I wouldn't think about saying I ve 

no money. I went up to the welfare, office last month. They wrot^ 
ie a letterr Two 'or three people said, "Mr. Scott you^getting on ^ 
welfare?" .' And I said, "No, and I hope I' never wiU!" I been m tiiis ^ 
world long time, ^^at I been doing wltti my^money all these years? 
And I ain't got no money to pay rent? . I got nothing^ to_ eat? 
l^hat I been doing all these years? I ain't got a child m the world. 
AnI my health hal been ipod. There ain't nobody but a fool going to 
work and throw away aU his money. 

. There is something wiong with welfare. Listen, ,it's^^ killing the 
country. I would declare it out today. ' There's young girls hardly 
twenty years old getting it today.- Why don't they go S^t * 30b? _ If^ 
old folks has to have it, then that'sall right, I know that I never ■ 
went there for noticing. The welfare is all, right, ^ but a lot of people 
are taking advantage of welfare. They don't want to work. A lot ot 
young-pe^pla -areHLfl^e^that . ^^les^wouldnlt 

Lmebody to get them to shovel snow here in the winter time. I asked 
a boy oie time, I said, "Hey, I ain't got much snow. ; feep the Btoop 
down." He said, "Mister, I don't sweep snow." ,1 asked^another^boy , 
'arid he says, "Let me have fifty cents." I say 4 "I. ain't going' to , give 
vou a dime." I was painting that stoop out there last summer. I said 
lo a young boy, "Go and bring me five ^^hite Owls." Then I hear him 
sav to hii friend, "I ain't going to bring hun no cigars back. ^ I , . 
said "Brin^ my money back here, bring It- back. I -mean it, because 
if you lon?l you're loi^- to get this paint brush right in your face."^ 
A^d^^l meant, it too, °I wSuid have throwed it in his face Before he 
^ot out of sightl "I ain't going to bring no cigars back. ; Wc going 
to keep this money I" Give him a dollar to, bring me five cigars. 

These young people mostly attadt- those that look old, like me. • 
Those ire thi onls they beat up. Those young kids go looking forold, 
people like me. I came from the bank recently. I went to the barf< 
to cash my check because 1 wanted to pay the oil man some money, .some- 
body else some money. A young man met me down the street. HJ ^ays - 
"I just came from the Metropolitan." He says, "The Metropolitan ^ust 
gave me $11+, 000." I- said, ''Liar, you,.get out Mjriy. way.^^ said, 
f'm from Virginia. My boss told me that you couldn't put money m 
the bank up here." He says, "You go home and show^me three or four 
bank books. I give you a thousand dollars. I said,; "Nigger. You 
go on get out of here. I'm gonna.knock you in the . ^' . , 

they're doing all the old confidence tricks to get something. He said, 
"you go in ylur house and show me three or. four bank-books I'll know 
whit bank you put your money in and I'll put this, $1^,000 m." I said, 
"Thev wouldn't give you, you fool, no $14,000 in cash." He aaid "My 
brolherlot the°check." I said, "They'd give you so much of that money 
" now and the money would be put in the bank so, many days before- you 
could take it." I said, »TOere you get that tune? You . better get out 
of here before I call^the law." , ; - 

I like Newark, but I should have done left Newark years ago. 



Hard breaks as I've had^ I ain^t had it that bad in Newark. The only 
thing is I juat Idat wife. I ttiifik that I have been very^ suacess- 
f ui in Newark* I come here barefooted and I was able to get me a suit 
of clothes Biid buy shoe a Newark and ln,o"^er words I haven -t done 
too bad since I been in Newark. Old man that I I consider r^self 
doing good* . ^ ^ . 

I had a eouree of ijiapirationj beeauae a lot 'of blad< people 
dldn*t make itp you know* They juat eouldn*t puH ttiemaelves up, 
some times* I^U give you an example. I told a fellow two we^a.ago 
at^ &e tavern. He came m ttere witti t^o ladies* said^ "Lewia, I 
see one of your little girls yesterday and she needed shoes," I sald^ 
"You should go on home with your mo^ey*" He said, "Mc* Seott^ tend 
-your so and So business, .Ani Monday morning he hit tiie window ^d^ 
come in and sai^ -tiiat he didn^t have money to go.. to Linden to go to 
his -job. I. said 5 ^^ou eussed me the ottier day because I told you about 
going jhome and buying your k id^ Idlings i^e y ^ee d,!^ I sald^ "I don^t ^^ 
ha^~a child Un'^i wb I cmi go uf there aiid^^pend^^W^dolla^^s^ 

in that g& mill with them girls easier than you could*. And now.you^ 
cortie here to get money to go to Linden." And he ihowed me a slip 
where he drawei a humdred and twelve dollars and come here Monday, 
morning to go to work! . I wouldn*t^ give him nothing* He 'snapped me 
.upland cursed me*/ His child was barefooted. , . 

They ought to get a bank book before they gets the kids* That^s 
what a woman told me in Florida. She said p. "to. Scott^ ibef ore you ^ 
start a family^ get you a baric book*" So I told Julia^ ^T^ell, I don^t 
want but two children. I alnVt going to work hard to educate a lot 
of children I don^t want but two," She .s^d, "Ito^ Scott ^ I^m sorry 
but I can^t have children." If % wife hadn^t had anything^ I would , 
have quit her then when she told me aiatl^ I wanted children, wif e 
had her own home in Panama City. And I didn^t have notiiing, . I Just 
did. have enough money to get ttie license. , _^ . 

A lot of we old people aihVt going to have nothing nohow. I know 
I ain^t going, out tomorrow or this; evening and m^e %iys elf shor^ 
am going to buy what I have to buy, I ain^t go ing to short* I 
^ going to malce it last tDJL'^the first M -ffie m "r Imow^I^m^" ^ 

supposed to get rent the first of the month. And I am supposed t6_^" 
get a check from Social Security on the third. And I limit myself, ^ 
f^m going to make it to the first of the month, I thiri< you ^ re living 
on ^e fat of the land to get a check from the welfare, I think that 
if you spend it ^ightg you wlU have enough. / Sometimes there is a 
lote. of people don^t know how to spend that money when they get it. 

\^hen 1 quit my second wlfe^ I owid $986,00 oil and service. I 
owed that much on oil. I figured that Bea was payirtg that but she 
dito't. l^en I see'd that biU^ I like take my heart atta1d<* I gave 
the man. $150*00, $100*00 a month, till ' I knod<ed' that on the head,^ 

There ^s so many qf them who are on welfare^ the welfare, people 



oan*t do just^what they want to do., Now I Imow that might be a big 
i«)prd to say, but 1 hope that the Lord never let Mr. Scott go down there 
to get nothing. 1 been in the world long enough, I know long ai 1 am 
going to live, I know I, ain't going to welfare for nothing. That 
ain^t ho big word for me tp say. I taiow what my condition is, I know _ 
if I get sick, I have Social /security and Medicare. . \ . 

'But one liiing* does bother me. I told 'Jagger yesterday, I 
said,- "I hope that if I have to die, I hope that I won't be around 
here't^vo or three days before anybody knows'." Mr. , Jagger said, "You 
won't be down there two days withoup me knowing." " Jagger is my 
next door neighbor.. If he, don't see me today, or the day is gone or 
it get too late, he is going to come over and laiock on the window to 
see if I'm home. . - 

.. l"know 'that i- ain't going to get no insurance, I'm too old. I ■ 
Imow that" I'm not going to get rich. Some folks 'got money, just to 
set^ dwm~^and^s cjue eze-i-tT^But-I-don 

care if I wouldn't leave a nickel, at the end of things. ^ 

Anottier thing that bother me is I got a family up on the second 
floor here. He ain't no good. I want to see him out of my house so ■ 
badly He ^of children and it looks like he *is going to kick them out. 
He just ain°t no good. I tells him, "IVhy don't you lay do^m so much- 
money each week fqr the rent so that you can giye me all the' rent, you 
owe me?" He must be M-ound fifty years old. 'There is some people old 
as me aren't never 'going to be nothing. You can't tell them nothing. 
Some of these people take advantage of you Iri this building because 
they don't pay the rent when they should. . I bet you I would get them 
out of here quick if I could. There's nobody give me this shack here. 
A- lot of these people think I got money. "You crying, Mr. Scott ^ you , 
got mpney. ' Mrs.' Scott left you money." Even if she left me mpney,- 
you o-ot to know how to spend your money. .You don't know when you are 
going to get sick. You don't know , how Idlings, are going to work but 
in life. °I was able to dress myself this morriing. . I don't know \ 
whether"! am going to be able to undress myself or not. I went to a 
funeral on Monday, widow I Wiew in the church. She had a blackout, in 
thn chiu'ch. • ^ ' ■ ' 

My wife, Julia, says to' me, at 100 Lark Street,. "It's tough. 
You o-ot to m^m it and you will ma&e it." f She says, "I'm going to 
buy what i have" to buy. 'I ain't going to do nothing like a lot of 
other women do; Ev^n if I see a, person with something .nice on today, 
•I am only «^oinCT -^b buy what I have to have.'" She said, "Guess I will 
save to buy a house now."" And whan she said that, I cut out on spend- 
ing o-olng where I used ,to go, you know what I mem. That's- a good 
thda^ht' ^^men we got the first $500.00 saved we looked at a house on 
Howard Stteet. But I give Julia all the credit for telling me .^that . 
I used to (TO out, play pool at night, Saturday night maybe we would-, 
put a 'quarter or f iftj^ cents on something, mmn Julia told me about 
savint^ some money to. buy a- house, you know, f went to pulling her way, 
I thaSc'her for it. ' mmn you get sick and down, it's nice if you got 
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a sister across the street, or cousin across %he street^ but It^s nice 
i£ you can balaxtce the scaie with money and you don^t have to ask no- 
. body for. anything. That^s nice. I^m tell^g you ' the truth too, 

' I don^t say that-^lN^had no hM^dshlps, ^ But I had a wife .who knew 
how to^ spend money. Number one^ that meant something. But there 
were times when I made but $3.00 a day and even if food Bxid every- 
thing was cheap at that tlme^ I^wasn^t paid but $15,00 .a week. If I 
lost a job/ I dita^t have to. go out and do .tiie hardest Jobs, like 
working with a pid< and shovel. I went out one titne in jErvington, 
They dito^t have stean shovels at that time. The man "had 'a lot of 
picks put there. "Get you a plck^ big boy*" I caught the same bus 
and came back home. And I had been without a job a long tine. 

. c \^ " . . ^- ' ' ' - ' ■ 

' That^s when I went into Bustoess. Julia give me tiie money one 
vtine to go to pay the moneys note on the house on Richmond Street. A 
. fellow had a truck to sell on South Orange Venues and I t^e Charley 

0 or don^over— thereat o-get^thlsi trudc.-^^ ,^The f ellow^ aid_to^Jna^L^!!Y0U_s.ell_ 
this truck for me ^ Mr, Scott ^ and I give you $10.00.", I give Charley 
Gordon $40.00 and he paid $6Q.OO for the trud<.^ ^^en I said^ "now give 
me $10.00 for selling the ^truck for you." ^ I^m buying the truck but 

he dito^t know i't. He said ^ "Mr. Scott you didn^t sell .the ' timck, " 

1 said, ?^If you don^t give me $10.00:5 -I ain^t goxng^tq let him buy it." 
I said/ "You told me that if J can get spmebody to liuy the teudCi.i you 
give me $10 .'00." Ajid I told Julia.^when I came badc^' I said^v^Jtiuiia; 

I lost that money." She said^ "Ho^? could you lose my money." ^ I said^ 
"I didn^t lost ^ your money, I lost our money.r I was about .'five wed<s 
^ paying that note off. , I got ;tlred workiag for the boss down on ^th 
Street ajid got a li''cense. T.had nothing, to put on the truck ^ so I ' 
went to "flie ice house amd'sald, "Let me have six b^ocScs of iee on , 
credit." And then I sold^ice^ I sold wood. I iised to be^ out selling 
to to\7elve or one a*clQ^ at night.' I would go out , early in ^ the morn^ 
ing', selliig.^ * You know tJ^t you * make up^ybur mind to do somethings ^ 
you can .dojit. That ^was kind of . hard ^ but that wasn^t too hard. As 
long as I could keep something in the ice box. We didn?t\have frigid- 
air es at tiiat time. ^Ybu would put a newsgaper.on that lee and roll 
it up. So if^. you struggle you can mal<e kt. " You ^re going to. have mis- 
understandings^ , but it you got a good wif a,- you .can/get' .places / . 

l^hen I look back on my llfe^ I feel that I did the best I could 
do with it. I done the best I' could do.^ The source of ^ my inspira- 
tion these days > what keeps me going is trusting that mmi up there, > 
I get do\m on my knees evei^. night, like He^ said to; That prayer^ 
that you ^ised' to say in the same church. We didn^t have no seats in 
the church. ^ If "you trust that man up there ^ He will open doors for 
you. I know thatrsbme people is going to get so high, when they get 
a bank book^ so^ somehow that they cMi^t talk to Him. I am going to 
live the best way. I decided that a long time ago./ . 
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Panama ./ ^ ^ , . ^ . . : 

Weill i was born in the West indies, and I traveled ten years ^ 
at sea/ And tiien I spent some years of my life in Panama and come ' 
on here* I helped to. dig the Panama Canal, And then f come on here i. 

.:^And-from the^tlme I come on here I been doing the dirtiest of work, 
Wimn Z come on here, a man couldn--t live up in Harlem.. Black people [ 
qoiildn't .live up in p^ts of ^ Harlem, No iblack people up in Harlem ; . 

t^Btm aUbwed .except in certain places, tod many of ttie black people 
were down in' Cherry Street/ Montgomery Street^ then they moved up to 
Railroad Avenue and people beat them up. That^s where the black ^ / 
people used to live ^ where the train c^e on one side. SometijTie 
when the train eame^ it used to set the place on fire. So that when 
people ^talk about ^ Georgia ^ r thir^ we had a rougher time than Georgia. 

■ ' -^en I come here, I went for a job. I was. mi engineer when I 

ca mte h ere. I used feo r un a to gboats but first I used^t^ 1__ 

dredging \engirtf to Par^ And when I taame here I went "there to" ;the T 
empioyment office thiy had there on 14tii Street. And when they go^ to 
call for an engineer/ I went up ajid the ma^ told me^ /T^e don't wmt 
no. porter' here. We don't want no porter here.'' And tihen 1 said^ 
^^"I^m not a porter^ I Bm an engin^ep." He said^ ^T^ell, all right , 
I didn't'know that .they had colored engineers nowhere here.*^ Then 
I said that I was an engineer In^ PMama and' then he sald^ "oh, you're 
a foreigner,". He said^ 'T^ere did you learn the trade?'^ I said ^ 
*^own in South ^erica. And then he said, 'H^ell^ open up Jthe Engine . 'J 
They had everything locked up,, for- a test. And I opened up "the engine 
and I put her to work. And I tested the valves , and he; said, "I^ve^. ^ 
never seen no one test an engine like that yet I said^ iWell;, the 
engine is going and it started and' the cylinder 'turning over, I timed 
her when the crard<shaf t was coming up and I timed /her and I tried her .^\ 
And then he saw that I timed her and she was Winning half speed, he, 
said^ "That's an engineer." So then, when *I was done, he said,; "I am 
not the man to hire you. I am only the /superintendent. The supervisor 
is. the one who has to hire you ^ Mister," Whe|i the sufiervisbr come, 
the first man, he says, "Do you see the engine going? That young 
fellow has 'got it going, half speed arid full speed," The superv^^'sor 
said, "Mister, I will tell you. I rmst tell you the tr^th. If \you 
wasn't a black fellow^ if you were a white fellow, then you v/6uld have 
a Job aJJ. your life here. But ^ since you're a hlack fellow, !■ can-t 
keep you here." I worked, d half a day" there, and he give me ;fr^?o day^ ^ 
pay.> He give me soap for^ washing the hands .and he .says, "Here's 
fifty cents for.limch." At that time fifty ctents would buy a lot of 
food. He. give ^me fifty cents forJ.lmiGh and he give me tt^o days pay. 
And he give me 'a recqnTOendation. And he said, /"If you weren't a 
black man you would have the job aU the d^s of 'your life J! ^- ) 

So then I get a job at a comer house at 93rd Street ^nd 
Riverside Drive, as a handyman. Look after fyei^thing, litrtle elec- 
tric wori<, a little' a- this and a little a-that. No, no,\i^ you were 
a, blacW^n, you couldn't get a gob as an engineer Jji this /place here. 
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You want them to klU you.. For engineer, they-wer^ paying an engineer 
thirty-five dollars a week. But you want them to kill you. . That ■ 
was a white-man job. Do you 4:hink that you could go near' an eledtrl- • 
cian's shop? Do you think that you could go near a bricklayer's- Job? 
They kill you. Those were white man's jobs. 

'■ This here place was worse than Georgia. .Man, y4i couldn't walk; 
on the East Side and on tdieKWes.t Side. This over here was the 
Italian quarter. And the SpMiish couldn't come over here when the 
Italians and Jews were here.- They used to pay me every t^^^p weeks, as 
' a hand^an. I got thirty-five dollars for a half a month. So, I got 
seventy* dollars '.a month. That was in 1912 . = ' • 

1 was -here in 1912, then I go back and then I came back here 
in 1911+. And I stayed here from ISIM- on. All the time people talk-. 
ing about how bad Georgia Was. Georgia ''wasn't as bad as here, ,1 .. 
was" in Georgia then. For the black, it was more friendly in Georgia^ 
^ ' ^than"heTe ; be c aus of -^rhe- c omp e t-i t- ion -^f ot— i obs here, Therle„ w as ^ no _ 
competition in Georgia.-^ The Georgia white m'an.tell you what to do , 
and you do it his way . „ And they were learning you and you didn ' t 

■ know it. But in New York they put you up against the white . people 
and,, you see, that's the difference. Georgia learned you how to do 
a job. The white man says , "Go over there, 1 don't -want your' job. 

I don't want no competition with you." But here in New York, ..the 
white. man put you up against the wall. Up here you cbuldnJt learn 
. a job because no one wbuld teach you. That's the , trouble with. people, 
here . ^ , . ■ . ' 

And when the little, black children had to go to schooi, and s 
when they are coming home from school,, they had to fight their way. 
The black children did. And they would get a bloody;. nose . I heard 
one time when a child said to his father one time, "Oh, my father, 
I don't want to go to school. The white •children will beat me up." 

• Ivhen the first World War came, I go over to 'the Court House. 
^In 1917 they didn't take Negroes Into the service in the beginning. 
We made'.them soldier us. We started work as sentries in the country. 

■ We now call them' country guard. And we worked In the country and so 
got drill training and so theygive us a dollar a day. At that time,. 

■Wilson was ft'esident and we tell Wilson that we want work and, we go 
up there and drill and we get bur money,' a dollar a day* iWell, all 
right, when there are 'about fifteen thousand of us , the United States 
went to war.. And when -fliey get ttventy-five thousand black soldiers, ' 
thfey sent them out to/France. But when they send us, Wilson said, 

■ "You are going to save your country," He 'said, "I don't want to mW<e 

the Negro go across the sea." And the Negroes say why. "Wedon^t 
put them across the sea because, when they . come back, those niggers-; 
who going to disarm, themt" Some of them went across the sea, t^hen 

■ they went, they put on -aiem long swords on their rifles to charge = 
and kin. : But the" foreign soldiers, they said, "We are foreigners. 

, We are English. And French, We ain't so damn stupid to go up to the 
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lOGher."- And, the Sengalese, they said, 'l^e were killed by the ' 
British and we will learn to kill from the British, And we fought 
by the British." And 'the black man said, "We can do more than them- 
people' can do.'" He said, "^^e can go up to the line of .Marny and ■ ' . 
turn .back the German." He said^, 'T^e are going tq see whether the 
Negro and .the aengalese aren't better than the Irish, French or , 
British soldier." And they tut in the 15th Division,' and the =15 th 
was spent up there and, danm, if they didn't turn back the- German 
flank. Then when the Sengalese came, the flank was already turned. 

• ■ ■' ' ' - ' ■ ^ 

And when they came back to New York,- the President said, ""You ... 
see, I told you." The black soldier said, "T^e your foot off the 
black neoble'here." So you see now,' President WiJ.son,' he didn't 
want that" at all, -He was, just like Washington, Keep ttiem in their 
■place. Just use them for a\tool. \^en t^ey are armed,| then who 
will come to disarm them. So after they come back, the soldiers' - 
started to raise hell. They went, to Washington, l^hat did they do 
there? They turned -Hie water hose on themj -ttiat's what they did. 
On-n^hlte^and-colored--sdldiers.bothL_^^tt to Washington to get 

"some money because their wives were In distresFmd- they ^needed the- 
money,, k^nd Hoover told them, to turn the "gun on them, turn the water, 
hose on, them, I know they .nearly drowned;. them, - ■ 

During the first World War, they drafted me to a place. v I 
■was making wooden steamships . Can you believe that? I was making 
wooden steamships," The first country -ever to use wooden steam- '. 
ships in a war. You have to go"' up there to see, them, see all them 
black things, 'them black' scars there, those steamships, they're 
wooden. They were in a hurry and they built wooden steamships. Some., 
of them, some of them parted -in t^^o. They Just .split, in two^ That s ^ 
what I am 'trying to teH you. They split in two. I worked on that 
job during the duration of the first Wprld War. We started In 1916 , 
to o-et the pier built and ,to get them ^^?ooden steamships built and we 
worked on them from 1917. We had Hog Island and we had' Cornwall, 
making wooden steamships. And we'^worked from 1917 to 1918. We worked 
from 1916 on the pier and starting to get all the lumber and all that 
to make the ship.' And so on. - And in m7 ,we put all the boats , . t^^?enty 
five of them,., new wooden Bhlps , steamships, and we were putting them 
out as fast as we could until the _,war finished.. And then we start to 
'puli them up and tie .trhem up here, - 

Af.ter the war was finished," I did many ty^es of Jobs. The 
government discharged everybody. There was only one yard itlll 
building steamships and that was Port Newark. That yard was build- ■ 
Ing ships, like the government, yard over in Brooklyn. And they 
started, they begin to open up' yards., ..here . ' . % 

The ■ gov.arnment didn't try to help you after the war'. ' Ho.w was 
th'e government going to. help you? The .'government didn't have no jobs 
for nobody. After that^there was 'a break, a .depression, because the 
country^ was so down that there .was a break.. They ..wanted the .black 
man to go and leave off 'their tools. They want us to leaive, off 
this nice lathe and to go down and pick apples on ithe farm. - 




^ During World War they was paying $125 a week, '_imd up to $35; 
a day, ^Then I was working in the shipyards^ I seen more moniy in 1917 
than I seen in the last World War^ beciause -I used to get $1,35 mi hour 
:in World War I, We worked all the time .we could wat^k.. The re^lar 
shift was n±]Se hours , but see we t^orkel nine hours extrf.* /They ' 
didn^t t^e any t^es out. Sometimes we carried home $200 a week, 
man. We made time- and- a-half on weekdays, and we got triple time 
holidays and triple time for Sundays. Jtad a loaf of bread at that 
time was ,five cents. You -could go into a restaurant. Mister ^ you 
could go to the beer garden--and put up one poor nickel and you get 
a mug of beer ten inches high. And there was plen-^ of^ food^ at the ^ 
table, tod they had every ttiing/ a- ham, jiotato chips,, and everything- 
thct you can eat or drink. And rent wasn^t hl^. You could, get a 
seven»rDom apartment for $35 a month, a real nice aparteient, or, f our ^ 
rooms for $255 for .,$20* , ' * ^ ^ 

' Wlien I left the government work, I went, to work in the ship- 
■yards as a caUlker^ We wentifrom boat to boat, from yard to yard, 
I made $1.35 an hour, 1 did that type of worW for. about six or seven 
"^/ears. ^ After that,_when this crash come dom in 1929 , and people 
was out- of work, thfc people made their. homes out- of .cardboard. I 
couldn't get no jobs during that time. I don't know how we survived . 
until Roosevelt came.. After thatjthey helped you. There was iv^CA^ and 
then there come WPA and then the "people= worked. I was an electriaian 
then. and I could not getino electriciah work when I ^ent to the ship» 
yards Wlien the Harlem Trade School opened up, I went there to get 
a job as a learner. I go there to get experience. When I went into 
Harlem Trade School In 1940, ^?hen 1 first go there, there was no 
colored boy in there. In that school they were all whites, ^he^ . 
instructors liked me. We were foreign boys, and the white ^ boys did 
not work very hard, and they get to l^e us because he was a foreigri 
teacher sd we' get along With them. And they continued to do so until , 
we get all the\hite boys out of that school up there. - 

Now, man, I'm too old to work. I'm much, too old to, work, I 
was telling you that in World War II I was working as an electrician 
at Sullivan Yard, and at Atlantic Basin, We .didn't have that during . 
the first World War, because there wasn't enough electricity. A man 
used to go around with a ladder and light the lamp when I was young, 
j;He lighted the lamp in the park, and when the wind come the ^amp 
would go out. ^ 

' During the great depression, -they had^ the NAACP, they had the 
Cotton-^lub, and they had the Workers Alliance, And they raised so 
much cain that that's why they bring the WPA on. And ^hey started 
in 1933. I was working ^or the school, for the Board of Education, 
as an electrician. We was remodeling, taking out the old lines, . 
and putting in pipes, the new pipes, and running the conduits through 
them. ^ 1 ■ ^ / ■ 

I^crot hurt working during the last World War here. In Port 
Newark. ^They was building a ship out there, FT boatr. I fell when 
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one beam cut away. A beam cut away and it cau^t .ahpld of this foot ■ 

■-• hereVtb keep-'^^^ sMdngliig^ until they reseued -rt .But' -fliey cut a .pa^t 
■ of my foot off.- I was 'out for' about six months . :,. I got some .compen- ,v 

: sltlony yes^ "that one, ^Ime^ but Ae ■Mat ti^^f^ get 1^ ^ didn't 

- get no compensation.- .1 got an irLjury at. Atlantic ■ Basin. I was; out-. " 

" side measuring wire . ■ Wm roll, out the- Wir,l to , measure iti and right. ; 
. Hfere' sttnetftihg cut me.- And after it^ cut mej liwas aaid -up^ and they 

■ brought a marine case ;;an^ robbed' me .of the gas e and I 

. didn't get anything.' ^'Robbed nie' of the caseV me and the : next white ■ 
•fellow. And we were gding to court, but they say that they can't; go 
■'"up aMihst'^^t^^ navy, .tod" I .was laid up for; than,- six months. 

I' went into the. hospital and- I had. .to pay . .. I had .tp pay a private . ; 

.loetqr. It wasn't so i expehsive then.; They .triated^^ me, very good, 

■ ^better* treatnent thMi ,nol?V' Because at ■aiat: 'tlme 'thevdbetors^Thad 7^^^^:"-^^--"^^^^^ 
to struggle,' sd they give you the best. \, There were so many: doctors,- 
even some' of them were' home relief doctors . .There was welfare doctors . 
'l^hen they- had this.WPA, doctors and lat^n/ers' were 'on home relief etoo. 

Now X receive Medicare arid' I get Medicaid too because when = 
worked 1 didn't get so much big pay because -the pay. they were giving 
in World War II was .less pay in the shipyard than during the first ' ■ 
World War . During, the .first World War we ' were getting $1 . 25 . / They 
didn't have- no CIO. was just coming in at the second World War. , . 

And that's why I- could advance more. ■ And I .had to wait until they, 
had the WPA-, because when you went to -the AF^ of L . they told you -that _ 
they didn 'ft have 'jobs .and -they wouldn « t .allow, you to be a helper. .All . 
the helpers were white. I told the man at. the imion, "I ' 11 jive you . 
4. hundred dollars if you give- me- a •j;pb,' a 'hundred and fifty dolla,rs.' 
r did that so that' I might get experience for a carpenter's trade.j 
And he said, "I wouldn't give you a braik- for a thousand dollars." " 
You didn't get no break' in those days . It was only when the ,. second, . - 
World War' come that, all the electricians that come out of school got : 
a breaks'. ' ' . .-r. . •■ ■ ■ ' ' \\ ' 

.. I don' t know about the Medicare program. Sometimes it looks \ ; 
to me that it is very. shaky , because sometimes ■ the doctors say that 
they don't get no money J So if they don't get the , money ^ in timej. 
some of them wOn't take you. Most of the doctors won't- take you. 
I have had trouble with doctors ' ..refusing me as a result of Medicare. 
There's one up .here/ He'.8 'at l25th Streef near Madison Avenue. He ; , . 
don't' take you. Apother one over there on 132nd Street, ^e. dorm't take 
^ou. At 129th Street, he don't take 'you.. I just go- somewhere els q. 
JjAto to my iwn doctor and h% charges ^en dollars. The^last time ,1 
pky, that one up there -on 127th- Stteet, I paid, him for^three- treat- 
ments and hecharged thirty dollars because he see^that I couldn t- , 
o-et it at my doctdrrs. Then I -go to Slayne.'on 125th Street, he- 
dtmr^es $15 and he- don't take you.. If you -are .on' Medicare or- itfelt are . 
He don't take you without you pay money, unless you are covered by 
Iri^rance, that big Insurance- -what do they call it— in the paper all - 
\the time, Blue Cross and- -Blue Shield. : . " . _ 

/ I receive Social Security and .1 receive a pension from the State. 
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•■R»1- T don't get imiGh. ' I have- trouble- making ends meet on my pension, 
ITs ■ eflryUrao^s. But they help me, I am able, to i^t^^long - • 
?hlsdc±Il service people. Send someone to help me. ; She comes here ,^ 
S Wol S ^alf-Iayl a week. I live,Mone here^. ; The only income 
I reeilve is ; Social Security . , w . . . ^ - /i 

S # ind then-.they run away. This plaoe is mostly Spanish Mid- 1 . 
have moS trouble them. I have been^^ivlng here. ^^^^ ; 

this wafbSlt. Six years ago. It would be all right ^- the people , 
diari^ molest me so much. The apartaents- are .right But^^hey^ _ 
molest me so much, night and day. They are so^^yil, man they ffteal^^ 
from old people; And I have .so' much iron on the door 'outside. That s_ 
trpreienl lem from opening the, door. OtheTOise they , 
the door. That prevents thSm, from jimnwing the door. _ They have^, 
rSbbed me about three , times this year.'- They come m there and .they , 
com^ in^lhJoSgh the open window there . - They didn ' t . try ,to- ha™ 
bStthSt^was: because I wasn't here. - One time r was here and they . 
:Sie??o come up and in, and I cashed out^the 
and they ran'. ' I called the police, . but they can't dd nothing. ^They 
Sn't SoteSt you. Man, all these young people, so many are addicts. 
YoS-hear Sem Si the time. All ove^.tt.is area ^ey p buy^ and, 
sellina dorfe The place is rotten witn it. Before rhis I H-^d in ^ 
SriiSI Sses, in lenement houses.^ f''^^£'^^fU.. 
This is 'the first time I lived in an-'apartment. I wish I dicln t nave 

•to live here. " . ^ ' _ 
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Wimie Booth 



/• I. ean*t understand why you want to ta^ to me. Come all the 
way you comes for what? It puzsle me that you think I got somethirig 
to tell you. I got a million^ stories I ^ could tell^ But you say you 
are 'interested In what I done, what kind 6f work; and so, ^^^^hat Jobs. , 
I ha,d* So many -they7all run to a way. In fact I remember 

better t^e things I did, when I was youngs maybe because some of them ^■ 
last longer^ maybe, begause^ I was young.^ You say start from^the : 
beginning, when I first iegan to work^. j^ell you know, seems' like 
thepi weren-t ajiy real beginning, 1 always^' work*: s 

I was born up. in. the country^ pine woods and some cotton l^d. 
pappy ^he^ had some, land, -D6n* t know whether it was! really his'. - : . 
Maybe he just work it.. But that Vs "what we all did''. Up. diid do%m . . ^ 
those red 'clay fields^ day in day out. \Cqurse ,it wasn-t all work. 
We were just young folks thep. Of course, we were supposed .to go to 
schopl. Down the road- a wayi But It weren^t much of a school and, 
*tlq one seemed to care rmch whether I went or not, Leas'^\?ise my folks n 
diem -t 'cause I don^'t think they had ^nMch schooling^ a^ all. No one 
ever, read anything 'that I can recall. We' were that far from to^m, ; 
We .didn't see things l^e 'magazines or newspapers to speak of , I - 
remeiriber, come to ttiiric -of it , .reading newspapers pasted on the wall 
to keep the wind out, ^ —4- ' 

But of course that's all ;a' long time ago ; and all I toiows is 
that I could read some iut that-s about all that I learnt .in school. ^ 
Seems' that after I got big and strong enough to work man -^s work there 
weren't much sense in sitting in? that ^ tiny 'school with all them children,, 
just to listen to them Mnd. the school teacher, ^ I'm kind of sorry now 
that I didn't go to school longers maybe it' might 'have made' a dlf f ere^ice ^ . 
maybe enot. You know^ that time, I guess I taew so little ^'out what ^ 
things wei^e like beyond where' we li^ed. Just the '^-next town and not , 
much about that. I just, thought I would be what^my ' pappy, was , a 
farmer. Come to think- of it ^ sometimes ^it seems . to me that it 
wouldn't have been too baj^^ that is if could ^-ve made a. go of, it,. '^^ . 
I sure wouldn't be wherff^I am now, middle of nowhere^. ^sitting, on a 
stoop, , . ' - ■ , / 

7 * At least they , I mean my foBcs , tiiey had some place, and 'they 
•had kinfolks all 'around. We really did have some good times , mo ■ 
rriatter how hard it was. I mean get togethers arid aU that- And ; ■ 
Sundays. We knew each other, knew what to' expect,^ who was good and 
whb v;as bad and who Was in between, ^^he're I guess most of us were. 
But ^your folks woul.d tell yoUs I mean really tell^you, if you been 
bad or mean, Ypimg ;people, they khew that the ^older .fol^s ^ not Just , 
your pappy or mammy, were watching ttiem even when they weren -^fej^.— / 
watching them. That sure .is ^nqt what I see^ around heM, , Nobody . , . , . 
watphes anybody^ it seems ^ but ^hat It really is, the way, I look at ^ 
it 7 we older ones. are just plumb^ scared to* say anything, We've Just 
been pushed aside I guess and flnariy you. get sq^ you don't wen, care, 

: -59- . ' ' ■ .> 
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/ I don't know why I ta^ so much about those long gone times. -Seems . 
■ another world and sometixnes it^s hard to know what comee bet^^?een, - ; % 

; Anyway 5 you know that there^^' no^seh^ 

cotton farmer In the South the way my. pappy raise cotton, ^hat^s 
' all over now, ^d all the; time. I was growing, things were getting, 
worse. I grew up. into what they call the Depression, I guess we 

just slid into it where we were , Hard^ times Just ; came^'naturally , - 

it seemed. Looking from today ^ donjt know how we managed to get . ' 
^through those times. .It was^just scrounge and skimp all the^tlme. 
After some years^things got a little bettter, but those years, we all 
just got by and my family, .1 mean my brothers ^d sisters, we just 
^ all flew "away, got scattered all over so I hardly know where they ^ 

are today, if they, are still aliye. ^ Got some addresses somewhere 
^ but I moved so many-times- -they^^s^ I be and I 

' Suppose they done the same: It^s not \right not to toow whether they. ^ 
s alive or not, If^ they died, not to be at the funeral even% ^ ^ ' 

But you want to know what work I do in those days* Seems li<e 
any kind of work, so long as it took someone young and steong, There 
- was that- kind of work always, seems to me. Not much maybe, so ^e all 
kind bf took turns at it, or maybe scrapped for it. But we did have 
ways of 'making do.- By^that'tlme I was gone- from my pa^py's place. 
Spent, time in towns and cities. First of, all Augusta.^ Those were . 
"^the days before the" big war. ■ And I remen^er that things got better 
-when the war came nea^. Course there wasn't any factory work or work 
likp that.' Not then. I t^^^ar ^outdoor work or maybe cleanup work*. 
There wai work like on' the railroad or Just the^ highway and aiere 
was the sawmill, if you were young and strong^ ■ ■ 

/ ThatMms real work. , I don-t thii^ young fo^i today know what 
\ real* worlc is. I don^t thiri< I ever work so .hard. Seems l^e--^ .! can 
/ still feel it somehow in my arms. Ydu had to be careful but yoU had' 
^ to be ^ick, Ajid those, saws, ^ they like a wildcat ready to take a bite- 
you not careful. I remember belt once,- it -broke and whack the^ ' ■ 
fellow next me across the shoulder and he never lift his arm again , 
^T^ust^roke 'some th tog "inside , ^a -nefveT they-^say , arid^I .use to^aee^hwi, 
'/his arm hanging all" white and cold next him,' Not ^ much of a jnark ' 
I . outside.^ We were young then, we didn^t think much a;bout things like 
^ that/ Never get us,^ we say. We\t6o pmart but I guess., a lot of us 
wM^eri^t so Smart as we think, - , " . . • 

■ f . ' _ * ' ■ ■ 

Before the war, that's^ how I divide Aings, There were lots^ / 
of jobs "and lots of^^times with no jobs. We all together, .we yQung ^ ^ 
fellows,. all together so at least you ^ stay alive. One fella just 
about' bound to have a job ai^d we all used to sharing. But of course 
^there never was anj^thing Ifft over.* It, was day by day then. That's^ ' 
why, when the war^qame, I said this is for me% ;^N^^^ 

place and maybe make something of myself,^ It was the_ army for me 5 ^.. 
rigbt from 'the beginning, . I, heard about- the ^navy.' /Everybo^dy knew 
what the navy wa%. But the army 5 there .was the recruiting office 
and it just seemed tfte thing to do. The army, that^s what divided 
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'"^ my life, you could say. 'Before and mfter. It seem to me that 

before and. after. It seem to me that; before I knew where I belonged,. 
^ -where I lived, who I see, what I suppbeed to do* After, I really^ < 
never came home* . So mmy: ways» First of all, I never knew the' 
™"~~^G^Quntry so big, the .world^ s^^ M ^ink, a falrm boy from ^ 

\ Georgia and he^s in the middle somepiace ;of 'Europe"^^^^^ 
V . Itself. We all ttiought it-would never, come to an end. Thousands' of 
us down 1ft' the middle of that trpop' ship, mil sick, "wd we ik^p^ 
toavelllng and. travellings That was- something to remember. TR&--d^bn- 
voy all over the ocem' and we all wonder ing . when we going to be blow 
up. ^d none of us can swim either. We use to laugh- abou/t'it. / / 

' - The artay was something. . You mention training. ^Well, we got^_ ■. 

some training in m^ing our bed and how. to salute and hold i^our rifle, 

.. * But. youiknqw 'what I really got frtom ttie^arr^? You^re^ gonna 

laugh. I learned how to do laund - 
as^ Jhe army, caj.ls.lt. I know the amy had schools , schools for every- 
thing and I wouldtve liked to go to some of those schools, like auto 

^ *' ' mechanic or cooking* But' Instead 1 learned how to run the biggest - 
machine I ever saw. It could wash all the dir^ clothes of a whole 
battalion at once.^. We were called . a Quartermaster Battaliori, Laundry. 

itad we were all black with about five whites for officers. And 
^ "a few others for sergeants. Arid we go overseas to wash the clothes , , 

of all those white? soldiers with rifles, and tMks md things , so they 
can be clean when they out fighting./ Not ttiat I c^ say I really , 
mlncled that much. "We all kney that we^ weren^t there for fighting, 
umtil . maybe. Just at the end, ^ I heard tiiat some boys did go into the 
' ■ . infantry but It^ was nearly : all .over .then. So while the lighting was 

going on; lU^e 1 say, I didn^t mind it vtoo much, except you knew that ' ^ 
you were Just. loading and/ unloading and. doing cleanup work for the 
white man-s army. ^ You run^ that laundry unit day and night some time. - 
Tiii^you can run it in yoiir sleep. 1^ shoi^d have, gone' into the" 
^ ^ laundry business, I knew that machine so w^ll^ but of course^, J / 
don*t suppose that* s the -way they run a laimdry In /civilian/lif e. . / 
But that^s the only training I ever did get, so help me, in the whole/^ 
time I was in the arn^. How to put up ^^d knock down and load and / 
unload that dami laundry unit. ^ ^ ' / ■ 

' . But the hard part, really, if^you come to > think of^ it, it came: \ 

^ \ after the fighting was 'all over and we settle down in Germfany. Seems 
' that* when 'the soldiers start padklng -flieir bags ^to go .home and'' sq, on, 
. . ^ there wasn-t imch use for.us ari^ore^, so we hardly have to operate' 
" the laundry. They saying us for ' the Japanese they say. So there /we 
all were, about a thousand or more, all stuck in the mud outside / 
Nurernfaerg.. Ml the white troops in nice houses all around the cl"^ . 
~ --- - . and we iaundrj^ rrnist have looked for so 

it could\be wet ail the tine, in little; ^nts that le^ and' mud ^11 ' \" ^ 
around so you never get dry'^and clean in a thousand years./ So we go ^ 
into Nuremberg, all blown up .and ruined, but the Germans they like 
us. They like anybody with a candy bar or some cigarettes^ 

' '. ' . -71- . ■ - ** • , • ■ . / . ' • . . 
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So iiiere •we are with Germa^ girls iM our arms and those. MPs . 
■ juit looking at us like tHey want to run us In^ ' Mci there , were 
^figtits and things ^ so finally :th4 . amiy dealdes that it is going 
' -to move uh_ out o£ tHe .mud ^ ^but^ they still don* t .w«it us near my ' 
' ' . city so* "fliey move us to a German ai^ camp in the mountains ^ out- 

! side gf^the place where Hitler used, to have his aiimmer placi.: Me t . • ^^ 
~Tndn^^*frlend6-went- up— lAer^e'^^^^^ at the top 'gf % 

mountain it was. We stayed there ^ a whiXe T^Bu^rthe-offf^ 
were in torn, so-we ^ just laii around,: I^, heard the^^ 
but 'I dldn^t bother, ^Would^^t have done ^y goo^ '^yw^r W^^ 
% . waited to go to the Pacific* . , ' ^ ' . ; 

Then it wak all over and we came bade the way we came and there; 
I was in'^Norfolk and ^ they took us to a CMip In New Jersey ' to get our 
discharge^^ Honorable discharge as ^ulck as they" cpuld get us out; I ; 
never, see^^ t^ S Iffli th is ^ s 1^ , that ; btl& .there you 

were, ex-GI,. battle ribbons md every tiling ;;"Stll^^ 
some p.ay in your pocket* And friends- sayings let ^s go to New York, 
^ il guess I never thought about going back to Gepr^ia, . 1 was on the 
---^move then. Like I said, it was after the war then and I thought I 
was a blg^man, been ta Germany , ordssed the ocean, ribbons on uni- 
form, here I ccme^ Neu York. ' . ^ 

V Maybe I ^m' tiajclng too much. You say .If I am, I ^m trying to ; - ' 
. . tell you the jobs I We di4, but they^re mixed^n^?lth^ other things too 
^ so it isn^t easy jus^t to say what I -worked at, and I c^n^t rememKer 
■ the one wltiiout the other* I don-t of ten' thir^ about what 1 We- done ^ 

where iWe worked, v DU^e ^ said, there ^s been so m^y places and things 
\ lW,e done. It sometimes seems all mixed^up ahd= I have to refresh my, 
■memory about the times and places, I rememb.er sometimes, when I was 
%looking- for work ^d \they asked where J had worked for the last ^^enty 
years 'or ten* years, or .whatever and I would think, there Isn^t room . 
. to put It down and anyxvay, I can ^t keep it all sttalght with the ^ years 
and so on that they ask for, That^ was when'S was -looking for;^qrk ^ ' 
at big places and tiiey had these employ ment pepple asking ydu ques- - ■ 
t ions \.and writing -things dow^^ ■ ' 

■^It^fs funny to think about" just !now,^ It ^s been just about toenty- 
five years since I come to NeW Xork-, big and. strqfng J was, all*^et 
to mak# it, , Here it is twen^-flve'years gone by and this is how 
you/see me now, broken down "and 'sitting here^on a^stoop with my friends 
and you woulto ^t believe- what -I was like then, . My arm was thick around 
like a big hmi and I dldn^t knpw what it was like to^, be tired. People , 
even sald^ why dtin^^ you; try for to be a boxer, you gotvthe hody. 
But I knew that I. was too old for that and besides I-never did like 
fitting that much, Dldn-t even like to watch it on TV ^ , people beat- 
ing each other ^s Krkins out and getting, aU cut up,^ 

^ : . .There I am in New York,' looktog^ at all the big buildings and 
hearing my friends spy that there^s "plenty o^work and .we can get < 
ahsad, Plen^. of vwork ^d plen^ of women, ;^ Just reach out and grab, 
and you can have it. \ Me' thirty years old/, and ^eady to take it all in. 
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; In. thos^e days 5 I never had to think^ about, a job, I had lots- of - 
friends ajid I made a lot of friends* .You just knew where there' was r 
work to be had. You never had to thlrik about staying too' long at 

- a Job, And it^s a faet that I never, did. stay long' for a partiQular^ 
job. Seems like there always came^ a time when I knew that a job 
wasn^t taking me any ^laqe and 1 had sgme money in my pocket and the 
best thing ;was to take'off for a while ^d look for;-sdmettiing else. 
Course when I got married^ r did stay longer 'at a ^Job^ but" that 1* " ■ 

„d±dn^t last. Just canie apart and there I was with some' furniture 
-and some payments due and Toothing. to come home for when I 

' c^e over here to Newark, / Seems like I had enough of New York / abou^^^ 
1955 I thliik It was* I had an army friend over ..in Newark ' and he said 
I could move in with him. So I thought I would just forget all that-, 

; furniture ^^and those payments md./the whole business. That^s when l' 
thlrf< I began to lose touch with my kin, > ' 

Sometljnis it seem-to me that it^s-been all^down hill since I 

. .come to Newark, ' I thirfc lt*s been a' bad luck town for me, but I 
never seem te be able to get away because I. dito^t want to go back 
to. New York and I didn^t want^ to go back to Georgia. Couldn*t^do ' 
that. What I do' at age? try to raise cotton? Knew I woulcti^t ' 
be any use/on the railroad or up in the sawmill cpmitryi So 1 just 
stayed here in Newark and took whatever come my way ^ whatever that 

^ ml^t be and some, of it mighty hard, It^a- funny^ tiie older you get 
the' harder the job is, because you can pick and choose ^ymore, 
I did work, that I can- scarce believe I did* * Lifting things ^ carrv- ^ 
Ing' things 5 cleari-up jobs, I can tell you /that I took what cam$.J 
Some of: thosp jobs weren^t so -bad, . /Maybe a clean-up Job in a! yard^ ' 
but'some^ well they just about took everything I-^had. i can^t com- 

: plain^. .'never.^ did compla^ln really because 'what - s a man to do ," But 
it-* was sure down hill for me^ md it was move from one place to ■ 
another and from one job to mother. " ^ ^ / 

' . ' ^ ■ \ - . ^ ■ * ^ . - - 

The /funny thing is ^ a man gets older without really knowing' it, 
Doesn-t really feel it until he just can^t do-his j^b anymore,'' You 
think you can^ iyou can-t. It Is gone ^ won ^t cbme-back. People who 
work with their head'; maybe the head ge^s better , when it gets . older - 

'but you see me, ^ you wouldn^t /think that I could lift almost anything 
in my day,, tyhat can I lift^now? Sometime I. thiric that even a bottle 
of , beer is heavy, ..Ohj it comes to a man'^suddeh, You^re ydung^ you^re 
old and that^s it. ^ tod to tell the truths maybe you should Just die 
away,. Ymi-re worn out, just' like ai car ^s. wprn^out,' No sense trying- 
to^^^wepair it,*' . ' ■ ■ ; * * , : ^ ■ , 

' I not alone, Don^t know how many there is of us, on ^hia 
street 5 this city, but there ^s nmiber of us. We keep together ' 
some, ^ In the. summer^ it^s not^so bad. We talk^ maybe somebody got 
something to eat, to drink. Maybe we just ta^, We/re all^^fie same, 
you understand. We move around some; I in this house for t^vo years, 
but that^s a long time. It istt^t much and some .houses they get- tqrri« 
do^m^or burn down or Just plurnb give but. No heat, no water ^ no land- 
lord. The Juhkles move in and then it'^'s time to be finding another 



Dlade The whole Central Ward * I remenibew what it , ,was when I come . 

heri"'saeins /to>e It's falling to- pi^^^^ l3J<e, , 

•thos-e German cities -fliat the 'Old U.S, Air Force knQd<, to pieces. _ 

Woald^you beWeve it? A whole city th^t . looks like it^s^been . bombed , : 
i- dut and'' they told us that it- was going, to ^ be all new, full of^new , 

houses and, whatathey call them,, Senior.Cltizen Houses. I SOt to . . 

laugh. -^Here I ' art, how ^oW do you think? But. I 'm worn out and ten. • 

ymS dr-'more will come before I can get into one- of those Places > , , 

and aien they' won't 'let- me' in because others will be there ±1^^ 

• So me and my friends, we have to look for what we can g^t and we^ 
•move here and there so we hardly have a place we call our own. ; Or 

anything to go witil it.: "How~cto your ' , 

• ypur- room,; not if ' the jiu^ies know, it. ' ' ' . , ■ ":'y'"T'\"~ 

People around here, they 're scared of. the junkies.. Won't go 
cmt at ni^t if they can help- it. But we get along. They toow^we^^ . 
ain't got nothing except a few dollars every wed€ or so,, the welt are, . 
so what I do, -I let them have: a dollar or-so,- and I sp«id «ie rest : 
as guide I "can, so they don't bo'ther'. me at all. Sometime they ev^en j 

• Rive me a bottle or two of beer if I -got .nothing. We 3.ive and let 
live ^ like they say. But I don't blame people when they are driving 

- at night through -fliese streets; These young folks can be mean, . real- . . , 
mean fflid they leave us be' because they goj: .ptherrthings to do., = - 

' You ask how I go about getting ' a jttb 5^?hen.'I. haven't got a job. 

. The -answei Is 1 don't." That's past for me. Oh,^ I'd|*pke a job if I , 
could do it and someone come to give it me, but I wouldn't 

. to go toge#a job.. Jhe kind: of things i used to/da, Beemslike^^at 
all dried up. I never:%as\ f of jobs in f actor les ,.,though I had some 
in my time. But everybody Wo^s tHe factories is tgoing. Was ^ a time 
when I mi^ht have thought of the 'unemployment people , ,they had, ^ odd 
Jobs aiM such,' but. IhSven'^hea^^ don^tjmow ; 

' whettier it's worth the trouble. There cqmes a. time when you just ■ 
don't f pel up to looking for Work .anymore. I used to hear about jobs 
from my friends. They'd- pass\ them along., . But now nwst of^my fiends . 
are ffohe and the ones ' left they haven't any ^ ^ 

friend! we're in- the same bofc. I sometime think that foUcs my age, 

'have'ajob, a house, they jus t\ don't wanf ..to be bothered with us. 
One thinW'l know for certain, the'church they can't be bothered. ■ ^ 
They fiuild'those big new buildlVigs but they donjt want us in them. 



■ ' We're- supposed to stay ' right where we are. This, stoop, vthis^ 
is where- you'll "find me and my friends. ' Come summer it 'S ' not so - - 
bad " I don't dare to think about winter, But I -suppose I won, t be 
alo^is for tod manV more . Vou ask me about what I going to do when / 
I feet bid. Man, I'm 'old now and ,1 don't .expect to be; much older. 
You ask- if I hfive Social Security or Veterans Benefits and all those 
thlncrs.. I have -what I get ' from the welfare. Once 1 had my honorable 
discharge but that's gone and maybe it would be just trouble to. go to 
tS How am I goiSg to get another discharge? ' They take one- look, 

at me and give me the.tunaround. , I ^of * evjn know about^Spc^^ 
Security. I know I once Iiad a card and a number, but it s like, my ^ 
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: :v ■ ; ,arny;^m ju^t gone Kfjay, It belohgy^ to .ttie 'time when I was ^ 

' ; young and strongg when J was a soldier and kfter^ when I had good 

^ jobs moriey In my pockets* Now I, Just sit 'here and wait, ^ and i^ ' 
\v:^ i hi^ that-s about all I expect out of life .these v ' 

■ ,days* . — • ; ^^ ' ' ■ ' . \ / / , 
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Mary. Cr Dwell . = . ' , ^ % 

. ^ ' .. ■ " " ■ . 

Most of my Ghlldren, fhey .got up here beIor~e:I did. Me, lived.. . : 
in Alabama, me and husband;, but raS/ oldest children, they had aH ■.. • 
cQme,.up' here before we 'did. We, first moved from, Alabama- to Covington, ^ 
Kentucky, ih" 1922. That's just .across thi river from, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Then we left Cdvlngton in. 1927 and moved tip here.' '',When my' ■ < .. . 
husbamd died in 1932, w'e was dp here 'Just five years; I been here ; . 
-ever since . 'Cdurse .1. was born in'' Mellnda, Florida^ where I was « ■ 
brought up, butiaU my, children* were born in Aiabama, Same town my ; 
husband was born in. « .-w . ' , . ' 

Well, you know my husband wprkid at, what's .the name of ' that . 
place where Mr. Baxter was working at, that's the place he was work- 
ino- at when he died. "-He was working on the railroad .before, he came : : , 
to^Newark . That was ln\Alabama /and" in ' Kentucky He first worked at 
the scissor company in Newark. I know that the last place, he had 
to go to work at five o '.clock In the evening and he worked until 
seven o'clock the next morning.. V%d he had to punch the ■clock every 
ni^t. That's where he was working when he died.; 

' Sam^my son was living here when he died, and Sam stayed right • . 
with me. "''His name was Edward ^ecil but 'We'.hidcnamed. him Sam. ' ^Vhen 
he was - a little boy Sambo. ' Hi\ was' bom in Alabama, like all of my 
chiJ^en. I am the mother of ■twelve children,' .eight girls Md four 
boys. .And Son was my oldest boy ^d/Portlee was itv next^oldest boy 
and Sam was my' next oldest. And then '■Beau Jay, .the one you 'saw at., 
school, he was my younges't. • He llvis^ in .Washingtonv D. C. HlS: nanie 
really is*Richard.. Leconnier , but we cklled h^m Beam Jay when he was 
a little boyk And we still go ^'by thatX .Most of my children rtow are 
running pressing shops , Qleaning and pre^sang. Eortley runs, a. press-;' . 
,ino- shop. Sam was '-working when he died, he died 'irl, 1958 , ' , 

;# \ am a hundred yea^&^ twenty-fifth of 'thia last Jiilj^* If I . 
live t6. eeg, the twenty^flftt. of 'neict July , I^H be a hundred and qne,^ 
They had a progrmi for a birthd^ ppty f oi?; rrte;^ clrurGh^ the. 
Metropolitan churGh. ' And now 1 ^ just living on, ^ I can.^t see how 
to' do nothing for, r^aelf J But I have aived all -over Nparf<;. 

Since 1932 I lived with Sam, fne and Sam, And all of my children 
they were living with me until they^ got married. . When we f,irst .moved 
up here, we moved the horses with usl And we stayed/ witJi ttiem^ >Thenv 
we moved up to 157 Camden Street." Then we moved from there, me and ^ 
my husband^, ^f ore, he died, we moved 'f*om there around to .WaUaGe Avenue. 
^ir. Casa^Kahe-s house and ^that's where we were liv'ing when he .died'. 
And then I moved from there I moved bad< to Oamden Street*' WeMived 
all over .the place on Camden Street.. Then we moved to 13th^ Avenue and 
then down .to South Orange ' AvenueC Goldie ,May^ got married *there and _ , 
her and her husband were living on Huntington Street and we, moved from 
there Moim. to Huntington Street, ^Cauge Charlie died in 1932, and so 
I just moved all over .Newark after he died. When Leland died we weri 
livins in the Scii'dder Homes,* . . , ^ ^ 
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■ ^ When we moved up Kerea ^ husband was working fqfr |the v^H^qs^ 
GO^npariy in Kentucky t bu^ he d±dn*t liJce New^k* \^JUst bef or^^ 
we was' f ixingv to write to: tiie man Jie worked for in, Comngtdn md. go • 
I ba^ to Keniudcyj if . he oould have gotten the sstme job back, because v 
He was working for the railroad "company, in Cbyington/ |^d then if he* 
CQuldn^t. get. I3iat job^ba^, he was igoing, to write to Mobile^ Alab^a,^ 
.and. get the Job he* had there, back. %And if he had livedo we would 
have been living in Covington or Mobile.' ^ / 

- He Jusft didn - t^lUce it up heye niuch, ^Course Hp used to'^ work ' 
at /crowds and meetings hpnselfi when w was down to o^ur home W 
Because we owned our own' h^ome and then he had a r^estaurants Colored , 
and; white ^ and he sold ttie ; ice ^ouse. : And then, too^ lie was ai|^undfr- 
fakers 'when we was A Parlor ^ Al^ama, where he was pora and, raieM. 
And all ny . children wepe born to "toe eafee to^m he was born, in. But : 
Ivwaa bom in Florida* riot far from Pensacola.. ; / >a ■■- 



He run the^busteess and hfe worked at the milli the' sawmill. 
^That how come He lef ts because' they moved " tt.e sawmill, tod there ^ ■ ■ 
' war en^t.no^. work thwe for nobody ^ that ^ s how^ com^ he left there, and \ 

* come tq Covington,' Kehtticky . ::He- worked^ .tt ^ Martiii Lindsay \ ^ 
\gas jthe mta tJiat owned it. toi he moved\^f rom Pa^fe to Mobile, '^^f^^^^ 
Ale^aina , when all ^the work there in Paylor, had ald^ed doivn . - And no- ^ 
body didn^t have nothing to do, J,o that ^s the reason why he left 
tiiere and come 'to Coyingtoni--Kenta^y . workedt|'at^Crotter Mills^^ 
there mid then he had a restaur Mt. ! And a place where., -ftey cleaned ^ ; 
olotheSp and a place where ';they %ixed shoeij \All/that was in the ' 

vbuilding we had Sown there. ^ And .the men would brfmg their^ clothes - 

* there to 'be cleaned and they .had a man there^ to qlean' f olke^ Qlothes 
and place to fix shoes. Oh* ht had a nice business down. there. 

% In Newark* during the. depression, wells ioth ,the ^boys were, 
^'going to. achool here in Newark J at' West 'Side. -Sj^t Beau Jay 3 he hadn't 
graduated V when his ■ fattier died.- ^ Cause Charliif U^d to look^ at his 
. record 'and. he would say "That fioyi If: I live, 1 going to put -that 
boy throu^; colleges if I. have- to whip my arms c^ff." He sure did l-^e 
Beau 4ay . ,'Beau Jay is my ^baby boy ^-but Rosalie/ is my baby. ' She ^s & r . 
the last onq that lives here^. Beau Jay was' my youngest' boy . ' Anyhbw.g 
all of ^^them was children when' their daddy died.| Rosalie^ was going . - 
to a ;school' here"^iri Newar^g Jhat big school down there wnere they all 
used to go^ white and colored- was going there,/ Robert Treat. That^ { 
was where^ s^e was goihg when her f airier died^ Robert Treat, IJ.II 
never , forget, it. _ That- morning she was ,go,ing tp schools that was - 
when she was f if teen^years old, and he^GaUed pe, he said^- '^^ellf - 
Rosalies I^ve lived to see bur baby fifteen years oid,"( 'That was in 
April and he died in. May. The next month he^ dieds in\ 1932. Yes^. \ " . 



During the depression^ he^- still had 'his jjob^working, ; We were 
living over there Jji Goldie -s^ house^^over .there in Huntingt 
and I didn^t suffer ^cause Bemu Jay had a nic'e job shining shbess 
and Sam there was some, laundry where he, worked at,; when he died. 
He died "in 1958. • ' " ^ /- ^ I - ." 
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Beau Jay liVed wit^ me before hm eymv mMried. After ^graduating 

- frdm Morgan State 'College, hiip and aiebe^ the/wife he 'got now ^ they 

- both graduated at the same time, He-s only got but^ one child. Hia 
name is Rl^y, and he's about ^enty-tWoI Beebe was livlni.in New' ■ ' 

' York at tfie tlme^ -Beau Jay 5' he used to be a mail carrier* ' Nbw he 
has osome other Kind of j 9b , some night j otr,,^ - ^'Jhen you get old and 
bluid md diaagteeable s so that you dipentf, on children 5 tod old as I ' 
amvyou know your mvid is gone* - I can thii^ of things better way". ^ 
back there when I' was yoimg, than I can now* ■ ^ 

Well 5 ity life begtas a long time ago* Mine ; began when I was^__,_ 
in Florida 5 a little bit of a. -fliing* My mo-mer died when she Just 
'.had two 'children,: >le m& m iister, Ify sister was yotmger than I 
' was. And *when she died^ that was how come^ we come to Alabama ^ because 
all her people livi Iji Al^^ama, Her oldest sister come down tiiere 
and got p me and my sister and, brought us to Brutons .Alabama* .And we 
lived there pt Bruton^ Mabama* She was livtog with her daughter ^ ^ 
artd her daughter's house btirnt dowh^ end -dien my mother had m sister 
V that- lived in Parlor , Al^ama^* vShe had a sister md she had a niece . 
"that lived therer And her^ niece ^d my auntie t^e my yoimgest sister. 
And we lived right close together arid .we weren't separated because ' 
we/were right' close together ^ the houses ^We, And we were raised 
up in Parlor — and that was husband ^s home * where 

he was^^bom^ and all his children born in the mmmm place where he 
was born, 

' ^ * ^ --' ■ » . 

I got so many grandchildren* I got the goddMmdest gang of 
" grandchildren and a gang of greats grandchiltoen and a gang of 
greatj ^eat ^andchildren. There is no use trying to coimt l^em, 

- I have given up long ago. Goldlei MaSp how many gr^dchlldren? ^ L..;.: 
CGoldie: you , Have, six living 6hildren and yot*^ have, nine grandchildren^ 

■ten grfedt grandchildren and four great, great grandchildren *,) SMie 
lived right with me imtil he died. *^ . ^ , : 

. . l^at borers me is that I can^^t see,- Can ^t get aroimd t6, do ^ 
nothing for myself, ' I would like to be up so that I could cook and 
do- for. myself and wash my clothes 5. so,' I wouldn*t ;have to bother peopiev 
^abouf nothing* Because 1 love to cook and I just loved to woi1< around 
the house. Oh, I coulfi cook most ^ything, I, used to^ when we were 
iown in Alabama^ the whites and .colored* %We had a whltf dtaihg room . 

. and a coibred* We sold all kinds. We used to have ^ a soda water 
fotmtain* We made our oim ice crean; made all our ice cream and 
soda water* ^We would just' buy ttie flavor, Could I cook chitlini Oh^ 
yes, Lord, tod ioup, tod. Lord, I used to make the finest rolls 
and fried chicken, and beef anid , we uied to have venisOTi;" people used" . 
to kill deer and all, and thenMn the market they^had all kinds of ^ 

'meats you don ^t ever see up here; Rabbits and s^lrrels, ^e^ used, to 

.cook. Them white people, they were crazy about our restaiirant. They. 

'sayV'nien used to come down from Montgomery, Mabama to our home, to 
fish and they would cbme to my place and eat a^l the time, white and 
colored. We had a nice place, Down to our home we .used to make all ; 
= our- ice cream. We ha.d a big old five ^gallon ice cream freezer. 

- , . ^ ■ \ ^ ^ . ^ " . — 
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My oldest daughter, used to tfeach^ SHe, taught aehoc^l seyenrsyears , 
• Rosalie was. a teacher and ^one of my; grandchildren'. Uvea here on the ; ^ 
' first floor. Lois ,^shfe. ^aduated from A and T College. And Rosalie 
gradua-ted from 4 and^T. And Beau Jay graduated from Morgan State . 
V College, Mid noW 1 have a grandchild in Brown; University . Tha^t's ' ■ 
Gbldie's'boy. And another boy at Rutgers University. Then Roger ■■ 
and ' Louis j my great ^andchildren, they are in 'college., ' , - ' 

■ I used to have to go to a doctor 'very often, but' 'I haven t.' 
been for a long .time . See , . I ' ve go^t sugai; ^diabetes . , f , had ■•been , to , ^ 
Washington to visit Beau Jay and.' his wife and I was crazy about sweets. 

.1 used to 'eat so much ice cream and. candy , So wheil 1 come frQin ^ \ 
Washington that day there" was 'a man who sold Ice ere tei and e«idy-'and 
I jus,t°Gouldn»t get enou^ of them. % eat .all -the way from Washington 
to Newark. So I sa£d, this -is bad. Md^..I went to Dr. Haynes and he . 

'/told me, you are 'just full of sugar./ ^30 h'e, sent me to a diabetic . 
doctor and he said you are just a regular sugar baby. ° That's ^e 
fxrst I knew that I had diabetes. It ''a' been, a long time. I stay on ^ 
a diet anaj I. have to take insulin. evei^ morning. It's, given to me/ 
in shots. Rosalie ■'gives it to me "every morning. I can't eat nothing , 
sweet and my son. had it. My oldest boy. But that '"s the pnly thing 
that 1. have had to go to the: doctor for. . I, have always been pretty 
healthy. I was always just as healthy. Nothing" didn't bother me.;« I; , 
eat anything I wanted to eat. Ain't nothing bothered me.- I 'was 
always just as healthy as. I could be. ■ . 

. . ■ ' I've" Bfeen on Social Security eyer since Sam- died in 1958. I . 
have to pay the rent-^ut of it. DonH have much lef* out of "it then. . 
The children take care of me.' -I can't. do nothingjby' myself.. The, 

' church- helps me out, „too.- They had my .birthday party down there and - 
they'o-ive me some' money." Altogether 'ti^o-hundred 'and some dollars . . 
Then,°you see;', l haa, terrible bad 3.uck.' ..All' my things, I' had, I^3?as" 
leaving over to Goldie Mae, /and her .house burned down a^d^J^-lost 
evarythinff I had when the housfe burned, down. ^ I am^^just' aiklng the ■ 
Lord to give' me a home in''^6aven when .1 le^ve,ihls world... That's" all. 

bfy name is wrote' down up there. I have .seen, that... t% name, is 
' written down. • I have seen it. My name is written down up there. 
'I've been up there, in- my dreams.' Arid wrote name, ^hat was when 
I first got converted, i That's when my name 'was written. So I Just 
prays to'the Lord to save myr. soul. Because there is nothing else in 
this world. I just put' my trust £n the Lord. .That's all. That's 
all I can do^ because there is nothing in this world now for rrie, 
because, I can't see. I can, see a little out of this eye, but I 

can't see at all-out of this one. ,. , 

, '■ ■ . .- 

Lord: i used to sing. You know, Miss Grayson,: she used to 
have a singing group', and we used to go all over New York and smg ' 
over there. And the bus' would come' and carry -us over there. No ■ 
■ dancinff though.' ■ No dancing. Dotm home you dance and ycu get turned 
out of "church. I used to dance when I was,, youngs. But I "don't, do no-.' 
dancing now. ' 'Cause' I used to go 'to churrih every Sunday, whep .1 could 

, . , . _ , ..... . ■ 
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see. ' Nobody had to come and carpy^me becmuse I woyld just get on the 

bus, ' ■ ' \. - ...^ 

■ ' ■■ . \ ■ ' ^ . , ^ - . - . ....... ^ ^ . . 

^ You want me to pray for you all? Well^ 1 sayi, .Good Lord,/ to 
help you. all and take' care of us. Yes, most of my prayer I do, you' ' 



knoWf silent sprayer. 



But I ^H^. pray .for you all. The Lord will help 
these gentlemen who are so nice to me to. come Bnd see'^me,' ■ Takf^ care 
of them. And I^^give them into your hands, our heavenly Father, 
Please to hear my prayer, 1^11 just give you all up into ^ the hands , 
of the good Lord* Aid this gentleman here. I mean the one whtf 
^caused^my boy to go tO'?sGhobl. Cecil Cbk, Mr, Cox, .I'll never 
forget you 5 God knows, and 1*11 pray for you for the Lord to help 



you^ And you still . live in the 
I am so proud that you all come 



same place, 
to see me, 



Well,' I 



declare , And 
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. I can say I had a kind of hard childhood, I was raised with 
a stepfather, but that didji^t stop me from trying to be the best that 
I could. So that when I becaiiie a Gertain age, I tried to explain 
■ to my mother that ^^instead of my doing housework for foU<s around that 
I could care for her better by getting a better education and being 
able really to do something, 

I grew up in Florida and I stayed there till I finished high 
school and one of the Junior colleges in St . .Augustine^ Florida* 
UTiat I studied there-"! started to study a course in home economics 
but I found that would be. where you wouldn^t get a degree* So I took 
a teacher training course and I finished a teacher training course 
there, I worked my way through high sghool 'there and then back 
through junior college ajid then took a teacher^s training course* 
And with a brand new. state certificate I came out and taught one year* 
And ' I found that the children^^ you knovs% unnerved me so badly, I had 
been working so hard and the doctor said that by working nine years 
and going through two schools ^ high , school and junior college and 
teacher trainings I should have had a break;. But I was that eager _ 
to work because I wanted my mother to go buy a little house there. 
She needed a little money so I went to work to help her get this 
little home started*. And after this I left Florida and I came up ^ 
here; this- was in igSSj^to get in Civil Service , work* 

I didn^t Have a job when I came up here.' I had taught one 
y^kr in Mariannaj Florida ^ and I gave the money to my moliier to ^ 
start a home* UTien I was growing upi at school, that was the very time 
of the' depression* \Wen Roosevelt stepped in everything was closing 
up. It \4as very bad; My family' had it pretty hard Uike most families 
My f amil^ didn ^ t do anything to help me. You see I worked my way 
.through school. , . ^ - ^ ^ 

I wasn^t afraid to come t'o the bi^ city alone because I had a 
Gousdn who lived out in Long .Island,/ I stayed with he^* uhtil I got ^ 
.myself situated* I used ^^o do ^housework^ still applying for Civil 
Service* 'Finally I stopp..id doing catering work and service ^ork 
and day work^ and I got a permanent place with a rich woman, the 
sister- in=^law of Richard Rodgers*^^ I taiow you heard of Richard Rogers^ 
the great writer, I met her out on^Long Island while I was out there 
with my cousin^ and I was her housekeeper for four years and a half* , 
And that^s when I got my start of getting into the Civil Service* 
U^en I left her, I applied for Civil Service work* I didn^t apply 
for Civil Service when I first came. I was dfraid; I was too timid . 
to branch out* But I, started to get 'myself prepared, I took those 
catalogues for draining* I would buy everything I could ^to study* 

\Vhen I got my first job in the city, not the Civil Service 
job, I was doing. day work* I -got that job because of my cousiji* 
She. was accustomed to those kind of things ^ and I went to agencies, 
and^ you know, I could usp herfor a reference, I didn't have any 



problems getting day work. In fact, to tell you honest truths maybe 
it^s because of the kind of person you avm^ maybe It's the kind of 
pushing and 'determination you have in "you that you are not going to 
go doim^ I could always find work. Oh, I had hard days 5 but 'it ^ 
wasn't because I eouldn^t find work., I could find day and hourly 
work 3 I could 'find plenty of "it. And once I did a Joo for ^somebody , 
I got recoTTunendations more than I could use^_ 

Before I started, working for Civjl Service^ T'took several ; 
exams. ,1 didn^t get into Civil Service either until I was .married 
and up .in age. In 1942 5 after I finished with Miss Rodgers^, after 
four years and a half, 1 started ba^ to doing catering workj ^but 
I wasn^t satisfied^ because I fibred that I was due. for ^ some tiling 
higher, X wasn^t satisfied. I picked up catering very naturally. 
My 'mother was a good cook, I ^ess from birth^ ahd my aunt was 'a 
good cook from bii^tli, tod it -looks to me that it Is just in the - 
family. They used to cook for people and I used to do the serving. 
This was for people who were giving dinner parties and I would ^serve, / 
And by being round people who served Md cooked, I jTiess, by Obser- 
ving, by doing what you learn-j you learn while you are workings you 
irnow, to do those kinds, of things. So I served very efficiently^ 
satisfactorily, I would say, in those capacities. I means I didn't, 
have any oomplaints. 

But, you knoWp being as how I had gone to college t\^o years, 
and all that, it bothered me to do catering work* There is nothing 
wrong. with catering work, but it still bothered m'ix I felt I was ^ 
doing that work as a,' stepping stone, but I wasn^t satisfied, I . 
wasn^t happy; I- felt that I was due for something better, so I kept 
studying everything that I could find^ and I t£i3Jced to people* Every- 
thing that I could see was Civil Service. I would read it and study 
it, you know- trying to pr.epare myself so that when the break came 3' 
you know, I would be ready, I thought maybe I could go into being 
a file clerk or anything except housework , that^s the way I feltp 
Even at that time I was interested to taking care of sick people. 

I didn^t get into Civil Service work right away because you' ^ 
had to take Civil Service tests and get onto waiting lists. So 
I took the .tests and I 'was put on the waiting lists. I didn-t havfe 
any problems when I finally went to an interview. The first Civil 
Service work I did was for the city. That was for the Board of 
Transportation during World W&r II, They were short of manpower. 
WeJ^, I worked six years for irhe city, for the Board of Transportation. 
I was a railroad clerk. I would get do^m in 'the hole, that^s what they 
call it, for the Independent, IRT, and then I was transferred to the 
Third Avenue before they took it doim. And that was where I got termi^ 
nated because then the men came back from the war. That was about the 
best paying Job and they seemed to want those jobs,^ whether' they w^re 
able or not« The ^women were just terminated. That^s why I ^all it kind 
of hard. It.wasn^t Just me. All the women were termihated. Then they 
said, 'Tou have to take another examination to be classified ahead 
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of the men from the army," so I didn't bother to take it, 

: After that it was tough . I had to go back to the same thing 
that I had been -doing, day work. I went back to that, back. to serving ■ 
dinner parties and cleaning and doing day work. In the meantimB I 
was 'trying to find other kinds of jobs by making applications and 
■so forth." I went to the New York State Employment Agency, and I was 
still studving to try to be 'prepared for the Civil Service because 
this was one thing I learned-- that if you Just came from the South, 
you have a I drawback and you have to tr>' harder aian other people. 

When I went' back to catering* f went with some -very f 
These people had a couole of stores here in New .York so when they ■ 
didn't have dinner narties and I wasn't working there, .1 wouM work 
in the store as a stock clerk. They had several stores and I used 
to go and put (away hats and lay out stock for .the girls and go get 
■certain 'hats. vAnd vou get the clerk to mark hats , 'to tag them, and 
out them in stack, and keep the stock strai^tened out, and put stock 
back when the sale days got through. -I didn't mind that, but I was 
stiiJl trying, to get a Civil Service job. ' , ^ 

1 had a number of different jobs, butHI always was trying to 
fret s Civil Service job. It was the fringe benefits that I was 
iookirit^ for,,whv I wanted a job like that, .jDeoause then you would get 
certain sick davs off: you would get paid for your sick days,'- and I 
knew that when vou become a permanent employee, you would get a 
pension, after vou had done satisfactory work and stayed rhere long, 
enough. And vou got a vacation with pay.. And I found that the .fringe 
benefits weren't as good on private .jobs . ^ In some private jobs when 
th-v were booming, you know, you really had to work hard, ana then^ 
there would be months wheh the work was slow and I would only come , 
in ti.'0 three davs, and then for a few months you might not have any 
work at all.. I had a son to take care of because I had a bad marriage, 
vou know, and I -had a son that I had to take care of. And I needed _ 
to be making enough; L needed to be making a steady salary. 

In 1951, when I had a' final break" with my husband because he. 
came to be a bad alcoholic, he wanted m.e to sign with the- Welfare 
tn fret a-check, you know, like charityi Welfare, ^d he wanted me 
to ?o down "with hjjn so they woul& give it to him. This was after 1 
got°off the citi' job, and I was' doing this catering work, you know, .j 
dav'work. But it wouldn't have been Welfare for the family. It 
woCild have been just for him to cash it in a bar-. He couldn t keep 
a'job because of" his drinking. . He v^ent to the Veterans to get help, 
Vou know. He" used me; I had lost my job, so he went to them to get 
help becaus's I had been laid off mi.- .job— terminated, as they say. 
So thev"^aid,^^^s'ell, we can't give you anything unless you bring your 
wife " SO he brought me, and after learning the- circumstances under, - 
which he wanted" to set help, well, /I felt that wasn't true. I mean 
it wasn't fair. So I told them that I was a healthy V^^^^.^ 
I didn't need Welfare. :i said, "I want^a job. I would like to have 
i job." I said,. "If you got a. job to offer me, uhen we 11 taUc. 



So. they tried to change, him and tell him, "You got a wife you ,could 
put up on a pedestal. Boy, you got some wife here. So why not 
straighten yourself up. We'll send you to one of those alGoholic 
aiionymous, you know, and straighten you out and you come back, and 
thenV if you don't get a job, well we'll see what do." And .they 

sttil told me that if I needed it, I should come badc^' They save me 
a name. I guess I was too busy to call back, because I wasn't 
interested in what they were talking about. They said, "^Irs.- Barbour, 
i£ you 'need us, come back." And I said, "t^hen you have a job to offer 
me, 1*11 come-back." ' ■ ' 

It was 1951 that 1 started to work at -the=VA, the Veterans 
'Hdrpital. - At ; first I was nursing ■assistant; -because .ih 



ninei^ days training as an aide,. ,It^8 up to ^ you to build yourseU^' 
to show them t me aspect of study ^d then prove yourself V to show 
some extra apti^de for betog a nurse. They wanted to send me to 
Harlem Hospital to become an RN but I told Hiem I had a .so^^to educate 
and I eouldn^t go in residence, you. know, I needed to make'^a certain 
salary* I found out after I got SjitD nursing that it was something / 
I really, liked. It was something more dignified, I was helping , ^ ' 
somebody and ^helping ir^^self . . I was better satisfied. That^s what I 
^ have been doing since 1951. And I havefe^t had too much trouble. I 
figure this 5 that everybody can^t like everybody. And I have cdme 
in^bontact with some people that wasn^t too crazy about me. I guess 
I wasn't too cr^y about them. But that ■ dldn^t''l<eeP me from making 
it. I got four outstanding performances from the Inspectors, And 
I have gone back and got extra trainihg for extra duties. But I am 
stiJ4 a'^nurslng assistant because I could never go in residence^ not. 

even for practical nursing. ^ ' , • 

' - / - ■ ' . ' ^ 

^ I can^t complain about my salary. I make ^out $6,000 a year. 
. My salary had just kind of Increased over the years. You improve 
yourself^ as you go along, I think a lot depends .upon the push we ^ 
have in ourselves. I was determined that I wasn^t going to Ju&t*sit 
^back and expect' something to be dumped in my lap. Because if' th|re 
^Is anytiiing worthwhile thaf you are going to get, you got to put:, 
forth some effort yourself. ; ^ ' ' 1 

' My son is 32 now and I live here alone* ^ I l^e to go to church. 
I suppose it is one of TTty major outlets, ^ I try to go oh Sunday out- ' . 
ings, and ttiere 'liave been times when I have gone and taikGd to people 
whb live alone' like. I do to try to give them encouragement^ but -they 
are a lot older. I try to find out their problems and bring it to ' 
the attention of the Catholic Charities, Any%^ay some of , them would 
take sick people to their appointments .in hospitals and clinics, and. 
some ' of them would go out shopping for them or cook a meal for them, 
You know,' thSy had; different people who ^slgned.up ^for different things, 
■but I took the ones that Jiya go visiting and talk with them, 

I havB^f^M^>*tet%ii^n you .have, the ri^t atti^de, arid you 
put forth your best ef'fopts, there ^s always somebody that ^s going, to ^ 
be with you, Go4 will never let you down. that much, I believe. 
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SQmetJjiie I have had 'trouble with people I worked wlthp some 
auperviBors, because I worked at such speed and was so exact that I 
wanted everything to be done so exact alid pprfect that I showed up 
everybody p ' Yoii know/ I wouldn't do that on purpose, but in all the 
private jobs I did^ the recommendations that I got said tiiat I^'en very 
diligent and that € put fortii my best efforts and I work very ^ hard; 
I donH meet any prejudice at my work because the people who stood by 
me when I got my first couple of outstanding citations were both Irish. 

I belong to the Rosarians in tHe church and I go to their me'et= , 
_ ings wd their outings .md their functions and that/s about all. 

Bec ause you see, r^ght now^ doing hospital work^ you don't have much ^ 
' free tlme"^ you^feoiC 'fi^e a^^^^ 1 ' 

use a lot of my time to help 'iiiem*. When nelgbjDors have^ problems^ I 
go in to help5 like there is ah old lady ^^out ■seven'^ some years 
. near this aparteient, I have a key to her house and I go in and check 
on her 5 because she was sid< two or three .times, ^ Her rflster said to 
me, ^'I feel very satisfied to know that somebody is checkijig on my 
sister^ because if har roomer is out^ she is there aU alone," So-I 
go in, and 1 do her chopping spmetimes and I go" in /and get her food 
ready and I clean up^ clean up; her bathroom and kitchen because she*s 
so tired out or spiiiething. And now this, other woman had a death in 
the f ^ily and I offered services to anstver the telephone md t^e 
messages, you know, and do what I can*. And if she needs the house 
cleaned up or somf dishes washed^ ,br her kitchen steaightened up^ I 
try to go and do th^t, I keep n^self invcrlved with people. ^ 

The only way I. would consider going bad< to the South would ^ 
.be if I have .a little place all my own^ and I^dibe retired, ^ but to 
tell you . the truth, right now I have the Idetf of retiring before I 
get so I am just walking on a cane, wh^e I cm 'StiH go around, I 
learned so much about .the needs of people, especially people who are 
older than me and people who are fieipless or handicapped, mayiie not 
as old as me. but hiidicapped. People say that they don^t knox^ what 
to do with themselves ;^'ith they retire. But of course I have learned, 
maybe becaus^e I have worked in the church,, that ttiere^s so imich 

that you can do. There ^s so much that is needed that you can do so^ 
'long as you have got health 'enough to walk^ around on your feet and 
use* your hands and you got your good mind. So I dpn-t think that I 
will really ever have .a lonely day. 

Older people are' really forgotten. That *s why. 1 don* t know 
why, people say they got nothing to 'do when they retire, because when 
you' see people sit there .in the hospital alj- alone, they are going 
to get lonesome "for their homes. And many of the^people there don ^t 
seem to have Anybody, Their f milies.'don *t bother, to v^it .them. 
If they are ,sick a long time, their famillea keep^ putting' meetings 
off, until maybe you do good if you s'ee them once a month, 'if ever, 

I have been very sick "a couple of time's in^my life* ^^en I 
was working with this Miss Rodgers, I had m tonsillectomy. If / 
first started with a strep throat, ^and nat^irally penicillin was. Just 




, faeginning to breaks and from the streptococcus I had diseased tonsils 
and 'I had to have^ them out. But being that this lady^s husband was 
a doctor, I didn^t want for nothing, I had beautiful care. It^s who 
you go to 5 it^s who you toow, believe me. And I- can say that before , 
you get 'old 5 it*s good to build a nice personility and 'try to say a 
prayer 5 for example ^ %ake me an instance of your peace that -s a 
wonderful prayer, And instead of pushing to be understood br be 
cared ^or^ tey to, care for somebody Instead and tty to understand 
why the liyes of sdhe people are what they, are. And then make people 
care ^ for you* So that^s what . I have tried to do,^ tod I haven^t been 
able to see tihis problem of prejudice and discrimination ui my job 
as far as I can tell. Maybe it ^s because I haven^t been booking for 
it. I work with some people who arf looking for if;, and every little 
thing can . be... taken as an e^dample of prejudice when maybe it^s some- 
thing that is just a natural difficulty. 

I am not t^ing out a lot of Insurance, or saving a lot of 
TTioney^ I believe in the saying about the laying up of Measures, 
but I think you should prepare for your old age, because when you 
get really old, when you get over sixty, you need someone who you can 
count on5 if you need them. So about threi, nearer four, years agOj 
I joined this savings plan^ and every montti, money goes into that 
saving plan and ^that-s not to be touched. I will have a pension frbm 
the time I started on ,Civil Service. Three years' after I became a 
Civil Service worker , they started taking applicationa md I'f you. are a 
qualified employee and you leave .you draw a pension acdording to the . 
status of your salary for the last three years. ^ | 

'It seems to me that some of the people who need assistance from^ 
Welfare have a hard time getting what they wMt, unless they perhaps 
expect too much, tod^ then I hear a lot of people' panning it, that 
lt*s not operating efficiently as it should. I think it ^would be a 
good idea if the whole Welfare system was better explained to the^ 
neople, what to expect out of it and what they are supposed to get out 
of it,- because I have, had old people coming to me asking me, ^^^^/hy , 
do I have to write this letter and why do they want to chedc up and 
ask me if I need somebody to come and clean my room or^go.to .the store 
and buy me something, why do thay ask me? They dbn^t understand. 
I think that people .should' be better educated ^to what to expect and - 
what the agencies are really supposed, to do and have to do. So I try 
tp explain to \my old friends that it^s not beciuFe they think^that 
you are so Aeipless. ^^I am not helpless, I can^ go to the store, . , 
I can cook what I want to, eat, I says, /^It-s not that. And if you 
ar^ in .nee'd of that,/^^ I say, '^because maybe they are finding that 
there are so many people who are left upcared f or and are really 
suffering and are in need fors things to be done for them.'' 

" . ^ ' : . ■ ' / 

^Sbme of these old people, I' thinlc they especially resent being 
on Welfare or medicaid, I think that some of them feel that just 
because the Welfare' gives you that little money , they tHirf< you. are 
a dog or something. Old people should be educated .±6 appreciate what 
the agencies can 'do for tKem if they are very old "and unable to do^ 



themselves. It doens^t mean that the agencies thii^ that old people 
are do\m and out or outcasts* Old people are sensitive and some have 
got old and childish ^d some 6S them didn^t always have good disposi-- 
tions any^^my/ You see I work wi^ them too; I work v^ith older people ^ 
older men 5 very few women , older men, and as /they get 'o3,der5 their 
dispositions ofte!n don^t get any better. They often get worse because 
you get more sensitive, and more touchy, VYou come across some people^ 
on the other hand^ who ■have an understanding- and gentleness even until 
death t^es^^them, as old as they ai-fv And then you do havf some people 
who are. in those social agency positions who don^t have patirnoe for 
Mybody. , ^vhat bothers a lot of people is^ that they don^t understand, 
a lot of them. Maybe they can't even read a lot of this literature 
that comes from the social agencies^ this legal stuffs tod it frequently 
is hard to understand/ And it is hard to get it through to old people, 
and social workers get very annoyed at old people , very inpatient , 
and they may hurt their feelings. And I ha^^e really heard some of 
the older people say they dread to have to take it^ some of them 
suffer a long time before t^ey will even go in to the agency and try 
to get it. I have had people talk to me, old people, about that^ 

■ \ ' 
They do have a union -at the hospital but I don't belong to it. 
I figure it this way, that there *s only so much that a union is going 
'to do with the federal government My way. In some instances , I think 
that unions are very good^ But the suffering P-have gone through at 
the hands of unions and the way the unions have been behaving lately,' 
m^es me think that they are really outliving their gootoess. I mean 
unions in general. They have really gone to such exteemes that 1 
thiri< that they have really outlived their good deeds. In the begin= 
ning, before they passed the bill where you had to pay a person^ a 
minimum ^vage, it %ms good to have a miion, because I really believe 
that employers would have kept on working you at this low wage longer. 
But I do feel that unions have gone, to eJctremes, 

I got put out of the city Job without 'the union raising up a 
.fuss for "all these women who served womderfully during the war when 
there was' a shortage of m^power,' I don^t thii^ that these women 
should have been thrown oi^t without at . least calling them together 
to say, '"Yon did a Wonderful job. We thaiik'you. , We did as much as 
we could to make you stty on these jobs, :We didn-t get my thanks at 
all. This is the way they spoke to you. They .called your name,- and 
your number, and they said, "You're.terminated^d you have to go to 
the of f ice and turn in your badge." That^s the way^we got the news, 
tod no thard<f. ftfr, good service. Sometimes they . would ask me^ to double 
up ^^'0 or three times a week, I could do tHis because I lived near 
where 1 had good neighbors and all^my boy had to do was waU^ kround 
the block to the St.Ccharles School. .1 worked my vacation three years ■ 
in a row, and I worked my day. off until sometimes I would /tell them, . 
H^ell, I'm going to have to take the night off because my little boy 
and r are vei*y close an^ I promised^him that we would go. down to Wnd 
Street and have some rfitertainment, " : / 

I belonged to the union then and,! will admit th^ Mr. Quill 



did mal<e them raise us because t^hen we started, doWn there I think 

we got fif^y-eight cents an hour. And he^did.get us a decent salary. 

By the time the^war was over we received $60 a week with overtime. 

It's because the imion didn't do anything for me then that I 
still feel this. They said, "It's Civil ^Service , what can we do?" 
So I said to mvself, "If it's Civil Service and they can't do anything, 
■then why should I pay iny money to them?" So I feel the same way today. 
I work for the Federal Government- now. And because I take care -of 
side people, I wouldn't strike any^vay.' I wouldn't strike and let so 
many people die.. I don't have that kind of heart. I couldn't, I 
couldn't, because I work-in cardiology. Hy brother dropped dead from 
a heart attack, he went into cardiac arrest and I know what it is, 
mien a" person has ' a cardiac arrest,' you've got to work and work fast, 
and with God helping you in his corner < you may save him but you[ve 
got to work and work fast, '' And look how many people would die, 1-^ ■ 
vou weren't there. No, I Gouldh''t do it. I couldn't strUce, not in 
a hospital. That's why, I think that the union has lost taterest in 
'people. -c- „ , - . 

And those ■■teaGhers let those children stay out there for mdnths 
and months a^d months and months and 'months , and lose their,, credits , . 
how could thSy do that? The unions have gone' too far, ^ And they are 
■not satisfied with fhis. They ask for more and more money and what 
is It. just a- vicious circle. You^get that big salary and things go 
up higher enough' to pay 'for that salary and the very poor people who 
are in the low°class, they are having a hard time, and the unions . 
keep giving them a harder time, because they have _ got to go into the 
store'^to pay those .higher prices that those who are mailing that big 
high salary are responsible for. ^ 

I often thought about going back to college and fini'shlng the 
laswf .^?o years but I also thought about the time it would take from 
mv little boy .And he needed me and he would grow up to be a man ^' 
and he's ^ot' to take care of a family. And I didn't want him to say^^ 
sometime that he nv-asn't able to take care of a family .because he didn t 
have the right training. So I stuck with. him and- I dldn'c even finish 
the practical nursing. After , I didn't get the'.RN, I started taking 
practical nursing, but I didn't go all thr.gugh that. I have worked - 
always as a nurse's assistant but I do know my work, or I would hav^ 
received all those certificates. I knew that if I had gone ahea4- 
and finished the other tiro years, I might have had a better opportunity 
to get into something better bpt still I felt that it was more impor- 
tant to spend, my time with my son until he was grotm .up. ' I felt thatf 
f should really push to have my sdn-get a good education. ,1 didn't 
want him not have the chance anyway. If he, didn't take It, then I ■ 
couldn't help myself, because he- couldn't say, "Well, I had to help 
my mummy by -going out to work before I finished school." I wouldn t , 
have that. „ ' " , 

. - I myself I almost stopped school compietely when I was tl^ir teen. 
There were four of us 'children living' at home, and 'my mother lost 
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three* So she cared for four mouths imtead of one. So they died 
baBies^ you taow* I was the oldest of all^ I had to give her a lot 
of help, I just had to make my opportunities ^ just with the help of 
a few people who I went to* You see ^ I went to a teacher, she's dead 
now 5 but she used.^ to teach me M the evenijig after I finished rw/ 
little housework. I had house jobs^ you Imow, md all that money went 
to my- mother . , . ' 

I haven't had much experience with social service agencies. And 
I ajn trying to make it so that when- I do retire, that I won^t Jiave to* 
Some help is due you because of your age, and I don't think that if ■ . 
you need it you shouldn't go to those agencies, ^but= I think you should 
only go if you really do need help, - - 

I think that the only probl^n you have \s?hen you get older is 



trying to stay well enough, even 
well enough to maneuver and help 
yourself^ you must have enough re 
if^ my family aren't able to assis 



though you are old, trying to stay 
yourself, tod if you can't help 
*sQurces to have someone help you, 
it me, I don't mind going into a 
Catholic Home, Arid they' would have those two checks^ pension and 
the check from my savings plan, to take care ^ of me, I don t mind 
giving up the rtioney, because I am; not gclng to pile up a whole lot of 
money in, the bank, * So that it tempts .people^ to waJJc,- in and^ grab it , 
while I am' allowed to go do\m the drain. That's why I have got that 
savings' plan. Because as" long as I have got my good mind,. I can say 
where I want those checks t© go. They may be able to t^e my bank 
book and get that money, but I can say where I want the checks to go 
for me. And if they don^t want me, then I can use my money as I see . 
fit. And in that case I would go into a 'Cathplic^/Home, or to another 
home, and let the home have the money to^t^ak'e^ care of me,^ - 

Going in and out of the house sometimes at night, I do feels you 
know, concerned. But then, ,1 go. back to ^God again, I go Back:'to that. 
Some people ■€eem to think that the crimirials just want tO; hurt -old 
peopie but I don't think that, I think this whole generatiorf are ' : 
vipers, what the Bible said xras coming, I think tjiat this generation 
are vipers ^ going around with all this^dope^ md stuff ,^ doing their 
thing, and getting their kicks, I don 't think that it' is ^ just ai^ed 
^,.at old' people, I -ttiink that they think that old people %ot their ■ 
little bundle, carried close to. them, "more than somebod;5^young5 and 
they think that they can take that easier^ I don^t think that they 
just' prey on old people ^ ' I don't' thirilc they care who they take. But , 
they just figure that old people are getting that old age assistance 
or that old age pension aSd they do have a little^ cliange with jthem. 
And they can get it from ^them easier, I know that 'spme older people 
think they are just after the older people^, , ^ 

I definitely think- that tne^^e should be a' heavy hand on these t 
kids when they do something* And I think ^'that they let them get aw 
with too much of this militancy ^d won^t pass any laws to shut dp^m 
on-* them, l^Jhen they do destructive things, I think that they should be 



pimi&hed for it; letting them get away with this just makes them go 
do more 3 and more and mqrta, I think that there should be laws made 
to deal ^with it'* ^ 

. The streets are very unsafe* But I am not one^ to just hang out 
on any street at night. ^ l^.mn I go on the street 5 t mn going some^^/heri 
And I go there i Or I am coming from home 5 and I come 'there, I am 
not one for striding around. But It is terrible out th^re. It's like 
a jimgle. And my apartment has been broken into tx^iee and,! have 
heen robbed* ^ 

I have a friend down on the fifth floor. Somebody went into ■ 
her mother -s. house down South and strangled her to deaths and took^ 
all her valuables because she lived U^qng, All the ribtlng and 
carrying bn that you hear aBout up here, lt*s spreading; it -s going 
down there too. They, hear about up here and they do the same thing. 

But as far as feelijig afraid of growing oldj all I worry about 
is ^not to let the generation of vipers get me sp upset and weakened 
that I lose trust in God. I want to be ready for Him wheri 1 reach 
my, time - . ^ i . 
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Eliza Mason 

My home was in Norfolk, Virginia. I was raised there and went' to 
^school tiiere. I trained in Hampton , Virginia, I finished my training 
at the hospital there. But I went through high school in Norfolk, 
My father died when- I was a child* ^ly mother ^ she did domestic work 
up 'until the time 1 " came out of schooi* And . I used to work when I 
'i^?a8 going to school.' I had d couple of jobs in the afternoon all the 
tiiie I was going to school. I used to go to these jobs when I left 
the school at three o'clock- The lady would send her butler for me 
and I would get in "that car and go there and fix their supper ^ wash 
those dishes 5 put their kids to bed, and they would brtog >ie all back 
home. I did that for; years and years for that family. \ / 

the depression came on but I was working then^ My family were 
poor people. I had an uncle and a brother. and, grandparents and all 
and they all lived home* I wouldn-t consider them g no ways, nothing 
else but poor. I mean we were ^le to eat and dress and things like 
that, but I couldn^t do 'something like go to college. I went to 
nursing school instead, .because at Hampton at that particular time, I 
thiifik they paid-us around $5 or $103 something bet^s?een that, and, well, 
1 'saved up rr^ money and I entered training by, self . ^ty family helped 
me all they could', I worked that suimier, little jobs and then^you 
'were supposed to get ,so much money at the end of the term but you don't 
■get^ that money because by' the ^tine they take out for books and fbr 
your uiiiforms', there"was little left. Ypu didn't have to pay for them 
'until after that titie'^ so that made it much easier.^ In some of the 
hospitals up here, you used to have to pay- before you wen^ in. ^ 

After I got out of nursing school dotm in the South, I worked in 
my home tox^* I can^t say that I had any problems getting jobs there ^ 
but it was the money. They made, a difference in the- salaries bet^.^een 
the colored nurses and the %^7hite nurses . That ■ s why I di^3n^t, like 
^the St. James^Hospital, The white nurse, had'' a car and the colored 
nurse didn't' have a car ^d she dito't get as much salary. And .you- 5 
had to work' beside the white nurse every day* That used to upset me 
terrible j because she .was a graduate nurse and I had passed the state 
board just like she dld^ but we didn^t^git the same salary. 

So I ,decided to come to' New York first of all because of that, 
but also because , at that particular time I decided that I wanted to 
adventure out more, I also came to New York so th^.): I would be able 
to pick out ' some special coui'se or sdmething, I saw. this advertisement 
where they were advertising for nurses, because at that particular 
time colored nurses were getting very few jpbs. As I say, I didn't, 
have that problem, V/hen I was home, I was klways very busy. Then. I 
w^nt ii\to public health work and did that 'about six months. Then I 
worked as. a private duty nurse, -and I wor^ked in a hospital* So I did 
not really have ^too much.^to complain about as far as getting work. But ^ 
just *the same^it wasn't what I was,, after. . ' 



Any\^ay, after I came up this way, after I saw this advertisement 
in one of the magazines, I think it x^as the Nursing Journal a!nd I saw 
that they were going to take colored nurses ^ I came up to try.' I came 
up here in 1931 and from there I moved to Net^ark when I got married. 
I'm 66 now and I came up here in 1931 so that means that I was in my . 
late ^^enties when I came up here. As I sald^ I had no problem 
.finding a job when I left Norfolk to come to New York. 

My problem, once I came up here, was this. I wondered why nurses 
from other states weren't getting the same amoimt^ of money as the New 
York State nurses were getting so- I went to the different, meetings of , 
^oups of nurses and finally we interviex^ed someone from Albany and 
they begM to investigate t^hy we weren't getting the same salaries as 
New York State nurses. We found out that a lot of these people, in 
Albany thought we weren't registered nurses. ^ They . ttiought that we 
were practical nurses, but we were really registered nurses. So then 
after they foimd out that many of these girls from other states were 
registered, well, then they began to get us to take the examination 
and' to t^e the state boards here. It wasn't just a, case of black 
out-of-state nurses. Anybody who was from out of state at that 
particular time was not getting the pay of New York State nurses. 
I cameNfo Newark in 1935 or thereabouts after I got married, but I 
continued to work in Nex*; Ybrk until' 1953, I used to commute after I 
got married.^ I have always^ lived in this .same district* We lived on 
^N. Street for .a short time. Then we moved to 8th Avenue until we could 
get this^ house. ^ ^ ^ , > 

My husband was a tailor. He had a business on 0, Street, He had 
a cleaning and pressing shop attached to it. But a major source of, 
income' since my retirement is my apartment. I rent out one floor of 
this house and^ it brings me $125 a month and then I get my social 
security check./; My social security check calls for $179.40 a month 
and one dollar is takeh off no^^^.^ So you can see how important the 
rent from the apartment is to me. Each floor of this house has six 
rooms so I rent a six^room apartment for $125. It is a source of ' ^ 
security for me. Of course^ I don't want to have to raise the rent, 
but Vt axes have gone up and I guess I will, have, to, - : ' 

. , My husband and I, we always believed in putting 'something aside^ 
for' our old .age. In fact I think that the average person aJ^waya puts ^' 
something aside if they can. I 'always believed in that. Even if it 
is just a little bit, you cm have somethihg, you .taow, because you 
never know what'^s coming up, I do not get; any social security from ^ 
nw husband, but I do have medicare., oH yes. I never have had any 
.problems getting things like social security and medicare, ^And I / 
^haven't had'any problems, to speak of, with my health s^nce I stopped 
working in^lSG?. 

' As I saids I have been retired since 1967s but I have been dodng^ 
some part-td^e work and^ I have a lot of things, to keep me busy and to 



amuse me* In the first place^. if you really keep house , you can find 
something every day. Seems like there "is always something to do. 
Now I haven't vacuiamed throu^ here today ^ and I ^declare that I have 
to get the vacumi^ after you all leave because it looks so bad* But 
to a^use yourself 5 there is |lenty for you to do, if you will only 
look for it* You can ti<e an active part in your churchy ari active 
part in these various sewing circles ^ anything you wmt.^ Then you 
have^your friends. If you have made good contacts; before you get to 
retirement age, I think that the average , person will have no trouble • ^ 

There ^s plenty of things for you to do. You can always go in 
and do volunteer work with people* I love many people that I know. 
If 'I hear that one of my friends is sick, I'll go in and help to take^ 
care of the house and do whatever has to be done, I have a certaiii 
numher of people that I call every day. If they need me, or if they 
want someone to help them out, to talk to, or to give them a bath, or 
something like that, or just to stay with them'^ now IMl do that* ^ 
Now I just^ stayed, about a month ago^ with the mother of a friend. 
She was so) sick that I stayed witti her night md.day. So' you see^ 
there's plmty^to keep a person busy, ^ 

I 'don't have any ijnmediate family, here in Newark although I do 
Jiave one brother who's still alive ^ I do have sev#;r^ in-laws' biit I 
guess my friends take the place of a family to some ext#it, although 
of course they are not the s^e* But as far as' growing older in a 
^city like Netmrk, I feel wonderful. 1 don^t have any complaints* . 
That-s because I have so m^y good^ friends and so much to keep me busy. 

Since I don^t think that I will marry again, I feel that my 
friends are my major source of satisfaction in life, tod I feel that 
I have, quite a few good friends , And I believe that some of my friends; 
if I 'call them any -hour and sky that I am slck^ I feel that they will 
do everything possible to get to me, because I will do the same for 
them. 

Another major sou_rce of satisfaction is my' house* I know that 
I am just lil<e the a:verage person, and if something needs fixing,/^ 
I'll blow my top and say, ''Oh, I'm not going to. fix it^ I'll go to the 
-.senior citizens houses ^ but I know that I am just lying to myself 
because I put my money into this house aiid I am going to stay- here 
a little longer, I can/t see anything troublesome in the 'future, 
well 5 maybe the taxes or something ^ 'They have gone up quite high, 
but probably I'll' get along ond if I haven't any bread, I'll ask my 
frlendf Cecil, what to do. Growing old doesn't worry me. The only .;; 
thing that worries me is my health. If people woiJLd stop thinking 
about growing old and try to make the best out of life that they can, 
eat good food, get plenty of resf, exerGise, and ^ sky their prayers, 
I, think we would be better off. 



Chu3pch is a vital part of my life. I like to. go to.chiirGh. 
I think that every ^person ought to go to church. I was brought up ; 
that way, to go to churdi Smiday school, tod wKm we ware 
childlren, if we missed Smday school^ we. "didn^t go &y place that - 
aftdrtaoon* We 'stayed ri^t on the porch, But I do feel that church 
is paS of my life and that I should go to church. Yes^ I do, because 
I thtok that toowing Christ is a great contfort, I feel sorry if or, 
people who don^t. And I think that Christianity is really ^ great 
thing. I don -^t. say that I live up to everything^ But I think . I am 
not the worse person. So long as I have 'the chm^ch^ that's really \ . 
enough. ' \ ' 

In fact 5 it/s because^ of that ttiat I mn not the -^pe of p^rsoti 
to' sit down ajid worry what's going to happen to me because I'm very r 
.busy all the twie. -I'm always gbing some place, A^d I spend as ^little 
tilne as possible iLone at hp^e. I'm always out and enjoyiiig n^self ^ 
even if it is Just visittog^a sick friend or helptog a friend who- 
needs some help, ..... . 

i have been on quite a f^ trips . I am going on mother trip 
this comiiig Debater. I 'am going to five ports in the Caribbean, 
I always go^to the Caribbean ^ I ia<e ii because the weather .is so 
nice md^you own ^ways enjoy yourself/ But I've been talking about 
..the good things iji my^ liffp friends^ nn; home^ and most important , 
tiie ohurdi^ arid when ^I thiidc of these l^togs, I can say truthfi^y, 
like I said, that I feel wonderfidL and I don't worry about growing . 
old. But that doesn^t, memi that tiiere aren't 4ny problems for me 
md'my friends, because there are, > 

■ - ' ^ ■- - \ m 

One thing is the way lurbMi renewal%has torn^ up the city. First 
of all^ a lot of people who used to .live aroimd here have gone to 
Bast Ormge and ^different places^ ta fact to any place that they 
can get, ./that's idea;' of course,, and I think it comers from tearing 
eveiy thing down so quickly. This destruction of so many buildings 
all at once hasn't^one too much good^ because there is one thing 
about it, Newark is a terrible looking place now, as if aii atom . 
bomb had hit it square in the mid^e^ it sometijnes seems to me, 
I think if ttiey had Just torn down some places and then started to 
build md then torn down some more, I honestly think that it would 
have been better^ than tear doOTi^ all the places at one ttoe. And 
of course doing it that way just, simply makes the t^ rate go up m^re 
and that drives some of us out of liie city and that makes it just 
that .much worse. This tearing do%m has been going on so long, 
J think it started aromd 1967, and they haven't really done too 
mtich building^ as'far as I eta see, but of course I don't Have a car 
so 1 cah^'t get aroimd to see like some people can. There has been 
some building, but very little ^ I think for poor people. For people 
^^ho can afford a fancy building, there is. a lot of^bu^ding and it's 
all right for them. But many people in Newark c^not afford to go 
into those different various projects.. So that's one thtog off my 
chest- ^ ^ ' ^ 
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Mother thing that bothers me is the matter of crime. I just 
don't sd out at night. Any^^here that. I want to go, if I don't get a 
cab or someone doesn't take me, I stay home. And I try .to make a habit 
of coming back early. It's not only Newark -aiat is like this. New 
York City Pennsylvania, all doim In the South, ever* in the southern^ 
distT-icts! ail aroiflid NorfoU?. My brother in Norfolk, ha didn't used 
to thijTlt ^dut locking his door, until he got ready to go to bed, 
but he locks it now becausa it is just like any place else. It s 
just not only Ne^'iark, it's aH the places. 

I -hav-' come to just accept it as something that is there and that 
VQu have to- expect.' I have .to, because what else can you do. TherSv 
is nothing else for you to do. Sometimes I think it is because^^we 
are netting so maiiy peoole in every -day from ■ other , places, that nobody 
really ffets a chance to settle dosm, I can't blame the pedjile who 
come heSe. I guess they must be 'tired of one place so they go to 
other cities. And of course at the same time a lot of people who can , 
move out of Newark are moving out. It's mostly whites who are moving 
out, but some of the blacks are moving out too. I don't know what 
their reason is I ffuess some of them are just tired of Newark, but 
.1 "know that' some people don't like Newark ,any more because they say , 
that NKmrk is rough. I suppose, that in those- districts it is real 
rou^h. I know that it is worse than around this neighborhood. And I 
laiow that every place is bad. You just have to be careful, that s ai±. 

Considering what I have heard of other places, I don't think our 
police force is up to aU they could be, especially in answering 
your calls quickly. I can understand the problem of the police and 
still you, wonder what to do. So many of those places are torn do\m. 
Those halls are dark and every-thing. The policeman has a family too, 
and he doesn't want to get killed, so it's really tough on them. 

And I am bothered about the whole question of x^Jhat the social 
agencies, like welfare, are doing. I thinlc that most people don't 
have too much trouble getting assistance. I have only heard^ of -'.one 
person who had a ^hard time getting social assistance, and that was 
four or five years ago. A friend of ^ mine told me shf had tried to ,^ 
ffet some assistance for her mother and she couldn't' possibly get any. 
About six months later, though she told me she had finally got it. 
But the average person, so far as I know, I haven't hesrd. anyone 
complaining and it seems to me that they do get help when they need 
it But I will tell you one thing that I. feel about these' social 
agencies, something that I wish they would stop doing, and that is 
that I wish thev would stop taking care of these girls th,at every 
nine months they have a baby and then they get. more money; Then I 
■think that they would have more money for people who really deserve 
assistance. Let those girls go to work and. take care of some of their 
children I think that there should be a law that would malte those 
^irls take care themselves and any. more children they have. I really 
don't think they should 'be given so much help when they behave that 
way. It's terrible. It means taxing people so heavily to take care , 
of something like that. 
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'Thm there is mother th.ajig tha-j natur^ly disturbs me* *I think 
that if you move into iomeone^s apar-bnent or house , you sho^d^ try to 
help that person^ the landlord ^ to keep it up isistaad of brealcmg it * 
doOTi, You see 5 that's one of Newark*! big problems. I do feel sorry , 
for some of ^hese people, but ttten sometimes I don*t know - 

whether I feel so sorry or not ieGause x^hen these people 
are sometimes in good apartments ^ they stall tear the apartments do™ ^ 
lil<e that. 'In the houses that 1 am talking about 3 theae apartments 
tiere brand new and the people broke tiiem doim. It^s not a case where 
apartments were allowed to run doxm by the Imdlord* 1 know that ih 
some eases that too oari^happen. The landlords ''sometimea keep up a 
building so long as whi%e people live in it and then as soon as the^ 
blacks move in, they don^t fix things any jrore and Just let the buHdin 
keep on deteriorating* But I mn not talking about that kind of 'situa- 
tion, I am talking about places where a perfectly good apartment 
building is wrecked by tiie people %^ho live in it, particularly by^.the 
children. .' ' ^ . , ^ 

Ajid thet»e-s another thing^l I don't live ov^er across the way and 
naturally I don ^t .have many friends that liye over -diere, but there 
are parts of Neis^ark tha*t have ma awful lot of fires, I toow that. 
And I do feel that some of those people over there ^ those dope ajldicts 
and alcoholUcB, they just come into those hduses and they light a ' ^ 
match and they th^'ow it down on the floor md so naturally tiie place 
just goes up in smoke, I don't Imow what people omi do to .protect 
themselves against that, . ' . > 

There are a few homes for older people^ some in Newark and some ■ 
In, East Orange ^d these homes are v#ry pretty and well takm care of. 
They are really very nicej but it's the iocatie^n that is bothering 
the average older person^ Because of the location of some of those 
homes, people are afraid to go down there at night, OfT" course I 
wotidn^t dare to go down by L* Street md ^1 that at night* Quite' 
a few older people are living in these homes but there are nowhere 
near 'enough of themj as far as 1 cm see* ^ . 

In some of these Senior Citizen projects they have .people to look 
after some of the' older people.. For example 5 tajce the one that I know 
about in East Orange; there's a 4ady "who goes around every morning 
to find out if Miss So-and-So is all right. Each door bell is -punched 
eve^ morning and if she*s not well Bnd canJt come, to Uie door^ they . 
ring for the janitor and he comBs up and opens the door. This kind 
of service 1$ vmry reassuring; to older people who live alone mid are 
afraid that they mi^t fall pr\something ^d just\lie there with no 
one ever: Imowing that they were /dji trouble 5 maybe evm^just dying on 
the floor or iii their bed with ho one ever to toow, . 

' " The Senior Citizen .home in East Orange is very nice^ I have a 
friend who is living up there and she is looking so well since she 
got in th^^e. She calls me up and she skys^ '^Eliza^ child, 1 am 
enjoying myself so much here, I am not bothering rfiyself or worry, 
I lived in Newark for forty years and I worked hard for alftiost all' 



that time and now I am getting somfel reward , srie says, "Now the Lord 
has taken me here and I am going to be all ri^t„" ^ As I Said^ some 
of those Smior Citi^pni are very pretty^ they're really beautiful- 
The one to East Orange just opened up about si^ months ago and this 
is about the most beautiful one I have been in. It' makes you feel , ^ 
that some people care about older people . ^ ^ : 

They have somebody duty twahty-four hours a d^y. Of course 
for those who^are actually sick^ I sujip-ose it is a little bit different 
for them* But if they have ^lived all of those years arid when they we^e 
making a little money, they dito^t put some of it aside and didn't 
lo6k out for themselves; weU, ttat's Just too bad^ Of course the 
little money that you mmage to save is not go tog to last you forever, 
but you will have a .little somettiing to take care of emergencies * 
Although some'^older people do have real troi^le md need a lot of help, 
^omm other Senior Citizens are aJUL; right. They 're' not dotog so bad 
fo^ themselves. Don't you fool yourself about that. They are looktog 
for the same th tog am looktog/for^ good herith. ajid a. decent place to 
live to. But some of these older people don't have to do nothtog* 
They are not so bad off because they have provided a little somethtog 
so that they wouldn't have to be so bad off whei they got old., But as 
I s,aid, the situation' for some others is bad enoi^^. You laiowg every- 
body is not alike. For one tlmig, there is the differencar in a person' 
attitude. That counts for a lot. Now^ of course, if you are just 
gotog to sit do^m and worry a lot, that not gotog to be good for , 
you* ^\hen you get older you have to learn how to keep, busy at 
the same time t^e life easy not woriy too much. Of . course^ that's 
easier siid than done^^ I lajow, ' ' 

I thidc. of years ago^ pf dur grmdparents - They sttffered hard- 
ships, poor jobs, all sor.ts of thtogs^ but with all this they mmage'd. 
to save a '.little something*/ But, you^lmow, it's accordtog to how you 
spend. You have to;be ktod^of ^rifty to'taow how to save, because 
some people are not going to save regardless of how much money they 
earn. Of course, in order to save money these days^ I found, even when 
I was s\7orktog5 you have to learn to do without* ^d you have to learn 
to say, ^^I am gotog , to ^ut this check to the bmk." And ypu haveXto 
walk out of the hmk and just forget about the money you have put \ 
there ^ That's the only way I taow I used to be able to save, \ I used 
to say to myself^ "1 am gotog to put ^ this check to the bank^and I am 
not gotog to touch it at aU* A real CTiergen^ has to come before, 
I touch it*'' And 1 would just mw^B myself "^w^Lk up to the bank ^d \ 
do it* That's the only way^ you cm do it, beQ|use if I had riin do^m- 
toimg you see, to Bamberger's or some other store, I would have bought 
myself a new :dress., 6r a pair of shoes, like Miy other woman. Jut 
stoce I, have gotten to my present age^ P have not changed my attitude 
towards a. lot, of thtogs , tooluding saving when I get" an opportunity. 
And sttLl I like to go out and I like to, enjoy myself./ Twill take a 
drihk oriQe 'in a while and I don't mtod people/ around me drinkingg\ so 
long as if !s kept to moderation* 



Being that 1 have been a nu»se all my life, I have a few Ideas 
' about, what's wrong with hospitals. First of aU, they , don ' t have enougll 
help.' mat the nm^er one problein. They don't have enough registered 
nu&tfes, tiiay dbn't have enough praotiGal nurses. They don't have epough 
aides- '*They don't have enough people to takS care of tiie patients. 
That's the nuT&er one problem. A lot- of older people who are nbt ■ . 
working 'could be .very helpful axi the - hospital. ' They talk about public 
service employment. This is one place they ' could begui. 

The people who are working in these hospitals, they are all tense 
because they are -too busy imd trying to do too much tfcrk. t^hen they 
come home, they -are knocked out. My friend, when she gets off duty, - 
is really beat. She works with ne^^bom babies and. she's really ripped ■ 
'whtn she gets home. The nurses try -to do aU the %'?ork that 'is necessary, 
but It is just too TO.ch of a Job, I was there in the hospital last 
sumner. I was there every other weekend, but I have never forked so 
hard in my life. So jnany patients , so much work to do. They didn't 
have enough things to work with and it was just terrible. 
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I^m pleased to help a friend of frimd* :\>lrs* Moor& told -me when 
she arranged that you' QOme see me -that you are taj^ijig with a numher of 

* older people In the black conmimlty about what problems we are havings 
particularly whether we have m.y problems with work, '\Wy only^ problem . 
with work is I can't stop working. No^ that's nbt a joke*^ eittier* 
That^s the Lord's truth* I sometimes think that life anE,work are 
memt to go together And I am Christie enough to' believ^^ what it 
says, in the Bible about t^qrk. Maybe if man hadn*t bem a 
woiildn^t have had to work^ hut' we all toow ho%^ muah of a 
and Tie doesn*t show much si^s Qf^ehangirig that I am see, 

^ I want to teU you a story about that* - \ . 

First 1 .want to -begin at .the beginning and tell you a little ,of\ 
how I first began to work. , I was born^ along with five brothers and \ 
two sisters, the second of the children in the 'family and the first was\ 
my br^th^r Jefferbon^ so I was tte oldest girl,, father had a small 
farm^ don't ask me how he ever managed to get it^ which. was Just enou^ 
to .keep us going so long as everyone pitched in and helped* He was a 
'good farmer and I remenflDer that he could do justjabout everything. He 
was well thought of and he had plans for all his ' children , 1 think ^ 
that he wanted lis all to go to HWnpton,^ motiier, i Imow, ,:she was 
anxious that i^e get all the schooling we could get and that we always 
remember the toportance of helping the race to progress, Wimn I. think, 
of those working the way they did. and sacrificing and wori^iiig 

over us, how tiiey^^made the most of Idieir ogpor-fcmities^ I wonder what 
they^^ould have done today Wefi 'fo^^^ ypung- people college is just 
^there for the .asking. They^ nfver had that kind of chance, but theu., ^ 
always wanted us to have whatever we, needed^ no matter wh^t^it cost 
them, . My mother had some schooling and she; was proud of the way I took 
to schooiirig. I always had a nice dress to go to school' and I did weir 
at school* ' ' 

^ V. - ' ^ - . . ^ 

In those timei^, families were generally pretty big and children 
came one after the other. So by tiie time I was old eriou^ to help 
■ around the house, it c^e to me to do a lot 'of the work that had to be ■ 
^ done, it dito^t seek like work either. It Just had to he done. The 
stove lit in the mornings' biscuits to make^ lamidry to help with, sewing, 
an the housework which a little girl like me would help with. My 
older ,brother^ ^he did the same, with the farm work. He was up, to milk 
the cow and to help in the fields. I suppose children today donJt 
understand how natural it was for us to work whenever we were peeded. ^5 
^1 think it made us feel good md we certainly learned to do ntany things, 
'And we^were taught that it was only right,. \^mn 1 think of it, I think 
what a nice childhood I had* I scarcely remember, any trouble or sick- 
ness or unklntoess. We were, if I do say it myself , a nice family..^ ^ 

But the- Lord giveth and the ILord tal<eth away. Not that I knew 
what it was* at the time, md maybe you never heard about it, but a 
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terrible -disease^ like a sudden stormp it Just swept throug^^oiir 
family* Later they called It the; infiuinsa^ 19lS was the ^^ekr^ and 
when ,it was done with its awful workt n^; father and older brother 
were in their graves along with fry baby brother. As quick as that 
without any kind of warning* You probably taow about ttiat ttae. 
Seems like any m^iiser of families lost someone, but I think we were = 
about the worst hit. So that was the end of many thtags for us, ^ 
The farms we had to leave it, to go to live with family in Richmond, 
School's It was the end for me because - there wasn^t room for me, the 
oldest anyt^ay 5 where we motred to in Richmond and since I was handy with 
housework md well brought up^ it was easy to find s place for me with 
a doctor and his family to Riehmondp Today^, it hardly seems natural^ 
but Jji those days it was quite usual for a fmily. rich as ^the- doctor ^ s 
fajnily to have several yoimg people in the house* My main responsi- 
bility was to look after the two children, young as I was. But of 
course^ I was busy 'frqm, morntag to nights You* d he siirprised learn 
what r was paid for working eve.ry day of .the week and, it seems to meg * 
probably at^ least twelve hours, each day. It was oiU,y a few dollars 
a t^eek. But, of course § the inportTOt thing to motiiar was that 
it was a^ 'Jiiace for me where I was fed. and the fm^ dollars were a great 
help to her^ And most of the time, I thinks I enjoyed what I ^as 
dojjig* The only sad thing was that it meant an end of schooling for 
wM^ even of reading itself ^ which. I was quite good at, I was just . 
too busy each day to keep up witii readings and by the time I left the 
doctor's houses which ^ is a story in itself , I had , most fdrgotten ^^hat 
t Iciex'^ of readings At least I have never enjoyed readijig since then ^ 
and I thtak each year I seem to read more poorly so that now, it seems 
^that I hardly never read at all. So there went any hopes fdr Hampton 
Institute and what I could have learned -tiiere. Perhaps to be a nurse 
or a teacher,* ^ v 

I iaid that leaving the doctor -s house was a story in itself , 
After I had been there f or^ six years I thought one day to ask that I 
be paid more. I was now a grown young lady and it only seemed right 
to me. I w&s like a lecond mother to the GhUdren^ indeed almost more 
than that, because the .diildren really dito't see all that much of 
their qvm mother, .1 thought that I was a^ost one of the family, I 
had been there so long. You woulto't believe what that mothef* did 
when I asked that I be paid 'a proper wage, She^ screamed that S was 
Ungratefiil ^di said that I must leave the house at once. So I said 
I would. The children were Jji tears when I left. It was the end of 
that part of my life for me. But maybe it was for the best. Other- - 
wise I might never have left that= family, I was that close to them . 
exc'ept for the' mother* 

It: seemed time fpr my family to move too, so we all w©at to 
another sister of -mother who lived in Philadelphia, I never liked 
Philadelphia, And I didn't stay there for long, even -fliou^ that was 
where mother was to settle. You'll teow what I mean when I say 
that this seemed to me the time for me to make something of nyself . 
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New Yorit^s in the air v Everyfaoay was talking aboirt how e^oit^g £t-- 
must beJ : •*! ^as a gro^ parson now and I thou^t that I would just go 
. up to Ne^^ork to see what I covld find for irn^self . 
* ' ■ * ■ ' . ... 

I Imfew.^that 1 could always get a plaei with a family that needed 
someone whoVcould do housework and was willing to work h^snd, Sometijnes 
whai 1 thi& .baidc to aiat tine , ^ I wonder -ahat 'l ditoVt ^ink of o^ther 
tilings that I mi^t do. No, it "seemed to me that 1 was fitted to do 
housework and-I don^t tMat i .ever -fliought of any^ing'else 

seriously. Of ooursa^ I always felt ±he lade of schoolljig* Maybe 
that just shut off any idea of anything else. Sometimes I did dre^ 
qf being a nurse and even to 'this day my mo-Bier tells" me ttiat I shoiid 
have bem a nurse* t^ho Jmows^ but anyway that's not the way things 
were to be for me and if I had bem a nurse I wo\J.to^t he what I am 
today; ^u can^t^^look back- 

I dldrt*,t come to^N^w York bH by n^self , >ty younger sister was 
with me^ aaid \m found a place to stay not Jar from where we are now* 
It wasn^t hard .ta those days, when I ^ink of it'i Harlem was a 

nice place in those days. You wouldn't believe ^ to see ^tha way 125th 
Street looks now,' ho^ it was aU^bri^t and fuU ol\peopla and not at 
aH the way it is now,, i^We left pur doors unlocked m& never thought 
about walkiiis at night* Everybody did. There were pushcarts md all 
such things. It was just as nice and frimdly a place as you could 
want* ^ ' ' s 

I fomid a job ^ight aways with a big family over on Riverside 
Drive and I used' to take the>streetqar to work,^ It wasn't a live-in 
job but that was because I thought I woiJLd try to have my oim place, 
Well, I worked ^;^ere for more^ years than I like to think. Even worked 
there while ny^,h^bkpd-to-ba was courting me and when we. got married. 
That was a long . tiEM:e" ago,. Seems to me that^I was just a girl then. 

My husband -to-lse; he was a church-going man^ when he could go to, 
churchy because sometimes ha couldn^t becaus# his worli wouldn^t let 
him. But when he*G6^4'^'he was there and that^s where I. met him. He 
was a porter on the railroad ^ used to make rims to. Cleveland md 
Chicago. He worked steady imtil he took sick, 'I don't think he ever 
n4ssed a day's work. He was that kind of a man. But we had grand 
times together then* Iv'e went dancing and did all sorts of foolishness 
and then we were married, I never thought about stopping work whan ^ 
%m got married. It just seerped natural to keep on working and we 
waited for children that never cmne. It was God^s wiH, I suppose, 
and I have to think that all the children that I^have tslamn care of, 
they ^ re partly mine, I really 4o believe that. And I could tell you 
stories about .how those children, some of them when they were groTO up^ 
they caine to see me and they; told me that I- was like a mother to them, . 
But Lord knows ^ some of them needed mothering^ they saw so' little of 
their oim daddy and mummy * They seemed to rattle around in some of 
those big apartments^ some of them twelve rdpms or mors. 
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^fy ^usbrndg he had his work but I knew he would have ceen a good 
father, to a son , ^ He was that ktad of man. Maybe it xms harden for ^ 
him not to have a lai-ge family ^ but he ^nmrmr CQmplained* He had been 
a soldier and 'he always said that you had to take the good with the 
bad- and that for him^ iji spite of everythlJ^g^ -fliijigs were mostly good. 
He had many friends on the ^railroad. People he worked with and some 
of the people who traveled on -^le traiji, they woi^d especially^ ask 
for him. So, he got to know mw^y people, some of ^mn famous ^ their 
day. I suppose you woTj^dji-t. taiow their .n^es today ? but then he would 
say 5 last night there was so-and-so in the ear arid sometimes ^iJi the- 
middle of the night he. would say that these f^oui wouldn-t be able 
to sleep and they would talk to all hours. 

^ He was a f uniiy -man' m& 1 .remeiriber he said to me not long before 
he passed on, "Gtoiyoyou taow, some people mi^t say 'that I never 
got very far in ny-life, but every, year I must have gone about as far 
as the moon and back and not many people can say that*" 'don't toow 
as if he really went that far* ' Another thing ^out him, he felt that 
his work^^s a good steady .job ^d that he could y.ways t^e care of 
me. They ^ had the \ml6n mi the retirement banef its -Kid all that. He 
said that not many , people coiid say that their future was as weJi 
t^ken care of . I seem to-be rattltog on about ril sorts of ^things ^ ^ 
bvk he wa^gust a good man* We always had ,a dog and when he topk^sick, 
it was his heart and he wasn^t all tiiat old, he^wasn't ready to retire 
but he Just couldn*^t. go on with that night work, he needed steady 
hours md plenty of rest, the doctor^ said. Miyway^ it was. the dog- ' 
* that'meMit most vtp him* then, because he had to stay home a^d the dog ; 
swo%il4.kaep him comply imtil^l got back. Then^ of course, I. had to ' 
^eep on working. By -^henj I had more wor^ than i Joiex^ what to do with* ^ 

I recall you asking me how did I. get work If .I^dito't have a Job 
and I t^anted one* We£l^ one thing I wiU ,say, I nev'ar .did use one , / 
of tRbse so-called -employment agencies^ never did ^d never will, i 
You should know somethtog about jthe kind of work 1 do. If _ you do 
y£>ur work good, I. mean if you are responsible anff people trust you 
(they have to trust, you because they leave you/alone in^ -fteir house - 
and they ask you ^to tw^B care of all sorts of things for , them) thjiTi 
if somehow 'they ^move or /something happens so they cBn * t , iise you any ^ 
i j^nger, then they make sura ^at they ^ let their friends loiow,.. mid 
'like as^ not one of their friends *'is looking for someone^ like you. 
I'' sometimes say that 1 have just . been passed back forth. But 
another thing happened in my case which mi^t interest you* . ^ 

*. . First of all, I woiold work just^^for one family- That is the way 
they wanted it; but like T saW,^ those were^ always jobs inhere the / 
hours *wpre very long and you had to work most day^ of the week^ 
Thursday aftepi^oon usually ' otf^ but Saturdays* and maybe even part > 
of Simday. So it was a long^ week for me, " ' 1 ^ 

Once a family I liked ^ they decided; because their chifdren were 
gone away to school md perhaps the:^/di^'\t have the money they used to. 
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who Imo^sV well they "asked me If perhaps I might like^ to work forv.theni 
for. just part of the week, because they had friends who would like me 
to coma to ttieir house for tiie reat of the week* At first I was 
doubtft^ ^ about the arrmgement / but I said tiiat I would try l^tf. It 
was the best,thtog I ever did, Jreally/ 1*11 tell you why. First, it 
put me in charge of hdw long l/had to work, for tiie first time in my 
life. Tpday, ^ for. instance^, I don^t really work a full week any longer, 
I don't need to and eometlntes I don^t evea tiy to \mvk a full day. Now, 
.instead of a. family to work for^ I ha^e what I call my clients, itod^ 
there Is always more clients th^ I can h^dle. All ^clients have 
friends who^ woiij4 also' like t^ have me take care of their apartments. 
Many of them are single, bachelors or single ladles, some are couples, 
I ajtoiost never work for a family with children .anymore, ^But that^'s aH 
right* I figure I-ve taken care of enough children in life md now 
it^s quieter and more orderlS^ If I don ^t "have the responsibility of 
looking afre:^ children and doing' the housework. So I can, pick and 
choose^, th&, times and people I work for* And I have cut dom some over 
-Uie past few years, but I stUl have enough ^ork ^d I toow that I will 
always have more people asking for me than I can ^possibly take care of, 

• .One thing I think I should tell you* Some people think tiiat the 
work I do is lowering. And I can tell when a person who wants to be 
one of my^ clients* thinks that way. Bet me tell you a story. Not so 
long ago, I ^had an open day and one of -my clients r,e commended that I 
take a friend of hers for a day,^ So I Went >o toterview this friend; 
It was a nice apartment, I could see that, and only her and her ' 
husband and everything Just so* We^ talked a while and I was thinking, 
that perhaps I ^^ould take the job/ But the lady of the house, she 
looked at me^ and she said ^ I hope you don ^t mind polishing and waxing 
the floors, ! mean, getting dq%m on 'your hands, and- loiees to wax themj^ 
I" said, ^^Lady j maybe I once Used to xrork on^r^ hands and knees but 
that's a ^long tdjne ago, I^m too oJLd^fbr that now*. If *yQU w^t your^ 
floors done that way, you ^11 have to get somebody else to do it or do 
it yourself, because that's not what 1 consider to be my work, 

^ ^ ^ ,r . . " ^ 

I just got my hat and put ,.£t on and walked right out of there 
Later j;he, client who Had suggested this person told me th^t she got a 
telephone call 'about me, and we laughed and laughed about it, That^s 
what I mean* The work I do, it can be J.ow^ If you let it be or the 
people you work for make 'it that way;," but it doesn^t have to be. I 
know that ^a lot of 'young people today,, \they look doxm on what I do ' 
wmd some of them even , tell me that^they would never 4p what I have 
done all my life. Isn't that a nice thing, to say to' someone? Well, 
it's^'all in how. you .look' at it*' Lord'knows that there^s a lot 'of ' 
cleaning up to do in this world, straighteriing^ up and keeping things. ' 
in drder* That^s what r do " and have dpne all my life, it seems, to me, 
since I was a little girl back on the/faym* But it never ^seemed^, to 
me that this ^, was something: to feel shameful about or shirk* IVhat 
would the world 'be like* if wei^mever took care about our suri^oundings 
or 'our belongings? There is such a tHlhg as being treated like a 



serviJitj do -aiiSt do that^ all 'day long. ,But since I^ve grown up, ^ ' 
that-s not been the way I've been treated. And if anybody, like irhat 
woman and the floors on^ your hands . and knees ^ if Miybody started 
treat tog me that way^ they either stopped or I left* But I do think , 
that it is a good thtag that I work for a lot of people, not just one 
family, 1 see more people liiat way and It keeps the relationship what 
I wants it to be. Just as friendly and close or as^ dlstMit as the 
situation calls for. I decide which It will be. ^ - 

Now you asked me to taljk about ^.prk to life and ± have saved 
what I thiiik is the most interesttog ^r the last," I told you about" 
my husband betog sick, it was his heart, WeU^ one morntog I got up 
and I went to wlj<e hiin up and thefe he was^ gonep He went in his sleep 
and I never ktiew *itf. It was. a'tiJiie for me. I 'don't know how I got 
through those days. My friends were very helpftU. and tiiere was the 
funeral and ^terwarlds there was gust me and the dog. Both our hearts 
were brokC^d I didn't -^i^r^mtoe^^woi^^ * 
-^he trouble with the Veterana Admtolstration and the railroad -people 
and that's a separata story. I kept on working after the funeral , but ^ 
I wasn*t riiyself. People^were nice and considerate but-it was such a , ^ 
lonely tinie foi?. me^ I really cm't say. After a time 1 notioid^ that 
I hati a kind of trouble .sometimes swallowing and a cou^ md I felt too^ 
much tired. One of the ppople I work for, a lady v?hose husband is a 
doctor^ she toslsted that I dtf something about it ril; So finally it v 
was arranged^ that I go to thm New York Eye ^d^.Ear where they ex^ilned- ^ * 
my throat, " I'm old enough to he told the truth .^d so tiiiey said that -it 
^ms somethtog that was malipiarits whlah me^rf ceuicer^. ajid th^t they 
would operate atid they/ hoped that they woiJ-d be . able to remote all 
the.cmcer and,! would -be all ri^t* "Well? thiiy decided not to 
operate at aU because Ihey said that it had spread^ ^d it wouldn'j: 
do any good, . ' ^ ^ * 

■ * ■ ■ " ' ■ ' "* 

'\~ I thought to myself that t|iat was ^that. But they said that I 
should .take some medictoe and they hoped that^woilld t^e car^ of the 
prpblem. So 1 took thiLs powerfial/medlcine. ^It must 'have been terribly ^ . 
powerful beGause I fel4 worse tod' worse and I think everybody thought 
that I was certain to diep People CMe to visit me md I could hardly 
, get up/. I Bfeemed^^just t& sii^ away. But I kept go^g to "He hospital 
for the- medicine and the doctor was, very good to ^tnm. He bl "Virginia^ 
we think you're much better, You^rc not completely' ciu?ed yet but 
you* re much befterp" And then he said, "I think 'you can go back to 
work 'if you^i^ant to, \And I think it would io you good to' try to. 
Get you out of^ the house and you would see your old frimds,'* 

^^Wellp I let my old clients toow that I -wanted to come back and 
they were delighted so back to work I went. I took it slow at 
first and there were times, I' was so- tired. But evei^body understood. 
Well 5* you know,^ that was four' years ago aJid I feel' better and .beirter 
and eve3;^body sayi, ^Virginia, you*5e looktog^ younger tod yoimger^** and 
1 do believe they ire right. I still go thejiospltai onpe a week for 
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"i;the medlcijie* Ahd\mayba thlm-.ls- jt^^ me* But I feel 

^good and I work ae much as I w^t to ^d I "taiow that* I am needad'aid 
what inore cai- a pereoii ase ask? When I come home 5 I have the dog, 
to look after and be With* I have hbuse to take care of, 

The pMblem is, and you can look out the window and ise it. You 
Imow that I was worried about you coming ovir here to visit me. This, 
nei^borhood used to be beautiftil*. A park next door^ ttie wide avenue ^ . 
niae houses ^ ^churches on 125th Street. .Mid now it^s got so I just can't 
bear to look at it sometajnes. Houses abandoned, yomg people ^standing/- 
aromd meanijig nothing but froiible to old folks.,. I can' t ^tfave; itiy > ; = 
mail sent here hecause like or not it's stolen before I get to it. ^ 
It^s just a crying sh^e tad It o plagues me, 1 don't knpw how mmy 
times I lost my pension check which come after, the de^th of wy husband. 
After aU the trouble that it took ^o get i't, all that red tape- and 
rLHiaroiind, you woulto't bell^vje. If 'it hadn/t bem for lawyer friend^ 
a former client of mine, I 'believe that I would^ never ^got what I was 
entitled to and x^?hat husbmd worked his life for, * It's hard for an 
older person like me t aaid I_ told yo that I have_some troub le, reading. _ 

' and imderstandlng Gomplieated papers and instructions". Well, going 
ijito all those offices with all sorts of .papers belonguig to my poor 
dead husband ^ his discharge and his railroad .'papers and ^^Jk things 
like that tszhich he. kept so neat and carefuls I. thought ,1 wptJLd nev^r 
be able to miderstand what I was supposed to do md I would go from 
office to offlceg never seemed to get" ^y further. I had come to^ 
believe that I would Tiever get the pension that was Gomii\g,' That . 

^really scared me, because what* would I do ^ then if I couLto't work ^ 
myself? It woulto't do ^to "ttlMik of welfare, -I couldn't think of that! 
% ' , * ... -f . 

So when I despaired of ever ^finding out^^hat to do or where t^oN 
go 5^ I finally toldlity lawyer friend that J didn'^t know what to do Mid 
He' said 5 ^'.Don't worry, ^ I'll take care of it^" md he took those 
papers mid me and* we went through lihose offices with no. trouble. at all. 
Buf I tiiinkj what of all the people^ like ma who don't have a latter 
friend to sh'ow them the ^ way 5 how many^ of them just finally give up^ 
'the way I almost did, ' ^ r . . ' 

-So .there we are. i have rr^ pension, which helps ^ii-'I have my work, 
and I put sdmething away so ^ that I have piore In saving accounts "than 
feometdtaes. I can really believe..- I worr^ ^some about prices ^md It fnakes 
my heart sad to see what is happening to- th^s nice old neighborhood. / 
But I have my church, .my friends /.and ,1^ haVe the people who need me 
.and so long as I have all that, I -thank the Good Lord.^ Now^ let^'s 
have sfome caker, Z said that I learned most of what I toidw 'when .1' was 
a little' girl* Well, this is a. cake whleh I learned from my muiwny and " 
1 don't know where she 'learned, It ^ but I suppose it goes back a long 
way. I've taught it' to a^lot of^ young people^ahd^ I ^suppose it will be ^ 
balced long-rafter I'm gone to rejota husband. ' ' = ' ^ ^ 



:thi medlcijie. Ajid\ maybe thim-. is- jt^^ me^ But I feel 

^good and I work as much as I wmt' to ^d I toow that* I am needed 'aid 
what Jnore ami- a person my age ask? When I come home 5 I have the dog, 
to look after and be With^ I have hbuse to take care of, 

The priOblem is, and you can look out the window and lee It. ;You 
Imow that^ I was worried about you coming ovir here tro visit me. This 
nei^borhood used to be beautiftil*. A park next door^ ttie wide avenue^ . 
nlae houses, ^churches on 125th Street. .Mid now it^s got so I just canM 
bear to look at It sometimes. Houses abandoned, yomg people ^atandtog**- 
aromd meaning nothing but froiible to old folks.,. 1 can^ t ^tfave; itiy > ; = 
mail sent here because like or not it's stolen before I get to it. ' 
It^s just a crying sh^e tad Itopiagues me, 1 donjt knpw how mmy 
times I lost my pension check which come after, the de^th of wy husband. 
After aU the trouble that it took ^o get i't, all that red tap& and 
rLHiaround, you woulto*t bell^vje. If 'it hadn/t bem for t lawyer friend^ 
a former client of mine, I 'believe that I would' never ^got what I was 
entitled to BXid x^?hat husbmd worked his life for, * It^s hard for an 
older person like me t aaid X. told you that I have_some troub le, r eadlng_ _ 
and imderstanding Gompiicated papers and inetructlons. Well, going 
ixito all those offices with all sorts of .papers belonguig to my poor 
dead husband ^ his discharge and his ra^lrQad.' papers and ^ril things 
like that tszhieh he. kept so neat and careful^ I. thought ,1 wptJLd nev^r 
be able to imderstand what I was supposed to do md I would go from 
office to offlceg never seemed to get" wiiy further. I had come to^ 
believe that I would never get the pension that was Gomii\g,' That . 
^really scared me 5 because what* would I do ^ then if I coulto-t work ' " 
^self? It woulto^t do ^to "ttiMik of welfare, -I couldn't think of that! 
s ' , * ... -f ^ _ 

So when I despaired of ever^findtog out^hat to do or where t^oN 
go 5^ I finally toldlity lawyer friend that iT^idn^^t know what to do and 
He' said ^ ''Don^t worry, ^ I'll take care of it^" md he took those 
papers mid me and' we went through lihose offices with no. trouble. at all. 
Buf I tiiinkj what of all the people^ like ma who don^t have a la^^er 
friend to sh'ow them the ^ way 5 how many^ of them just finally give up, 
the way I alinost did. ' ^ r . . ' 

■ -So .there we are. i have rry pension, which helps jii-I have my work, 
and I put sdmething away so 'that I have more in saving accounts than 
sometdtaes. I ban really believe,,^ I worr^ ^some about prices ^md it fnakes 
my heart sad to see what is happening to- th^s nice old neighborhood. / 
But I have my church, .my friends /.and ,1^ haVe the people who need me 
and so long as I have all that, I thank the Good Lord.^ Nowi let^'s 
have s*ome oake,, Z said that I learned most of what I toidw 'when .1' was 
a little' girl* Well, this is a. cake which I learned from my muiwny and ' 
I don't know where she •learried^it^ but I suppose It goes back a long 
way. I^ve taught it' to a^lot ^of^ young people^ahd I ^suppose it %yill be ^ 
balced long-rafter I^m gone to rejota husband. 
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Cayrle Blossom ' ' - ^ /I S - 
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. ^ -I Game to Nfet^? York iri 1919 ^ from Charleston, South CarolinaV . ^ 
'I*m 63 now* How old wbula that make' me when I a^e here? About 13,' 
I ^ess^ i eame here with aunt, and we lived in Jamaica, Long laland, 
I left Jamaica in 1934- and moved to York. I went to SGhbol in 
Jamaica, . - - " ■ 

*My\father took me and' t\^?b brother e and' a siater. anj'vbrou^t us' ^ 
from the ooimtry; we was living in I think they say it was Clarendon, 
SPH*t^ Carolina^ some plabe down there ^ I don^t Iciow. mudh ailbut' that ; ^ / 
n- All l<laiow is that my father brought us from our motter^s ^houseyStid * 
brought us to Sumpter, ^South Carolina to -^his mother. My mother /^^k' 
sick, that^s howMt %^as, I em remember only i little of my mother, 
I remember her whfn she took sick. Mostly I 'lived with my atrntl Now 
my aunt was livtog in Charleston, ^ly grandmother she had begm to get/ 
sick 3 so she sentyfW my aunt from Charleston , So^th CarolJjia to get 
me b^oause I' was the only girl -^rthe baby girl died in the matotime--so 
I was the only girl left. My grandmother said ttie boys co^uld take ca^e ^ 
. of themselves but the girf, coulto^trsee^ so she sent for auit to 
, come and take me, and my amt brought me from Svmpter, South cjarolina 
- to Charleston and that was aromd about 1912, because my gran^other ^ 
died .in 1915-* So I. lived in Charleston with -my aimt, ' /-'^^^'^ 

I stayed with aunt till I got married. I didn^t go to no h±^ 
school. I just made through public school, the grade .school. , I don't 
thmk if^was lac^ of opportimity , I believe if I stuck to it I could 
have had an education^ because my * aunt wmted me to go to high school, 
go to coUege, get .ali education, but it' was 'Just one of those things, _ 
that's all. My amt was in a position at that time that she could ■ 
afford to send me to school.', ^ . 

^ ^ : After'^I got married I worked a t^ile, I had, you taow,^ the. babies 
^ in betx^een working, 1^ had four babies; I was seventeen when I got- . ; 
^married. I first started working,^ I did housework, the same thing, 
day ^ after day. I went ia<e to an employment agency and I got, you know, 
^ different jobs,. At that ti^e' it wasn^t too hard to ^et Jobs, around " 
here,. In 192M^, 1925 , 1^26 you Govdd always get some kind of ; housework, 
like day's, work mostly. I couldn't take a full-tdJne Job, , It wasn't 
easy to manage to even work^'at all/ with these kids , ^ but' I had someone 
take care of them for . me. Sometimes aunt took care of /them. . 
I didn't leave them alone. Sometimes I had a 'girl to stay with them. 
There x^as very little money, but we kind of mmaged. My husband worked / 
on the race tracjc, md he gambled a lot, so that was the reason that / 
1 had to, you Icnow, try to keep things going, keep the children together. 
Ajid I'm still dotog domestic work now. I work part -time now. ^Jn 193^3 
my first boy got killed by a truck. He was, going on 5, He was getting 
ready to go into kindergarten ^or first grade or whatever they call it 
md suddenly he got killed by a truck.. ^ 

l\ ^pretty' hard fo^ Yes, it wa^, ■ ' 

1 had a hard time, I'm going to tell you It wasn't easy. I went ^thrpugh" 



plenty . I dito^t have , too "rnucii trctubli with the jobs I'd /^ork on 
besauie pedpie was always very nice to me, I eo^d always go back, to 
ekch one, but the p ay- ^as very little. Mostly the food we lived on 
was very ekinpy. Like with a poimd of liver g a pound of pork chops, 
you miJce ten yards of gravy* You Imow. ; But It' wasn^t aasys t-m not 
\goijig to lay it %ras iasy, but throu^t if all I'm thmkful that we oame * 
^ through, Mroy days J ' d sit md thtak I should' have paid more attention' 
' to 'my aimt md went out and got"" a good education' and I probably would 
have been someone today, you laiow,^ .^someone that Somebody else could 
look up to.-: But at.that time g some people who could have gotten eduoa- 
tions had the attitude that, well, there'^ wasn't much opportunity for 
them anyway and that was the reason a lot (of people gave for not w^ting 
tio further their education. I could have^', gone,, but you, taow—yoimg 
girls, they thtok more of boy% than' of education ^ so that ^s where the^ 
education went. ' • . ■■ , \ 

^ s ■■■ . . \ " ^ ^ ■ , ^ ■ 

Nowadays^^' I. make $140 a month at 'the part-tirie work 1 do., I got 
Social S^ecurity for a while, but I haven ^ t \got , tiiatvin three months , 
I get Social Security from^the work I did/ i Whm you pay Jjito Social 
Security, you are entitled to receive Social Seciirity. On Social 
Security you can work md ea^a up to $1^680^ in a year. That ' s all* 
My job that I'm working now, I get take $140 a month. I get it like 
the first, and .fifteenth, And I stiU have to pay them Social Securit34 
.out of that, . See^ I come home -with-^t^-^^fry^^^ ...J/:/ 
don ^t know what I'm gointg to get now from Social Secwi^i Hut the time 
1. did get it, I gof it for Dece^er, m& I got it January s Februai^, , ' 
and March, /I got $J0. 40 a month* And I haven *t gotten n|n^ since then. 
I don't Imd^ what is, the problem now. VtHs latet part' of ^r^l^ I thiiik 
it was, they sen^ me a chfek for'$482, so I "tdoft "feat and^ I put it 
away becatiie 1. didn't feel like I was sure I coi^d keep. it. When I 
was signing up. forVSocial Security^ they didn't tell me that I was 
going to get My--w^at do they c^ll it --like back money. They didn't 
tell me that I was going to get anythtog liJce that ^ see. ^So when 1 \ 
got it I took it and I put it up. I says- that^ soon I mi^t hwg^td 
start using it. ^And that was" aJUL that X have gotten since March > ' ; 

^Ri^t 'near here they have ah office^ I've been there /a^out four 
.or five tines , and the. lady/ she said she was waiting to hear from the 
people she wr^te to. And I don't Imow who she Jjad to write to but it's 
in^ the office , th^t is l:hm excuse- tkey give me . t She wrote to ^ them and 
she/ s waiting to hear from them. Then as soon as she hears from them;-^ 
then she'^ let mfe know. She says she dito't think I .was ^entitled to 
the lump Sim cheek. But it' s kind of strange ^though she^ toows that 
I got this check, she's just not bothering. She just said that ,she has 
to write some place. I don't taow^ to tell you ^the truth, I don'-t . 
loiow. I'm just sitting waiting, .< ; ^ 

' As long as I can work, . I donlt wmt welfare, .They. are hard on 
people on welfare. Listen ^ honey, I've been on welfare... I was on . 
welfari also .with my'^ ol^ildren 'cause when my husbmd md'I got separated. 
Cowrse we was on welfare before I leaves him. So welfare, I^guess 

— _ jjAM-ii, ' t- - — ^ ' -f - -'^ - - ■ - ^ -fc- - 
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there Va nQthing wrong with welfare. But I feel that as long as I can 
work and nty ihonev^ I' don^t want no^ welfare. Leave it for when I. 

='Gan*t do no good for the |?ay 1 feel about it. And I 

'^:tak; a lot more of these people if -Biey would fe^ that way about it^ 
th^ wouldn't, be so hard oh p'^eopie on welfare* | * -4 

;I'^ not BS yet* I got a little bit more to go* I haven't had/^- . 

aity profile witii iOTy^iJJji where you Had to have a lot of medical; 

attentionv Onoe I had an operatlori and ^Father MeCahri took care of - iJiat i 
-I went to St. Vtooent'a took eare of tJiat for me so that 

didn * t cost mei nothing.^ but otherwiie I suit nyaelf , maybe ^ once 'in a- / 
.while I see a doctor for somethtag* Nothing serious* You; Imow 9 th 

tr^e a. lot of money. , v. J. ^ ^ 

X live here, alone by n^self * I h^e one room* This is it : right 
here* It is a studio^ whatever you call* it*' ,Just I have own little 
.kitchen, I have iw^^^.b^ I don't like to go put^ 

in fact. Just pnM in a while I go to St. Charles Church to t^e a 
btia ride or something like that. I '11 go onvthe bus ri4e- ..I'll maybe 
go' to a dinner 5 if they have T a dinner . S omethtag like ' that * I like * 
to stay* to the houai. 1 l^e- to sit With the^ TV^ arid listei to the 
radio. I don^t watch the>day time series* Not ±he /give «,away^;aiings 
I can say I-m very much V loner. I don't like a lot of peopJ^ hanging 
wdtmd * -^^ It 'makes 

Every'once to a while I^^go to a dance,; ' I l^e that.v Spmethtog'' ttiat 
someone has given smd I taiow tiiem well and it -s a ^oup tiiat I like to 
be witai^ this 1^11 go% But to go see something strange^ I'm not for 
It. Sometime people tell me it ' s stupid to,^ stay in here by n^self^ ^ 
but that *s what I want* ./I like to^ become* ^ ^| 

I, don't fear getttog old*^ Really and. truly' 1/ don't tliink about 
it* There^s no^^sense an np^ thtoktog -^out it. I try to keep n^aelf; 
as young- as I can; I like to drtok occasionally and if I find -that'-a 
drirfc is gotog to do me some harm ^ then I leave it' alone* -But I'-m/ 
not gotog to dp anythtog to tear myself 4p^i* ;I try to keep^self' 
up* I try to save a little bit. ^tVhen the time comes^sthat I can't ^ 
work 5 I win ftod' out if I can depend ,upQn. these agencies that are ^ 
supposed to help old people* That's what I- will, f tod out whpn I have 
to go to t^em. ' i ^ fr: 

1 Idiink that most people now^re pretty much/aware' of the agencies 
that are supposed to furnish seryices ^ because I- toow. -^ere^ was a time 
j^hen especlpLlly a lot of black/ people didn't really l^ow whats they 
could get ^ where to go^ you laipwv^ they were very confused about who 
to sed^'md so forto. It is not eas^ tofprmed^ when there are , 

so many different thtogs, you loioWp every year ^ someth tog 
going on 5 where they can get. help. From what I see /every day, pn mj. 
job i they go .mostly to the- priest and the priest directs them* ^ They 
tell them where to go 1^ what charities are available , the Catholic 
^charities. I^don't consider ^self a very religious person. ' Not at 
ail. No, I m not going to say that. I don^t fqrget to ask the Lord' 



to have merey on me. I go to ehurdi on Simday ,^ and maybe once in b 
while fluriJig the weekdays , but I Bm not going to say of tan, Some-tiines 
I 'll get a ' speH I 'll go ^ . say , about two or ^three weeks V md then 
I won't go for a whii©, but I-gd to mass, v . / >j "-^ ^^^^^ - 

, ' Jome people -sit aroimd ^id imagtoe that- things i^^t' 

happen to them i .: There mi^t be some^ gooi'lthiJigs '^^^ mi^t happen ; 
I don't know/ But I wouldn't wapt^^^ t 6: gat ; like -that r yo^^^ 3ust 
sitting. Now that "is the first thing that people think that would^ 
happeh to me 5 you know^ "that she Vs alttaSg home all the time ^ looking 
at doing nothing. You^have a whole lot of ^tiine . to think a whole 
lot of ^nonsense * But , you know i when 1; find ; myself tieglraiing to -riilnk 
stupidT foolish things:^ then I ^^wayi;: jtiitrtake-^^^^^^ 

-little passagi in the Bible and that: paeif ies. me^" or. I^take-n^ rosary 
mdf say piy. rosa^*- You toow^^ it kind of washes.Tthat^ dut^^^^^: 

/Beaause. you have rib rl^t, you taiows to ^l3U< things like that. If I 
see a spook In there in the'' alosets you loiow. Uh lihj. nov I ain't 

■got there^ yet. •■ r'- ■ 

I Miaglrie that some , of the older people Me , really /forgott^ t 
people , but it seems that the. older people -feat v I kripw^ when I see 
them eaoh day, they look like they doing pretty good^ , Butvl doln't 
get around ttat hiueh. You know, I don't do a lot q£ vi^ltto 
fa~dt7"I" can' t visit"sick^people- — r%et-siak-n^seJf ^ — I-^don't-like-to- 
^o to hospitals "and that's one _ thing I can say. that I shoxild be' 
ashMied of 5 that 's an awful thlngj ; But . to visit the sid^^aeople, or 
go to a hospital like that ^ I 'come ion -^and I get deathly sick in here 
all by n^self * -tod I care vary little about going to - the imdertaker 
and rseeing a dead person. That ' s another thing about me, - That, works 
on 1^ nerves . But so far I have ^ been very healthy. . .I, haven 
any major HJjiessesi. So I reaUy haven't had to depend on any of . ^ 
thfese things, ' like Medicare and 'MedlGald. v tod I hope^tHat I never / 
have to. 'Some people have opinions about ^ese things, these agenGia| 
thai^hay are not what they are supposed^ tb^ be. But, Ayou aee,: X 
haven't had no experi^ce with them so Ijoan't say whetl^er they are 
good br i^ether they ate b&d* , ^' 

A lot of people that 1 have talked to, and especially some of 
'those that are older ^ tell me thkt ©riey of the things they fear in 
getting old is the whole probleio of crime ^^to>2i^ York. And it is not* 
only in New York. And I ;f ^el terrible about ' it . -7 1 got held up not 
^so long' ago. ^^y^au^ter and 1 got^held-^p;:^lng. toto her^h^ 
-I wa;s going up the stair s* with her ' and thesertwo boys cajne vby and^ 
you ,toow5 because I walk slower thii n^: daughter, mdVyou^^^ to we v 
were ^talking, and she was ^lead of me^ and I heard thir ti^ 
the'hall, and when I got to tiie step^ and now. there is no sense in 
me trying to get up before anybody^ else ^ so I Just stepped aside. 
My "daughter was up a couple of steps, and this fellow rushed past me ^ 
you taow^ so I'^ standing there waiting for the other man to go by , 
^md I tiirned aromd and' this boy. had a knif e on me. ^I says^^to him^ 
1 ^ays, ''Is this what you wmt? Take it i" I gave him- pocketbook. 



So the man tiOTied eiroimd ^to my dau^ter. And he was tr^^ing to 
do sometiiing^ there was something. he had in. his hand, 'tod* I looked ' 
aid/ he was after Jser^ and: I sereanad; so she said to 'me, "Oh moimay ' ■ 

don^t scream, don't aoraani**' ■ She diin*t taiaw that the juy down b^low 
had iT^ pbckatoook* ' Because I had given it to him* Oh/ yes i^ took hers p 
too 5 but she?- diflji^t have anything Sji hers." But she had just given me ,,*'lv 
,twmty dollars and I had^ it in there, I shouldn/t have put it in v'/j, 
there. I should have put it in do^^m here- But you Imow^ it didn't ^ ■ - ^ 
really frighten me, no^ b^^^use^ they waren^t violent^ said I looked at. w 
-th^ boys 5 and t^ro Glean-out boys ^; you ^^ouldn^t think. You^d thirf^^ \[ 
my aon^ tiiat^s what I thought of when I looked in his face. I said^ 
'^Gae whi^p he^s just like nry son, a nioe alean boy and I said^ ' - 

'^*This is what he^s do tog."- And I did not get fri^tened imtil go-^ 

'home* . ' r : ■■ .'• ' - ■ ^ : ■ C .:■ ^- ' :.■:-.<. -.ymk'i 

^ When I^got in th^ houfe^, I ^ started shaking see , ahd/teinae;;Uieii 
I have been , a 3attle shoo^ up 5 especially \eoming up on the, elevator; - 
I won't g4t on it., ;I wait untiJ^ there is someone in the building that 
I know, and' {lots o£ times wh^n I, come -Jji there ,are a couple of women , 
dDtm there doing the .same things waitiag^ you taow^ for someone else 
to come up. But^ l^nu telling you, it'ii a problem. This problem . ■ " -^ 

^ seems to have gotten out bf hand, it .cart airily hast It's^^^ay out of' 
hiiid, A ^ot of older people seem, to think that these pedpla prey on v?! 
older people, knd so do becmiee 5 you see, the older people can t ^^^^^^^^^^ 
put up a fi^t . - The orily^ thtog that an plder -person can do is^ just 
to let than go -ahead and t^e what they want. ' But a lot of time th^y .: ^ V;: 
will heat an older person j fenoek^m older person down. You know ^ she -^-o-t 

' don^t wi^t them to take her pocketbook^and she wiU put up a little ^-Ai 
fights ^and that^s how , they get h&t*^ And. I si.yg, "Just give it to . : 
them..^^ * I^m nbt-goirig -to fi^t lover^^ want it, then take * ;> 

it* But I hope it don't happen again "^d I hope it dqn^t happen; to 
anyone' else 3 because " it is raaU,y no fim. - ^ * ' / > 

.1 have, lived in this neig^orhodd" since; about IS^Osf^beoause I . \ S 
used to live on 143rd Street^ end when they tore -t^at. down fo make ■ . 
housing, i came here. So since I left Queens, I have been^i^ the same " ..^v^^ 
place 3 or somewhere* in this ^'g^^ral, -area , If I haye^ to live in New k 
York, I prefer to live aroinid here^ ;whera people laiow;.me. .Back in 
1938 or 1939, at that time I l^vad over^ on' 123rd Street. I was on , , 
welfare* I had been on welfare^ in Jamaica* Yea, I was on welfare ' . 
in J^aica. That was when -X. first got on.^, welfare. The people at -vt 
welfare would take your insurmee policy and turn them toto the in^ ^ 
surance company 5 mostly Metropolitan, that was the only one that I hadj - ^Aif 
and they got about eighty dollars from this* things and the^.insurmce fe: 
people mailed -^me :^is check. ^ - ^ , ■ ■ . V vi 

I thou^t this cheek," when I got ft, I could use it any way, t - \ . '\ 
wanted, so i spent the money;, paid some bills, which was^ wis e'^. you ^ : 
toow, so a couple of days, later the investigator came by and she told- . • * ^ 
me, about this check that I had got, you laiow, so she asked me, did I , 
have it, so^ I said yes^ /^so she- sat there and she asked .me where the . .,1 



□hebk was^ '^md I said that ' I had done spent it * paid n^^ biHB^ bought 
. food. and stuff for. the ehildreh. , Ei^ty do3isJ?s was nioe at that time; 
\A.rid she sat there, and she deducted that eighty" dollars out of mej mii 
^ I dldn^t get a .oheck for about a month,, and that ^ money was deducted 
..from that oheek^ and you loiowg. 1 had a toiigh time f month, 
beoauBe you, get the' cheek the first and the fifteenth, I had a, tough 
time making ends meet * " . \ - 

But then I moved from Jamaica to New York ^ tod I was living on 
1355d Street^ and t^at^a when the investigator came to n^- house ^d 
told .me about finding ji^ husband ,v; I ^as stiJLl- on welfare- So/ she 
told me, she. said, "Do you tobw. where yoiir husbmd' is?'^ and I said, 
^^oj 1 don^t." She said ^ "Oh, yes, you do Ypu toow where lie is." 
I said, . ^'I dpn^ t toow where my husband is* " She said ^ 'T^JeU-, you have 
.to go find himy I said^ "Urn not going to find nobody,'' I said, 
"because when l^lef^t husband,: I :told hto 1 was not going ^ to sleep ' • 
tmdar the seme 'roof with him agaih^ and X meant it. See* " I said to 
"^hers '^Now, if you find hto^ vou live with him, because I am . not going : 
' to live with 'him/t%'^Well j'V she .said, g^ no more ; cheeks." 
I said i "OKs'S-arid s^e anou^^ she^shut:me off * v ; r . . 

I ^idn't =^ijik^ she was ^serious Sabout it -O But she shut me off ; 
'So I went to ^hiplac^ where you haid to /go to t tHe office* At that. ^ 
time it was on 135th Street bi^ they were In^ the;^ process vof mov^g. r 
\^d they were f Jjciig up this other place.; So for ; three whole weeks Ji^^^^ 
I sat there with b^er mothers, waiting to get checks , . and they had 
their "childreri. ofe oouyse the poor little Mds were crying, you know, : 
because they were Thungry.,' they, didn ^ t have no mJlk^ Nobody cgjild never 
see you but supeWisorsi/ Scr you just jsat^^ there ^ 

from nine b'^clock in the momtog ttotil they closed up 'ot home 
andiyguQomi back the -next mo r you just sit "ttiere and give ' 

/yoite name-at; the .desk and sit timers, itod you sit there. 'And sorthis 
.is tdiat I did f or^three^e^s. " - ' \ 7 ". — r^,- , • 

And I was sittSng^%|ere and something say to 
home and, get yourself pencil; and- paper and, envelope ^and Irfc and write 
a" letter Jo Mayor 'LaGiiardia.'^^ So 1^ dM that * * I wmt' to .my : girl fi?imd '. ^ 
house and I borrowed m eiwelope ari4v a sheit of paper iffid a two-cent^ ' . 
st^pi Anid went home and sat down and I ;wrote a letter , ^That's : 

one ; letter I would love ^you to see^'^ I ihgiild have kept a dopy - I 
didn't have sense enou^ to dO; those thinigs* ./ i . - 

- , I Jiist poured it out* I guess it \^as some bad En^imh and .some . : 
bad spfeHing^^ and everything*' There waa nothing fan^ to me like tha^ 
r just needed Help. ^ V.l^ told Mayor LaGuardia about all; the other ' 
mothers who were sitting in the office^ with ^eir childrOT, about how^ 
thelrl children were citing ^ because' they ' re hu^gi^^ ^and sitting ^there 
from ntoe o ' clock to five o 'clock every i day ^d nobody give ut nothing, 
nobody tell us .nothing^ and I said that these wbmm come" up in their . 
fine cars and with their fiirs ihd/dressed' pyetty anE w^k over ta the - - 
desk and get a check arid we. are sitting ^"Uiere staiyirig md oi^ cMldrm - 
tfre starving. 



'= I ptrt all' that- ^ '^th^ up and I maiiedit/ 

^ ' \ - to Maybr LaGuardia. So ^ tlie meantime 5 this v^af on Friday afternoon 5 ' ^ 
: . a friend of mtoa gaVe me the iiuWtfer for the' mayor -s offleeV 1 told .tiie^ ^ 
, ^ pereon who a^iewared I was, and she sa^ she . ■ ; 

saySt *^I h^e yoi^ letter rl^t here in front; of me.'V That was, '^a^-, . ^. : 
' - quiokest action I ever had to hq^ life. /Well ^ fia^ - -I^^a 

"I*1J. teU you vrtiat to do. You go; to thp 131st Street o^ ''-Ml 
' ; ask for Mies D&^ls," and I saids "Oh^. I been tiding to ge-^to Miss , 
"Davis for thrae we^s. And nobody -can get toJ ha She ^id,, V 1^11 ■ " ■;: . : 
teH y ou ' v?hat y Qu dp - You go tiiere arid I 'oall her* : Anti when you "V; 
get ttLere, youvll see her .^^ . ^ , ' ■ / v . 

r ; And, aure enbtigh, when I go I waa^met at the doqr by Miss 

*' . D^iSp iUid I aaid j ^^Mise Davis i " and she said^oto me, ^Vou: Mrs , Blpssom?"^^^^^'^ 

1 said v f'Yes*" ^Why did you write ^^d I / . 

^ ^ couldn^t get to see ypu md children : are| starving * md ge 

to get put out of Mieir homg* ^d the res'^;;^f those: mothers are ^^^^^^^^^^^^ >^ 
^ sltttog over. ti:iere" the same way, TOeir 'di^d^en are c 

are himgry, I had to write dovmtbwn," We 
, And she raised cato with me^r but it 4idn Vt|niake my d She ' v; 

r h^d to give me a vquaher £ cg^ f oqd ' ' y^--- 

no tooiible out^^of ttem mitil I decided tp^^^^ ^off i I atirted working . - i 
\_ at St* Ch^rlpi. 1 'got n^self % :apb ^at; \^^aa^ p^te mep you toow, \ - ^ = 

f enough that I could p thOT 1 gaft Noff , - " ^ : » ^ ^, 

' . ■ bty^ children were pretty well grown. Up/ then* The bpys coti^d go ^P^^ 
out and earn a little ghangeg d^li'^^rin^ groceries ^ tiiey were work^g. 
- aroimd ^ . grocery store *^ I could have ^^tkyed on welf are ^ . if I ; had , 
^ ? WOT^ted to, C eoiU.d have stayed on, But^^I^ didn^'t want^ to,^^ to aU' I 

stayed on welfare aboirt ten years, bu^^on^ befcause I had to, When, j:;; ^ ; ; 
: ' the chiidren ware old enough so I coTjfl|-'go out spd work, I got of f' $ ■ ' - 
" welfare. ^ ' ^ = ^ - • ■ ' -'t' 'h'"'^' ^ v . -'V = 




■ Deborah; Smith ^ ^ ^ 4 : ; / /"^ . S^y\ 

v%^I cajne to Newai* as a girl, r I^aame fromiRi I' 
canie'up here to 1909^ I oajne here as a nursajVa child nurse, I didn*t 
finish schQol tog hut I deGidfd tha^ I wouldji^t ftoieh* /l dropped out . 
of schooli I was alrea^ employed \dien^I Gamii>up here* I oame up- here* 
with a job, I dbn^t remortjer exactly who I waa^ork for, I Iciqw 
her name^ but; 1 can^t totok nari|ei ' She got married up 

here , She , married this maii i Bn& he was Jewish ^id he had a very unusual 
name^5 a name that you don ^t hear vary- of teii. Arid^ then I left them and' 
1 went to another family* And then I eame' back ;tp Newark. And then I, 
went to Hackensackg I w^ there ^out three> months^. Left Newark for a 
3 oh, a better salar^. 1 was looking for mo^e money. 

Good money to those, days was t\^enty-five dollars a mo Ath, .and ^ 
well 5 J was worktog long days too . ^ You could get along with" |2S a month 
to those days, Ei»^ikf titers were 16^ a pdimd iid po^ were 16^ a 

pojund BnA fdsh^was 2 poiffids .^r a, quarter^ and all 4hat stuff , Arid look 
what you got to p^ now f or that for fish now, 
more than that, ft is different^: ^but you don ^t feellno different, you 
know wliat I mem* Beeausg you Imow how much you gpt^to spend so, you 
spend thit imd no.more* You have to hudget yoursel^^l I don^t care how 
nmdi yetf m^e *^ ft ^ ^ - ^ v ^ ^ ^ 

■ .And thpi I met husband to Mllltogton, I went, from Milltogton \ 
back, to Newark and then to Haekensack; And then I Qame=;/back^and I got 
married when I was in Hackensack, It wa'sn*t for mohey-^^sb much, I 
wasn't so much to the money partjVbjit 1 just l^ed to "get aromid, yoii 
Imow* . Get around and" meet people ^^d learn somg^tog* . 

^ ' ^ ^ ^ ■■ . - ■ ' . . ' ^ ^ \~ ■ ' ^: , V 

WeJJLj I met a lady from the. Thirteenth 'Av^ue^ churah, She was from 
Virgtoia and she was a'? teacher. / So^ 1 met her and- I. always, after I left^. 
^this lady told you about , I made.n^ hpme with her, ^ And she lived to 
N.ewark^ sHe lived on North Broad Street,: She dito^t have no children, r^^. 
just her tod Jier husband, .and so she took me to as a /chlid^ praGtlcallys 
.helped ftod me some jobs. And tiien;! used to t^e niusic, ^ ,I*d taken 
music before^I came to Newark, .tod then I told her that I would like 
to cplittoua; music* So she' gave me Mrs, Gatoes* number* So I took 
music off of^^her, . ^ i ' ^ 

And than at that time. Dr. Edwards 5: he was pastor at the Thirteenth 
Avenue church, he came to 'house ^ after I got married^^ becaus.e this . 
lady, that taken me as her daughter, she was taken sick so she' went to 
the hospital* She 'came; out bf ttie hospital^ but she didn^^ toow where 
to ftod her, husbmd so I told her; to come aid stay. with me and so she 
did. And she lived with me ^d Dr, Ed^mrds came' to see us* And so he 
asked me. to play, [ I had my piano, . My husband give it to me -for \ ' 
. mniversaiy because; we had married. So ,1. played, so he saidp -'You ■ ; 
come doOTi. You come over to the church ^and play -for us on'Wednesdiy^ 
eventog,*^ .So I went over and I did, ^Sjp he said,''"Now^ that-s yoi^^ . 
piano^ you play just as long as you want to*'- An'd I taught for a while 
here to '^Newark, . ' ^ * * 
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' / I taught music, at the third grade. It must have been iii 1925. . 
I didn't, teach right through thej^epression, because thm I^Btarted 
to take on o;ther thingS j becausi I can\^do t little of this a..lit^tle / 
of that. ' Seev So then I. started swing. I make powder puffs.; I m^e > 
powder pttffi for a long time. powder puff is to powder your fi.Ge ' 
wi-^^ . 10 they Wulto^t giv^^ thm to my other colored person but me.^ ; 
^ oause a taew .this ^ptite woman that wag dotof tthia wdrk^ see , and she ' 
taughtr^me how tor^dtf m& thin .she said that she woiald |et^mei.i Jobs = 
which ahe did. , ■ " . ^ ' ^ 

V * ;,■ ' . ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' / - ^- \ ' ^ \ . - -^i 0 r ' ^ 

I^difln It sell' them. 1 sewed for a; factor^/ And 
a grpss a' day, YeBt a grosf a day! i; had tb. sew by *hand because 
^GQuldnlt^make^Qne bv: ma chine / And ; thm i -sew^d -^at for.- avlorig tine, 
but then after that thev went , out bueJnesi 5. so T^^goT^Kother^^ 
Sewed doll dresses. * Sb^I .sewed doll dresses up imtil I lost 7 - 

That was in^lBUe, or 1947^ >ty sight got pret-ty bad on me thei, bq I '\ / * 
give it up. Thm doctor^tgld ,me to'.g ; . / \ . / ^ :^ 

I never got bored. 1 dito-^t have tlrie- "Cause you sei I had irn^ ^ ' 
diildren. You ImoWs I had to look aftW thoB^ m J coiildn't take a . 
steady job on account of me havtog. th^^ children ^ you see* I just took ^ 
these little jobs. • That powder ^pvtff job/ that was at home,^I brou^t 
the work . home with mes " aid sewing' ^ doll dresses I bring^ them home' V v ^ ^ 
|too, and do it ^ and they would come ^and . pick up the^^work . :^ The way I ^ 
gotl this , job 5 well, I-ll tell^you. 4 ^used to do dtessmakWg and I :^ / 
got this job throiigh aaady I used to ''sew for her. I used to make'her ^\ j 
chUdran^s dresses and school Jesses and so forth* And I used to ^ " ^ 
m^e dresses for other peoples and SQ that is how I^canie to. get 
othei job* I never used an employment agency , No* No.^No, No* Nev^ 
beto in one bf their offices* / y *^ ^ p W , 

V . *^ou asked me if I .worked ri^t through the depression. ■ Well 5 ' if ^ 
you taow people 5 you get aroimd, you' Imow 

There are a lot of people that toow pedpie ^:*but; still they have to go 
to the employment offici* Got to have Veferenies 'and, all that kind-'V .^ \ ^ 
of stuff . So 1 dito't have to\do nbthtog li3« thMt* ^ ; \ 

V Since 1945 5 well, 1 haye bem t^ingi^care of home;^^ , Yes^ and . 1 
■l .havenVt done anythtag >pe taking care of n^:^h ; 

l\ live here'' by.^ r^^ here by |o^sel^, I hav^'t cleaned ,^ • 

up this week,' because last week I was goiSg out! ' I was go tog to see / v . . :;- 
some friend of mine* ' The -first people J m^^^ 

' She ^s. got, I aiink. sgveri^ sisters asid«br6'^f^S| The^ . • _ 

but the mother and' falser have passed on, 'Tft^ frierids.^ ^ v ' 

They live - out on Long. Island. They Tiav^e home doto to the shore, ; . , 
Stf ^he* had me^over to ^her 'h^ take me over. She ^ \ 

knew,lme long bef or erflcS^as married, ' ^ ' : - ^ : , ^ ?^ 

'I was married. nine/years before' ! had wy children. I was, married ^ 
on Decenier 8, 1910/ I had^^three ehildrerf. Donald, Charles and Patricia. . ' > 
She works to the Veterws Hospital ^d Chafes wrks for the Tr^mrn^:'. ■ - ''-x 
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Revenue* He was in N^ark^ bul^ th"^ trbisferred-^hiTi\t^^^^ 
»He has lovely bhiiarm^ * / V v 

^- V ^ s . s ■■ ; - . . -'^ . ^ . : .> ■ ■ ^■ 

M.My husband was i'musiaiajv. But he, worked foi*ithe Ese ex County . 

■ Parf<. CoiranlssiQn. Ha used to ^ a watGhm^ ^there. He was with them/' , 
twenty-ei^vt yeare^. I gua^s you tow vAiBt the Eaeex County Park' ds,..? 

'{irou taiow Bedford paric. Well, ttat is vail in. Essex Coimty Park^ Weji,' ; 

' he worked over in ^at direct ionV iq iaiat^^^ l \lived>\; 

on 5t3i Street and than we was looking for a House, ^ ■ : 

. ^ - ^ • ' -.-^ 1^^ • • ■;v: ••■ . ■ 

' Well, w^ Game over herie one Smiaiy^V goWg over to^ t^ parfc^^ over , 
to the bendi there ^ and they had a muBie ^ a ' band over . there to play on ^ 
Sunday. So we was walktog out ope Sund^^^'W and^we Gome . 

up this street , tod -fliat Sunday'; /said to nny husbmd^ because ^^^^ 
wi^were^^iivtog thin-%e only the thir'd. 

fio^r, ^'^That wpuld he a nice little shant^ to jet iA." I looked at 
-^e yard^ and>4 said, "The kids V they\GQiA So we ^ 

^dimd that the house* was for v^t . ^Mi OCtaliafi woman /saw me at ^ : 
the window and she ,and her hiisbetod opened ^ the window^^^ she - s^da 
'^Do you waiit po look at tlw rooms?" I saidp "1 woulto't mJnd.|^^^^^^S 
she told her husbmd to gat ttie .keys V So she came and-^op^ad^^ t^ ^ 
for us and wa came ^vmd looked\ around in there. At that ttoie it was 
noting but an old dump but. we : wdit all ardiiid and looKed at it ^ and ^ I 
saidp "It would ba better if it were a whole ■ftquse^" And he said' that, 
he would see about it. And 1 saidg "All^ ri^ity , ^* \ ' 



- And so we had^ to-go-dom-Stat^ Street^atid jee^^ landlord. >He ^ 
was^ doTO in his shop on ;State; Street. So ^at Monday r^ l^sbantT^nt 
' down to ■ State Street to set him and when my husband came bTCk he says^ 
"He want people to ^dome up next Monday and^ he' w:f 11 permit me to see 
the house,;*!- So we did^ 'and he saidi; "1 give him some money on deposit," ' 
So .he says, ^^'The hoUse. is fbr rent or for saley" S© I told hiiis nwell^ , 
it is ^ a nice neighborhood^ hut I don^t care so mufih about th^ house," 
^Je stayed for a.^ile/thOT/n^husbmdj ha says^ "Wall^ .if we ^(^tp^^ 
East Orange ^ or Montfilair ., I * 11^' have 'to . get up so early- ^ in^ the ^lornlngs^ ■ 
espagialiy when^^ the J^aEHir^-^^^^bad^don ■ ^ you-lmow?" tod 50/1 
^^Wall, you oan w^Jc ^'rom here to y6i& job, ' . ^ 

And SO I saids , "Wa^H t^e it oh accoimt of your job^ ^d the . ^^ . 
neigtoorhoodV- it *s nice." There ware no^^ aolbred people in the. nei^bor- 
%ood. .Arid so ,1 said, "And I %ouid l^e to ; get -^e. '^U.dren ^ in a nice^ ^ \ 
sehool." So thei't^ we took it Mid nn/ son^ was .gra^ \ 
•Grammar Sd^ooi and ppnald pnd Patricia from B Charles was . " . 

graduatad from Art. High L . jSo wa were iboking out^for^'-aalr'eduGation. ■ ; ■ 
And I didn^t ^mt to briig^them up to a^ strictly colored meif^ 



So I didn^t come here^ to, ^st^^, but, we Jtist stayed. 1 We, just 
st^ed^ OTd stayed* ' We - bou^rt it and^^^i^e^fi^ed it up* yAnd^sO ;it turned 



out aU =^rfit^ We have be^^here forty-sii< years, We*vp seerii^a 



lot 



of rchangaj^ but stills" there^^ain^t but twd Golorad families w this ^ 
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bloQk/ that's ^J,* One time there, was abo^ eight colorid ¥amilies , 
here but fifter tfe Bittle^neni sold thely nousea / all the Italian pepple 
boiight thern rnad©' the coibred peopie get out. So the colored people 
pext dborp her arid I: are , the only ^o , aolorad people JJi here* So she 
pasaed'away ta*" February , tod her ^grmddaughter rents '^en.hotfse out. ^ ' 
Her granddaughter lives up to Boston* ^ So she Just 'r&ttfv the house oiit 
and I haven ^^t seen her sinc^fee'r -grandnidther died.' " / * 



This is primarily an Itriian neighborhood, i' think the womm next 
door is Itriianj; but her husband ^s Spanish * tod QermanB down the street 
a, little further^ and next ItMians^ 'i^d acr is Italiffli 

and doim ftir'&er, and I there is," sbmej Irish -aroimd hei^e somewhere, 

j&d_spme Polish, Next doorvahe^s Irish md^her husfiifid is Italim, 'So " 
we are aJJ. mixed in, you liiqw^ ^d they ^1 1 look af tea? me, . They 'are 
very nice to me^ ' ' - ^ ^ . \ 

Wji don.'t Iraye .my blaek^ and white , trQuble^ b aU, just^ 

like one f amily,' Yeh^' we' are jus±' lU<a\ one fam^y^ yegg todeed.^^^ T^ 
conje in 'here and J^^t to toow^ 7^i8,^."fliere., anythirig . I. can. do for you?'^ 
They watfch and see 'fliat nobody, come in .and see how' long they, mre .going 
to stay # Yes, they are watchMg mS' aU right, Ves^j indfeeds so they're 



very niee* An4 if J aay that there is anyth^g I wtoi 
They , watch the house and ^ th^ - re watehtog me *^ 



jiist call- them. 



I vbeiong'to the Red ^Cross,-^ I did. belong Clubv 

the Doxie Club, And I belopig to/fti Giilldl At 

makes novelties and littl^ things, Ypu see iwl made j^ose 
_'Siere^_. T^his is ceramic. We have that once ajmonth** Every Sa 

we have somethtog* * And every third Smd^y j^^ have ppm h^ ^ 
^ th^ Wiiiid Saturday . we have Sewing^ wd . the f oitt'th: Satj^ v 

that'* we have jewelry * I go eve;^ wefek mid every .third, Sijn4ay of ' each 

month, Aiid^ we havp Thanksgiving Dipner ^ and then we have Christmas J^. 

Dljiner, and t^e have George Washingtori^s^ Dinner antt' tKm we liave L to 
,5inner 5 ^d we have spaghetti dinner ^ mnd we hive, bingo on€ Sunday ^ * 

^d we have the white ele phot's ale ^ auctioning things. 
rwe make a lot of thijigs that wte don't brJjig homeV/ We lea^ them at / ^ 

:the GuaLd. * And people who^ want to biy. them eari J^ave the^^ And they ^ ^- ^ 

gtve us the money p but . I dbn*t accept .ai^. I let that go to the Giiild. 
Jtod we have music and stog^gr ohj we have 'a good. time, i Oh ^ we have 

dancing,. Every ihijrs day nig dancJjig, " • v 

: ■ ^ We have time for* other activities because- you see , dancing Is 
In^the evaiing. And we take tip Braille because it is idhd of hard for 
me.. 3? don't Imow how to redd somethingV-- You Wve; to 'be \s to' 
letterSg you know. And ao I haven' t ever takm an interest" in Brailles ' 
although it-^:Woiild be very niee^'^^ I did ^l^m*^/ We have cooking clasSp 
And we can take cooking and j^e cm take up nupsirig* ' . t \ s . ^ 

V The way I get dofe there is thft on Saturd^^I call up for a ride*/ 
different ones volimteer their' services t ahd^f I wmt to. take a 
ipin or "^Og I^li call them , up, I never have my trouble 5 ^thou^ « 
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sometimes, it is hard tD get' a i»ida because a dot of people are busyj-: 
.you Jotow specially nien^ folks,. They, have thei But wa get ^ 

• a. rldej,": I yery seldom been left , ^ ^Omr- sehool ogmiB at two-thirty « a •.. * 
"'^Frorn tn^?©-thirty to ^our-thir'^. This right in the heart of Newark/ . 
rtear the Penn Station^ \ / ' ' / y'- ' - 

You ask me what my ehildren are doing* ^ Wells PatriQiag she ^ ' , »^ ^ 
iriarried James Perry 1941, And she has 'four childrertL CJamee Perry . \ . ^ 
and Thomas \,^d Betty and^WiJAian^^ the second otiej is;^a deteo- - 

tive in East Orange, ^ And he has two girls^ Those are ny grandGhildr en 
I^have- a little boy four years old. ^ Mary r my granddmlghter^ she Is ,1- 
married tpd^v- t^ daughter works in the Cdimty Hospital* tty son-in-law ^ 
^1. don't toow where ha works, He*s siokiy. He' ean't work stpadily. 
His heart is not good, i He's been overweight. ' . v 

V, ^^^A-m]B(m, Donald^iv well 5' he graduated from>Baringer and then he^ -^r^ 
want tp Wihstqn-Salemt and then he went tO; t3eorgetown Gaiver^^^ - 
Schools in Washington w i am very' proud .^of my diij.dren, ^ ' ' : 

; ; .pttier/than my eyes,. 1 haveft^t had any y required ^ 

hospital^'aft4OT or a^thlng like 'thatV OrU.y eyesi^t. That's . all-. ' 
And I had' to have operation on thgm, tod than' I* had a h'emorrhage 
in head.- : But ^upiHitU. that -time;;! was in peiSect health, "t^^ 

. IsxperfeGt, ep^ellent. r: never 'g&t any assistanoe fr gbverroheivt ^ - 

agencies wHen^ l was^iUs and not now. ^ - I dort't get Soci^ Seci^ity^^^- ■ ; ' " 

, either,i4v^-I don'-t work, so I guess that is ^^hy I never, got "it. I mean, . 
.-aie vwork- j: did^ w^ 1 get is my husband's small pension. 

He paid into SooialvSecurityf but I don *t get no Social Security . , 
Aiiyway, I Just get :alohg wJ^h what I hav^, don *t you know?- I donW . . ^ 
have no expenses.. 1 can^t go tp my v.expmses I mean/ with, house ^or 
household, I don ^t' have , the. money to do that. ■ 

Wa" did not ^get^to Charles. Now Charles , ha works for the. Internal 
'Revenue dm New Ybrk^ /Ha^ finished up sohool; he graduated from St. John's 
College. And thenrffee worked' for the- ^0 for gui^e a -^ila before he ^ ' 
went into the. service. And then ha want Into the eternal Revenue and 
he has'^ been there fver. sijice. He^'s^married ndw^^and.his wife^ she's . 
a teacher. And they have- two children^^ a girl and a'Voy. The girl^, = ^' 
she takes music. ^ ^ * ^ ; ' . , ; 

. \ There ^s a Xot of music in family^ Yes, people, on my mo tier '^^ 
side, they were aU musiaiana. ^'They lived to Macklteberg;- Vdrginia. 
My grahdparerits came trom ^^^he^e. It's not far from Richmondt, '.Yes, but ' 
I was never out there. ' . — - , ^ 



. = IVye been to 'a cmp meetingv / Oh yea, indeed. ^ ^ ;I useff* to 'go there > 
when.I-was.a kid, Jromd about. ten years old. We used to have them 
after they , get through w^h preaching.^ On -the cMip ground.-. Everybody - 
had. their table set.up and you go arottad there .md you' could eat all ' , 
.the food you wmt". Fried dhi^en md com pudding and v watermelon, any- 
thtog, rnarveious. 
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They start to Au^st^ see. The first Sunday in August ^ they^H ' 
have it at this Ghurch, and the^ second at this other church, and then 
the third Sunday ^ thay have it' at another ^urchs that was the ehureh 
my mother's peopie used to belong to* And people would come from far - 
and nearv a^d I remember that mo'flier used to kilX chickeis. She 
used to kill ten chlckms and my father used to kill little goats tad 
they would be cooktog that for aOi week. And I tell;yo.U5 ttiey would 
have some food. And my mother mid mother lady^ a lady name Lucy 5 
they used to get together and they had their tables set together ^ ^d 
nty father used to set up that table, as. long as this room. And they 
had that white tablecloth on the table , . and they had -tiiat food set up 
there 5 so that when you cajrie'out of chinch, after chinch servloe was 
over 5 and eve^body %^?oi^d get aroimd and start eating, ^d all the 
watermelon was on egid you used to have watermelon on the groimdj and 
they put them imder the table. And^. after ,^Ley finished eattog tiie 
food, then they started cutttag the watermelon and then start slicing * 
the ^watermelon 5 serving the watermelon , It was 'good. / 

You ask me if I get lonesome? You kidding? I got the piano there; 
I got the phone* I can't see, but I just; feel the keys on the piano. 
I don^t get" lonesome; I got my work to do/ Sure 5 1 have got my work 
to do\ How can I get lonesone, ,ril the work I got to do? I keep 
this whole place clean and spotless by itself * . 
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Puerto Rican Youth 
Introduction " 

Young Puerto Ric^ mai and women tell about their lives md 
axperlences from a very different poijit of view from that of most 
older Blacks* ^^ere the Black man or woman looks back over a long 
life and ofteli' att'empts to sum up its meantag, the yoimg Puerto Rican 
looks into the future -arid tries to ' imderstand whether his or her 
experience or the experiences of parents provide some way of under- 
standing and comtag to grips with what the future may hold/ In 
particular^ -these yoi^g men and women want to understand^ what scope 
they have for fiafilling their desires and ^bltlons^ what ^ options face 
them and what 'forces, both :mternal and external^ will tofluence their 
choices, ' 

But both groups take it for grmted that they are mjjiqritiel ^ 
that they are 'part of a. recent wave of migration. to the North even if 
individually they may. have ^been part of New York for generations, - 
They, also take it for griiited- that they are not; liJce earlier ijnmigrant 
groups in New York City, that they should not be compared to other 
ethnic groups. They 4o not find any consolation in betog told th^t i 
earlier groups suffered, were packed toto tenemsits^ beeajne sick; and 
died, were imemployed or underpaid,- ' 

But here much of the similarity beti^een Blacks and- Puerto Ricaps 
ends. For one thing, the older Blacks, those who migrated from the 
South, either made the decision to move on their own or wanted to come,^ 
regardless of the heartaches the move might he.ye caused or the nostalgia 
which a Southern chilihood br youth now occasions^ Secondly , almost 
ail older Blacks take it more or less for, grm-tad that their desttoy 
is inextriaably linked' with America, that in that sense they are ^ more 
American than Buy tonigrant of the 19th or 20th centu^, ' Their 
argument with America is about their status as ^ericans , : not about 
whetheVthey are Americans in the first place, FtoaUy/many of the ^ 
older Blacks have been in New York or Newark much longer than have 
the Puerto Ricansj they live in ^communities that are mlch larger in 
population, they have achieved soma, eym if slight, degree pf \ 
influence Kid some political power, ^d Puerto Rican youth are apt 
to know that, bad as the lot of the ordlnap Black in ^New York, the-, ^ 
lot of the ordinary Puerto Rican is worse,- v . \ 

* , ^'^^ ^ 

To many 'ysimg Puerto Ricms it is a matter of importance to 
understand why their f ^Hies left Puerto Rico, Therefore events 



1, It still comes as- a- shock to many yoimg Puerto Ricans to • 
.learn just how much worse that lot is. .A recent publication "of the ■ 
Regional o'ffice of , the Biireau of Labor Statistics, *^A SociorEconomic 
Profile of Puerto Rican New Yorkers , gives some details of the 
position of Puerto Ricans, emphasizing that a relative decline took 
place between I960, and 1970, a decline which has almost certainly' \ 
continued and probably been accentuated, ' . \ 

r ... ■ ... ^ .... •.: ' . . ..-I'-iaS-. .. './r.. , 



that may have occumd before their birth have potentially great signif i* 
cance. The past is part of their present in a way that* is sinply flot 
the case for almost all other ^i^igrmt groups. 2 But that past Is al|0 
unique in Ajiierican experi^ce, - Regardless --of tiieir feelings beliefs 
about Puerto Ricm IndependenGe^ a^ost aH yomg Puerto Ric^s f eel ^ 
that t^ie presence of the United States in Puerto Rico is forced and 
alien to the island. Therefore, a eritioal date in the past for them _ 
is 1898 and a critical period, . as they see it , . determtoing to some 
extent their oto development / is what took place In Bierto Rico to the 
early decades of the 20th Qenlrury during which the United States waS/ 
rigorously trying to transform the Island ^^d the population ^l^it i^fo 
*^an English-spe^aJnLg and' Americmized people L ■ ' 

WhUi most yotmg Americais have a^ost no cdneern about what _ may 
have occurred in the time mx& areas in t^hich^ their grandparOTts lived , 
many young Puerto Aicans have a consuming interest to what happ to . 
and in the ^island during that time.^ Their understajidtog of ttat period 
determtoes what , they believe themselves to be and what they believe 
' -aiey ought to strive for. From their point pf^viei^^ moreovirs the 
critical forces ^d events that determtoel. th'e cHaracter and experimees 
of their parents artd grandparents are directly related to their own ■ 
character and lives. Two examples may illustrate this comectldn more 
'coricretely . ' . . * ^ 

mim the i^ited States .took control over Puerto Rico, one of the/ 
primary objectives of the U..S. policy was to raise the edueatignal 

■ leVel of the Puerto Rlcans, while at the same t^m trmsformtog the 
Imguage of the island Into ai^ish thrd\^ the tostrumentality of tiie . 

' school. It -was thfe policy of 'ttie Ui| , authorities in charge of educa-^ 
tion not to use teacherfev'who had a Spanish accwt and the school 
curriculum was carried out to English. Teachers were imported' from - ' 
the mainland and no real eff ort ^ was made to ^give them pn imderst^dtog 
of Spanish culture or bahavior patterns . ^ V * - ' 

, The result was, with someV-eHceptiqns ^.what might have been 
"'predicted, an educational disaster. It 'Was 'imposslbie to turn the 
island toto an English-speaktog territoi^ Bn& Puerto Rfcan children^ 
ufuaUy deeply resented their teachers mi were to turn often treated - 
w£th.^<*qntempt arid harslmess by school pfirsoimel. The long-term conse- 
qu^^e\as that several generations of Rierto RlcmS j tocl^ 
cases thS grandparents and parents of Puerto Rican youth now to "New ■ 
York C1^5 ^went to school far fewer years than did matoland Americans , 
and diiring these, years of sehooltog they were m^le to achieve the 
.reading md computational skills to English associated with the gr^de 
/level at which they ftoally left the school system. In the usual case 



' 2, Perhaps yo\mg Irishmen^ recent inmiigrants, pr young Israelis ^ 
llvtog' to America, have somethtog of the same sense of inextricable 
involvement tov a part of "the :worid which is not part of the Qonttoental 
U.S.' The attachment 5 to the case of yoimg ^^erto Ricans, is retoforced 
by a number of factors, not the least of which ds tiie ease and frequency 
of travel between the island wnd New York City. ' • ' ; 
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their ability or ineentiva to use toglish, was minlmri and of coiirse 

■ ^hfir aducation in Spanish was neglected, except where the f^ily itself 
- was ^le to provide it . 

^ Young J^erto Ricans ta New York Jmow that their parents generally 
came to New York relatively; pooyly prepared educationally, , .handicapped 
by lan^age probl^ems, ofteii feeltog that. they were educational falli^esj 
frequently svtff ering f rom a lifelong sense of inferiority because of 
school experiences* 'They also feel that their parmts ban give them 
* little or no guidance Jji school antt^ sometimes have little toterest in 
what tibey do to school • To mmy Puerto Rican parents the school remaijis 
an alien and forbiddtog institution which emphaad^zes their lacJc of power ^ 

'^h^ second example of a proceis occurrtog in ^Bierto Rlco^ to this 
case agato spread over several jaifrationSg which has a prdfomid \ • 
relationship to, patterns of behayio't and self -concept" of young .Puerto 
Ricans to New York City s is the trmisformation of the Puerto, R^ - 
economy which took place , to several stages ,f ollowtog ;tte American seizure 

of pOWej, . ■ . ^ S ■ ' ■ ^ ^ . " i ' \, : ^ ^ 

' ^ , ^ ^ . _ ' ^ '- -' ' " ; ^ • 

y . Parenthetically it ml^t be weH to note ^ that much of what took:. - 

,place x^oiild have taken place to my events but the American presencri - 

■ Tnay have forded the pace; of the .process to ,i considerable degree md\ 
to any ^ case Puerto Rlc^s^ partlciiarly young Puerto Ricans , often 
believe that the suffertog said dlsplacemmt/that occurred was the res 
of -a more or ' less deliberate Amerlcm policy which was djesjpiedr to ^ 
expldit the island - s nktural resources - md its supply of ^eap labor, 

, One^stage of the process or economic tr^sf ormation ^ .well under 

way before^isgs^ took place to agrlci:ati»e. Plantation cultivation of . ' 
sugar on a large scale expanded and many of the^ smaller farms disappeared 
to the proceste;, At^ the ^same times the islmd ^perimced a sharp ^ 
tocrease to th^ rate of population ^owth. Low wages ^ underemployment 
to agriculture (the flelTd : worker to sugar cultlyatlon worked , scarcely 
' more than half aXyear) ^ coupled with tocreastog ^employment produced 
mass poyer^ ^ qomtiyslde. Sp^ci^lzatlon to the ciiltlvatlon of 
a few cash crops reaped m potot ^^here the; IslOTd was to a- significant -. 
degree dependent up^- f ood Miports for Its; day -to -d^ ^sustenance. In 
d965 , less than^ one percent of land to cultivation to Puerto Rico was 
devoted to yeget^les^ Almost' 80 percent was' to tobacco -or sugar The 
conttoutoj crisis, of '.Puerto ^Rican./ le vividly mustrated by- 

' ' the fact that bett^?feen 1965 and 1969, a time of ' generally boomtog 
conditions; to ^ the world, econbmy , the amomit of Imd ^ cialtlvated to 
Puerto Rlcb fell by "37^ percent! : ^ ^ ' 



1* This . clrciOTStance may explain why -to .otiier Puerto Rlcm p4rents/i 
particularly those who have been-brou^t up to New York 5 the issue of 
who coiitrols. schools cans be guch a bum tog oneg, as witness the Ibng 
controversy associated. "with Luis Fuentes' and an East Side New York ' 
.school district where a preponderance of studimts are " Puerto " Rlcan,- 
'■ ■ ■ ^ \ * /• ' 
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.The response of government was to push the ijidustrl^igation of 
the Island through what was called Oper^atioh Boototrap* Siiice the, 
middle of the Great Depression of, the 1930s ^ iJiduitriEllzation iffid 

- urbanlEation haver proceeded , ratf^ One result has bem a -sl^if iaan 

inarease In per capita income.f In 1969 ^ "per capita Income C 
dollars) to^ ftierto ^Mco was abbut ^170 ^ one -fift^; that of the raaiUand 
United States,* By ISBS, it had rlSen to about $tSO CagaJji in 1967 
dollars) 5 somCThat more, than one fourth of /Bie mainland fl^o'e^.... In ■ ' 

, SomEwhat more than a generationV easH tafaomea had grb™ ebnsidferably, 
but m^a?iwhile a much larger proportion Of thff population was urbaftlzed^ 
and therefore much more ,depCTident upon the market for goods and servieas, 

Althou^ tocomes on the average did go up ^ a high rate of unefnploy* " 
ment was also a feature of islai?d ; life g particularly ;a^ 

earnings wire Ibweat even %Aen'-they' Ware employe ^ 

generation of Operation Bootstrap ^ one "^out of ,Jeven men were ^of f loiglly - 

unemployed* A decade of eco^omie exptosi : 

only 11.5 by 1970* .In 1972 3 it.was ^jnost as hlghvas it w^ 

years earlier. It comas, as something o£ a surprise to an dbservar who- 

is "used to mainland rates of unemplbyriient to dis coyer that-tha^ipate 

of Tmeriiploym^t for women to Puerto Rico is significantly ' lower thatn^^^^^^^ / 

it is for a..reflectiQn of , the d'^and for service workers^ \f omen . ^ ^ 

operatives inflight ^induiife^V coupled, with 'tiie Relatively low 1^ . ^ 

4 force participrtlon. rates of 'Pue Ricffi" women. r^r^^ : , _ l ^ . ■ . . - 1 
' . V/- \ " _ ■ . , ^ ^ ■-' ^ & . / ' .6 ^ ' 

I Sipce New York City is only a f ew hours and. a hmidr ad dollars 

ai^iay by. air and stoqe Puerto RlcanSj Americin citizaris lag'ally since ^ 

,1917 5 ^ra as. free to move to the mainlmd as any-mainlmd resident is\ 
free to move from state to staitap it has bean Inevitable that movamen^^ , 

. bet^'^een island and New York „ would gener^J»y be siist^tial (in ' 
both directions 5 it shoi^^ be emphasised)* ' ' ^ 

. ' The most puwerful force .mot:^vating movemen New York, has always 
been the prospect of employmOTt* . For the overwhelming majori^ of " 
.F^erto Rloan men %^h6 came to .New York from the Islmd th^ , 
employment in low-paid servltie jobs or as operatives and l^orars an 
plastic factories 5 toy factoriaSg met ai worktag , plants ^ ^d the garment 
industry. Educational barriers/ language barriers ^ lack of experience 
- all combined to channel Puerto Rictas into a ^relatively ^ narrow and 
low ranking sector of the ci^^s occupational hierarclft^,^ "Coupled with , ; \ — 
all of these factorS j imdarpiimtag all^of tiiemg was a parvasive network 
of discrimljiatory barrier^s strongest 'in just those areas ^whara upward 
^ mobility mi^t have otherwise beKi^possible. / ^ ^, , ^ - ^ 

Once located in N^York^ any ecpnomiD crisis or personal crisis 
coUld push the Puerto Rloan family 'Jiito the welfare fystem^, Uneiitploy- ' 
mants illrherithj the break-up of a busbmd and wife 5 all these /event s^ 
largely because the farilly unit had little in the '^way of other raspuroes ^ 
to ^f all back bn| wouO-d usually iji short order lead tfie family ' - 
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or the individual to welfare agencies. 

had traditionally placed very severe sanotiona upon, idleneos on the, part... 
SI a?k^t male! the diffeiintlals ^^^^J^^^^ 

vLk City arid those on the island ' ensured that some Puerto Excjns would , 
loose t^ Say. in New York cm when^ feonf ronted with a choice between 
-welfare asslstanee there or in Puerto 

• Althou^vnianv' Puerto ^Rloa/iS feU back upon "fl^are assist^c^ _ 
the weat majorlti^^ of' Puerto^Rlcan men still conttoupd their attachment 

10 iS-plvtog se^lce, operative or laboring oooupatwns. It must come 

. c«'S^liing of a --P^i- t° -?«^'^f"«^^^°,^|^ 
tlonatelymore Puerto RicMis are menders of , the labor force than js the 

^case^lS tiie/rest of «ie Popj^atlon of New Yo^ C^^.^^In^H6^^^^ 
^Mamole 78 percent of aH Puerto Rlcsn men living 3Ji poverty areas 
Sei^S'-^e iSbryce compared with 75 percent for the ci^ as a whole. ^ 

: ' 'This Is in part due to the fact thit the .Puerto Ricyi population ^ 
is relativelv younger arid that proportionately so many of; the yoimg 
population are in the labqr force, sijice.sq ma^ of them _ are not ^ 
school. But even in the prlnie wbrktog age groups,, from, 25 to 5!+, some ^ , 

11 plrc^ of all Puerto Rlpan men m the poverty areas of the , city_ ware 
^InSflabor force, as compared with gt* percent fo^^e^cnAy as^ a w^e. ^ 

It is only when we look at men 35 and over that we see a sharp distinc- : 
iL"bSlJ^Puerto Ric»S;: M tile rest, of , the population^. In these . 

older a-e groups, the labor force participation rate of Buerto Rican 
ten Is todSd lower: ^ It, is sipiiflcant that-one of : the 7na3or_^^^ . 

■ for not working given by tiiese older Puerto. Rican.men-is^-he|lth,. 

a reason ^ich is seldom mentioned by the rest of iAia city s oWer^^^ . , 
workers.- A •lifetime in low paid occupations, doing laboring or; qp^ra- 
tiJfw9rfc,-has lAdoi^tedJ^ cohtrlb^^^ 

ehrdhie disease^ , * , . . ■ 

We have detailed some of the aspects of the economic trmsfgrmations 
which have taken place in the lives of the parents of Puerto Ric^ . , 
youS to New York City because tiiey have ■contributed to -fee general " ; 
len^: Song the younT people with whom we talked^that they ofn expect 
little guidance Jr aSsistance in their owi se&rdi. f or a liyel^iGod or 
^ career iroM their parents' experience. \^hen a father or motiier has • 
kept a family , gotog thrduSi thick or thin by working at lo^?-jpaying_ ^ 
Sial>Supitlons: theit children cai often express admir^i|n and . . . 
aileciSloh, vtoHr they also reatot and rteject the pattern = of work ■ 
eiSSenc" ^ich has led *o the parens" long years of hard and rela- y 
tively mremimerative work. .When a pweht has failed nn, these efforts , 
h£ been^able to stay employed, has left the _woric for oa^th^^ 
attempt by that parent to inculcate d work ethic which places primary ; , 
emSails upon 'the valul of woric, is oapt to be ' greeted^itia derision. ,^ 

■ ■ •Youns Puerto Rlcans. reject the kM of ^orf« ^'*at ^heir p^^^ . 

■ usuallv performed and thfey are avare that the city is not gomg to _ . ^ 
Sf er^as mmy of these jobs^ in= the .future. The sharp decrtase ^ 

/5ac"ry emEO^yment to tHfe^ last few years has of coursa hit the Puerto ^ 
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Rlean worker very hard. The Idss of many low-level service jobs looms 
ahead. Young I>uerto Rlcans ±n New York realize that only ttiroush 
Jjicreasing entry into white collar occupations can they ..expect to breik 
ouf of the pattern -of low incomes m& chronic iBir^/iployment and under- 
employment which beset their parents . ■ 

' That is why it' is such -a critical matter for them, a matter of 
survival but also of self-def-&iition as weU. to be able to' answer the 
questioh -what am; I, 'American or not? It is slpiificant that aH the 
ymma Puerto Ricans we spoke with at some time in our talk of ten used 
the Ixpression, "they." mmn asked what they, meant by ^at term, Jiey 
answerdd, 'n^hite Anierlcana^^^" and when asked who they meant OY 
they said, > "Us, the Puerto Rican." They did not pause to •aiink about 
it This is simply what these two essmtial parts- of the language now 
^mean'to them. Their,, sense of, the future revolves aro^d how they view 
the futiire relationship between' the ^'we" aid the ■ y they . " They will 
not ' accept the definition , that their parents , siAmitted to . 



Ramon Gon zales , . ^ s ^ • ' 

> I wai liviiig down' on East 5th Street ^ Between Avenue C & I 
used to shoe ahina. I was quite good at it. You could. do it some. ^ 
plaae .where people get together like in restatir^ts, or ^caf est • 
where they woiJ.d have to stay for a while at leasts you loiow^ and 
■then I'^hile they ^r,e eating"" a hot dog or somethings why^not shtoe their 
shoe8| or'eatch them when, they ^re coming outside,^ ♦ 

. I'd say to friend^ 'JWhy don^t we go outsida and play .or do 
something the. b&ck yard?" It was the slrnis,^ and it was almost 
like^ a jimgle, a big play area f rom buHdlng to buildings and he -d- say 3' 
"No ^ no 5 no^ "I've got to get^some money." It was so^^^toy that he 
wanteds and he went ins^ide^ pulled out hls\^shoeshine bojLand he weiit' , 
out and he got some changes and I, was faseiiated,. I s^Hj -'Hells I 
,want to do this ^00." At tiie time I was in the third grades I think. 

,It was never steady mdneys nothing you could r.e^iy keep a tab on. 
ReiJiy all you had was hope 5 because .you were so*inexpe|y.enQed that 
you isouldn^t realize cert ato things s ycu to V 
were even able to analyze the problem 1 wiJJLs this is a piace where \ ^ 
a person has to stay^ and might get, him here ^ you tooWg^^^nd Siist now . 
I Ml ev^en amazed at .the fact that you just hoped to get ISfi^a shine. 
That was kind of expensive , even though sometimes you used to hit 
them for 2Sf if they looked lUte they didn^t toow any better but soma 
knew that j^M too .high; I^. only gt^t caught once, and I salds ^^OK,, pKp 
15^,"^ iKere was stmdard price fior ^a shoeshine "mid you kiid of kept 
to it bhQl if you saw a gxq^^raistog rt to SS^, you know s you Jiever ; . 
bothered him about it. You just faipw that he was wheeliig and deal^g 
and that something was going pn^fapd just watcfied to see; what wen^" on^ 
I stayed more or less close to homes because we^ere on welfare -and 
I always had to keep ^ any ^e 'out for the case worker, -We didn^t wi 
to get cau^t by "the case^^orker^^it was stupid, 

. ^ ■ ^-^ ■ ^- ^ ■ . ^ ^ # ' - 

We were all. on Welfare, the whole area was* The caseworker would c 
not wmt^'us ,to shine shoes. It was considerfd an added incomes" and^ 
they said that it was illegal and you bbuldn^t'be caught doing it. ^ 
East Sth Street was "a slum area and my family ^as^ on Welfare, I wasf 
on Welfare tin I was 21; that was 'last year * - They kept you until 21; 
they doA^t ease what you do s whether you ^ re tot s^ool, .pj? whatever . 
you're doings and then, they cut off automatically:^ It wfs nothing v ' ^ 
you thou^t abouts it was so natural^ -* 

' . In a way this^^ sttuck me because .evpi thoii^ eyeiybody ^ down there^ 
toe^ that everyone was on welfares ^ome would try to put you dovm 
f or\something they were- into toos Maybe you- d come in with, a pair; . ' ^' 
of socks or gloves s and they'd say^" "Hey, did the welfare check come 
in?"; o^ else thtey might be^ cursing at ^ somebody', tiiey would be cfeUihg 
his mother; evei^ thing, and all of a judden you^d hear, "Your mother's . 
on welfares.-' 'and I/^d think, '^^hy don* t ^you drdp^dead; your mother ^-s' ' 
on V7elf are ;too . . Everybody ^.s on welfare;, what are you talcing about." 
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I coulto^t understand , what was gbtag do™ until IS d. got to 
ab^ut 6th grade and I sald^ "Oh, wow, welfare lan^t such a Hot things 
is it; I mean 5 to be on welfare Is really bad," And so froni^then , 

* on — nmrer^dmied it, I just never had to sa/ it, I didn't jfiave to. 

' . teli^y one,''that ' I^as It was aJjnost like you were a ^ 

lesser something /or other* fit aiways gave me a Icare* Somebody . 
woiaia be up hare, and I'd be doOTi herei That ^s why I pever tried " 
to deny'it, beoauae that woiJ.d be stupid, but if som^ody didn't have 
to knoWs there was no reason to teU him, » 

, ; It had an effect, at sehool. It never came up directly , but you ' 
■ V eouid feel* it. ^ The studmts/ even thou^ they were living in the 
same area that you were^ who weren^t. on welfare^ they^were different, 

^tyou knew lt> they seemed different--they talked, acted, differently \ , 
SUA it "^seemed l^e they i^ere 'treated -differently ^ They res ppnted to ' 
things , like they were- tte most studious typei , they were the more 
neatly dressed 5 they Beemed\ more sophisticated, Aiore advmced, md 

'they seemed to be the_ines-Athat. were ^ways closer to the teaaher . 
trian yoi4r8elf* / . 'J M 

family spoke primarily Sp^ish—the first language 1 learried ; _ 
' tb speak was Spanisli/ .Usualiy the tiniest tiling win glye yot^ some ' 

of the' real story ^out the; man. Pronoimelng 'the word ^^phjs^* sli^tly ^ 
I different from ''0," that ^s thri Sp^ish Influenee. So' you taow "Aat the 
^major language influanoe on him has been English or Spanish ^ 
^ ' r ^ " ^ . . V ' . = 

. K^en i first went' to school 1 could handle both, laiguages, but 
ibgllsh was still somewhat of a problem to me" tmtil, I thtak,,high 
s^ool* The first school I went to was a piAllQ/school, I wenf to . 
parochial school when I came to live with amt and imcle, to 
" ■ Corpus 'chrlsti gramprfr school. Before that, I'd t^eh some religious 
instruction when I was a kld.doOTi aroOTd East 5th ftreet. But In / 
-the first years of s^ool a didnjt have any feellrig of sucQesj^Qg^ 
failure, \ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I doh't even Imow. how I passed the grades. I dqn't remember 
taking books home, I took iotebook,i.I remenier that, but I did 
have this feelJjig of achievemmt, I^ cw remenier mrep thm words md 
the first book^ but tiiat was not reinforced very much by w family. 

~ '^^^"^F^ all, it was a big tihtog to be able to read.\ Pjiy timd 

^ I did it, successi\aJ.y the teacher*' felt satisfied*, there was a -really 
good feeling about it; I /piess th^t, what was retoforclng It, 
. i never felt that I was classified by the teacher as some kid who 
\f co^to-t read, or a diOTb kid^ or^^^^rthing like^that, Birt I did not 

feel that tiie teadier was^ Kicduraglng me either. No, it was that ^ 
\ when 1 did it cdrrectly, I felt good, ^d I toew^ I wa^s doing it 

ri^t, by the teacher not saying anytii tog ^ you Jcnow, that you sho^d , 
have pronomced it this way. When there, was a lack qf ins^uction 
= or correctioh, that to me was OK, and then I'd s^,^^Oh,;^w, I'm. ^ 
•« really dotag good at this*^ I ciJi' thread tod fast, but I &n do^itJ' 
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And 'then the picture was tKe^e^ here you were getttog the idea,, 
reiitforaing it even mprev lUce ±£ you can read^ al3, of thia^ you loiow 
exactly what ' s going on in the'pictore, you ^don't even have^ to think ^ 
about it^ it's ri^t tiiare. - ^ ^. . ' : 

h nunter of ^ children are ciassified by the ^teacher vmvy quickly- 
There were the "in" atuderits; and they* d be primarily -flia white, ^ 
"middle-class students, and then 1diere-d be the reit of ^-flie studOTta , 
in the class who would just be put \on one aidf ,^ There were sik ^ 
different classes in grade three, 'If you were a three-one^, you teiew 
you were bright. 1 was In tJiree -five, so that gives you m idea of 
where I started* / - 

There, were .^o testing, gtfoimds for you^Tsehfa61^^and yoiir friends. 
With your friends it memt How weU you coiald suryive^ hqw well they 
liked you, you kriowc There was 'riways dear proof of llkJjigj ''Hey ^ 
let's go over here^" and you Kn^. you had some puli with than 3 or els 
"Do ^me a favor, if you doh^t do me a favor, 1 won't talk to you,^! and 
I'd say, '[Get out of here, go toqp dead, I ^don^t icara, I'll kiU=\yoUj 
things like that. And in school becmuae we already taiew tiiat we 
weren't part of tiiat littie cllgue that was Just It eaeherSt and f avbre 
^Hdren, ^e testmg groiaid was 5 ,"'How mu^ could you get away wlth^ 
what can you do?" With me it wasn't so mudi how imcfli I coiild get " 
away with HiB teacher directly. It wa% what I could do behind the 
teacher's badc^ wiftout mxyonm ever realizlrig it*j was not the % ^ 
prima donna of the class', at least not one pf /diose ttat was directly 
pixt do\m^ by the 'teacher ^ . If I got that f eeUiig, it i^as never direct . 
Eve:^ time I used to see iry friends get pissed or something (1 mBBn 
^get caught by the teacher) , I'd say, '*0h, someboiiy 's gonna get m#an, 
I'^ tiirow sometiiJjig at Ae teacher*" ;^ ^ ' K % 

Getting cau^t by the tfadier meant i "You did ttiis, and you Iciow 
it;, yomg man. You; teow , " I got' cau^t once in first grade, md I - 
didn't even do what^ she had accused me of t ^^d af I said , 

"DK, I'm gorma fix wagons around here arid I'm gpnna^fix them good- 
I catch a little girl li^e that I'm goraia break | her face open*" . 
I was mad, and I said, *^"I'm gonna start doing things*" 

Now 3 it's not too' easy to remeirtoer good experiences' in school,: 
but in "fliird ^ade we had^Mrs* Osborn and something happened In third 
grade. Every thJjig; just fieemed to come ev^ more easily,* I don't toow 
why/; maybe It was because I was put in too stupid a class^, but it 
just came so easily, It'^s^ot that :! had tte feeling the teiphier^ 
really liked me at that pdlht, but sudd^ily school was a place bf 
success ^d it was a pleasure^ you taow^ because all of a sudden it 
becMie easy* I didn't mJjid going to school because anything the^^ '." 
could throw, at me, I coiild,,take one, two, three, fill It out, ^Iv^e 
it baGk-«»take a test^ one, two, threej gjve' it hack* .( 

. ' tod from grade three-five; I went into four-one, and 'thm I ' 
stayed in the one classes. That .was, a big jump, from five to one. 



it surprised me. I QOtdfan't Magine why> Maybe they had i^laced me * 
in the wrong cla^s at ^the beginnJjig, but whatever happeftpd^ what I 
did to third grade placed me to the first qlass to f ourtii, gradsv-^^ 



I didn*t realize that the teacher had noticed me 5 but when that ^ 
mdve had come in,- I said' to my friend^ "Hey, man, guess^ where I-m 
.igotog, to f oiir-one. ' "Don't even touch me^ .mOTPV It was a big fgo 
'thing, but it t-^ae orily sli^tly more difficult. LUce^I iaid^. soipe- 
tiitog must have happened .to^^ird grade because it wasn » t. that 
difficult,, r just loiow I kept pn passtog and here I: am. I loiow I .had 
to pass j I didn't repeat mty grades. I remember somaone by the name . 
of G^il, she wis a Jewish girl. She was not on^weJJare, riso dressed ^ 
nicely^ and ^^so vei^ totelllgOTt/ so I ^ways felt, even thou^ she 
was my classmat&, I always felt very 'cautious when J was with her, 
nervous, b^ause you know^ you were puppo^ed to be a dunOTy and this 
chick was brl^t. ^ , . ^ . 

~ ^ - ^ _ \ ^ ' 7 ^ - ' ^ ^ ' - 

I thirf< 1*ie teachers to the one classes wereT a little more' 
demandingi I ktod of got that from their personal .life S"^les. 
These teachers were : a little more strict with, certato.ttitoga, whereas 
rtie^ othw teachers were a little bit- mor a littte bit more 

relaxed. ^ I don't know, how ^ mucii nfy (amU-y appreciated what I was ' ' 
dotog to school. 1 aiought ^ mother never really c^red. As long 
as J dito't have to repeat a grade, If ^ dldii't miss my classes, . ^ 
dito' t playv hookey^; mi& stayed^ of troublfe^ that was 'it. I was 
't6:i4 -that you had & good education but it was. a momentai^ . 

ki^ tff tiito^. ^ vou know. Like a report card was there ^ she- djiave 
to sign x^:- '^^^fSey, ioa't like this ^ade,'' or sbmethtog, -ijou would 
tMiik vDti^self p "So ^at, ym don»t like/the grades big detl," 
you ICHKJ^, what does^ that mean to me?^ Nothtog, you Imow^ it Just 
seeniea lik^.a traditional thtog^ that\^u had to pirt up^with ttie 
mouth for at least fi^ miimtes and then it wa& just fdrgotten. 
She ccHadn't even ra^ %rtiat she told^e, so it was just nonsCTiee. 

- I had ona^^older brother^ one yp^ger sister and two younger ^ » 
brpti?ars. My older brother ^ he ditoi^ relat%.t6 school at all. 
Whin I was "aboiit ^f:^l^t,-*T|B had both gotten toto drugs, md I' was ^ 
able to stop it aucV ^he ntver really could. c . 

It '^Started with f you taow, you get toto some. beer. brother 
and l^were drtoklng Kome beer and then^ 'I remember at ^509 East 5th ^ 
Street, 'x'ight behtod tlieres they were just begixihtog to build-up the- 
back a little . \ , Mgttt: toside . it a brlck^ was miss tog^v and I put .my ^ 
hand to there for somA odd reason^ and you toow I found a jiml^e's ^ , 
kit; foimd; an.eyadroE^per^ a bulh;^ you todw, I £o\md; the whole. thtog. 
That^^y^eh I ^started; ;like 'I di^^t Wow what it was^ and I' wanted 
to throw it away^ ^d^the otiler guy says^ "No^ don't 'do that^-the 
gitys, you Imow^ they have to have that little^ thtog, -otherwise they'll 
kin you,"* So I»was interested to ftodtog out how it was usec^ and/ 
what it v'-s usid for and what' ^d you put toside, ma I found out* . 
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I was eight years^ old, or niaybe evm younger, my oldetf 

brother was about ten or so.. And he just atayed with it,^ And I 
continued but the frequency Increased up to a certata potat and then 
I just etoppedjiyou know^ His just 'kept on building up and increasing, 
whereas mine was every now m& -Hien^ things like that^ yoii loiow, like 
I would screw aroimd or something like that* It was very much part 
^ of the whole scene . It was an accepted thing, you toow, like ^your 
mother ^s boyfriend, It was a comnonly done thirig, you know, yom t^alk 
in^ and you shoot it upi ' / 

• ' •<^* 

I wasn't really aware of the dangers of' it. It was so. accepted 
that they taught you, l^e yo\i go to school to learn how to do some- 
^thlng, it was ;a tajight thtog. They taught you exactly what to do^ 
when to stop, what to watch out for. Arid alsd with sex, you loiow,^ 
like they tau^t you certain thtogs that you laiew what to do. 



th 



By ''tiiey'^ I mean feUow students, my brother, bfy brother was 
he one who always sort of added color to the whole thiigj you know, 
iUed in the holes , you kiiotv, little spots I was mispljig, .1 would 
ask, 'rYeah^^.but what '^^oirt ttiis, I don*t tmderstend,*' and he would v 
just- straighten it out, give you reasons why, ^filings like that. So 
natur^iy you would gata experl^ce from your" frimde^, ' Then doing ^ 
the^ -Uiing so many times, after .a' while; you were qorisidered one of 
the teadhers* Like this guy doesn^t tooWj and he'd ask, 'Tley^ you - 
Imow, what happens, do you have to let the, blood come up firsts or 
dp ycm shoot it ta right m^myV- '^No^ no i you got to let ^e blood ^ 
come in easy as it goes, othetwise,' whoosh, you? re gonna be as cold 
as that wood," ; ^ - / 

You felt it was like a step of advaaicemmt and you weye booming 
^ong, but it was no big deal. Mg^ybe at, firsts it was almost 'like ^ a 
sacred thing* You just don *t laugh aHout it, you^don't brag about 'it ^ 
you don ^t joke about itj you don* t talk about its^unless you were in 
witih 'certain people, and it was something that you dlto^t question 
either. It was just an aaeepted. thijig,* _ / 

■- - . _ ' 

1 ' ' ' _ , ' ' ' ,5 " " • . 

V < It was just, like this. You get up in the morning,- you brush ' 4 
your teeth, and whai certain fritods w^ted to do it', ''OK, come on, 
why '^donVt- we go do™, why 'don^t we do it?" It ^asn'^t that . I needed^ 
it or* anything. like that, It.was just, "Yeah, OK, come on why doh^t 
we ^do it*" * But whan I thiia<; of the risk of it now, it frightens me, 
Jfl^look back at .it. Now when I^evai prick finger, I break into 
a cold sweat! ^ ^ : 

■ . ' . \ * f . ■ - ^ / ^ ' _ ' ^ 

. 1 guess I ^m laughing now, but when they try' to get ' a blood type 
Qut of me, I have to go throu^ pure heU^ p'ractAcaliy , just to get 
the neecULe into ^ arm. It*s just li^e I wai.it to say, "Don't get 
next tP me! Just stay' away from me with that thing." '^Even when I 
went to a medicil center last year and they had to take some blood, ^ 
just to priqk finger, .1 was in a cold sweat .^Aud then when I/, 
finally felt it,' the, nurse says, '^"Come on. Kids ' don' -tf' even notiae , 
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■I pripk them, 
bothers ine , ' 



Kids I call understand.^'* At\this age, believe mm^^ that. 



^ I ffuess.as you get oldeKg yon realize the d^gers. But what they 
%^ere teadhing me 'when I was a-kid was so automatic that eveA though 
there was a danger, I ^ess it was just something 'that yQu'aceepted. ^ 
Now maybe wheri you got older you ^migHt say 5 ''Now what would .happen 
if this were^to gp on?*' But at ^that* age/ I just didn*.t question it. 

^ X have a yoimger sister and two'yQ&ger brotheri* Aiid I suppose^ 
they 're-using me >^now' as a models at "least one of tHem is, I think , 
my sister is m^ing m effort now^ Qause\she messed^ it up a little 
for herself,^ but the oldest of the twoypimger brothers/ ie goes to - 
Poly t which is right next to Fordh^, he's reoeivJjig veiy^ good 
' grades 5 and he says ^ "Man you Imow, I got ^to do it ^ look, at all t^e . 
.attention 'Ramon gets and^werything like- thatj you teioWs.I go"t to do 

it^ man." . /. ' ; . . / - 

> ■ ■ \ ■ ■ " > . ■ " 

It is 'a'sal^isfaction for me to hwm hM look up to me, ;I listen 
to.. him 5 and I say^ wow, that's really good,. Hets to his sophomore 
year^ I'm not even eertain. You' know, we nevei^ were really tha|\_ ^ 

- ^ose,^ and ^Iv^^ don't really ^lOT ages vezy well; Like I'm Jiac^ll^^^ even^ 
know my older brother ' s age - =1 'm/pi*etty sure , he's two^yea?^/^ad4^J?. ^ 
The younger, kids , they look up to me,' They, always u^ed ti^v A,^^ up ^ 
tb him, and it's only been reoantiy ^that they've been lobldn| tip to 
me now, you see^ and now I guess some of them have* both the influences 
.now. My . older brother now looks to'me^ you sea^ I guess tliat|s when 
he started tryijig^ to go 'aack and start Ml ovfr again, but it's a 

'hard^road, /He ktad;of fi^es lt!s too^late. He doesn't really^ / 
have enou^' motivat ion or belief . Ha has some, bi^ it's too biiried,:; 
1 think. I CM see it, but it's so' small tljat I an not sure he ^11^ 

. ever do it. ' * ; - ' ^ , ' 

I<.don't Icnow how to account for the^ difference be-h^een me and. 
'my- older brother. Maybe he was^ under greater" pressure,, or maybe ^ 
there was stronger peer group tofluenqe' on him: .1 think that woiid 
have had to be iti because^ you toow^ he was'oldir^ so that type of 
effect -would. be 'much strdnger on h:uTiJihan it was on me, because the 
younger vou mre,, the less .you eare wHat the group wants ^^do , you 
know. It's always what y^ou %^7ant to' do that interests ydia^and if 
you do it all by yourself , I felt even better. Even today if 1 do 
.things by nyself feel a lot better, I feel more Eelaxed", and I 
. enjoy doing thtagl , on own, ^ For epcample, I refeily enjoy just , 
being^dai a library and just /studying, .studying^^ studytog. ' *. 

Of '.course there' s other possibilities. You. can 'be in^ the school 
building and look outside there and see all the streets and feel a 
tremendous pull to go out there where you can be what you feel is 
natural.. There can be-^a hig. gap between ^ the school and^ the social 
existence^ ^so that 'you fnilally simply. drop out. of school. There 
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..haveLt8OT.-*lmes been very strong nji^ 

' me. &rery. time I^m worl^g In tti& drugstoM^^^ 
jtiit go Mazy,^ SQmetljnee the otmar of - thasatote geti to tiie pointy • . 
no matter how^lwall I work^ where he wants 'to fire me beoauee^ especially 
during the ww»nt weather, I*ve got to step out^^ , -..^ , " ^ 

\ / When he sends me on a delivery , ho matter how, aold it is, as 
"long as I'm warm and corfortable, I don't mnd going outside. I say, 
'"Fine." I put on a i^arm eoat, my searf^ gloves, hat,-and I'm out. . 



Sometimes I sit in class and I look outside md I say to f^self, 
"I'd nrast rather be out there I "'BV^ thou^ it an tateresttog class.' 
Up tmtil rec^tly that puH was Very strong to go down East Sth^Street. 
Every summer I would have to go down ^ or every chance I got during - 
the warmer weather, sbon as spring COTie, you know, liJta hi^ saioplj 
md more recently iA dovm to the Village, dotm to East , - 

Streetv! 1 dori*t taiow vAiy ^ hnt I always go down there. That ^wks sort . 
of home base. It was sdmethtog I had to do, and you would see the 
changes sometimes y oil would see the. people. It wasn't unt^ about . 
tt^?o or three years/ i!ter I had gotten out of there that everything 
had changed to the. extent x^ere I dito't recosiize people, or people ^ 
didn't recognize ma any more. One boy v Louis, he and I/were lik& the * 
closest frienda^you could find in Jth grade. But I went down once,, 
and sister knew'' him ^d ha..rQmambered her but ha just didn't 
recognize ma; he didn't taow me. Ha said, "You, I don't Imow you." 
I s^d,"Don«t you remember Ramon, the kid who. always used to be aroma; 
with-^you ,^who^used<^o ~do_eve^thlng?^ 

remei^er.'' So^-l"ktod of figured} that ttiera d^initely had been a^bre^, 
you know,^tK£t something has happened here, but I didn't teiiA much ^ 
about it ^ter that. . V* - _ * - . 

■ ' , ■ ' ■ " . - , . . , ,^ . . ^ 

' r %jas talMng. about family. I don't q^ta know how to describe . 
my relationship to. my father, mid the influence he had on me. As far 
as' I can teii ha had none.. .He was nsvBv aroimd. He left whm 1 was 
one year of age , /maybe before 'tiiat.. He laft for Puerto Rico and'' ha 
stayed there, and that was it. L didn^t sea him again witil I was 19 
years of aga. I didn't kiow too mudh about him, ^ I had only heard^^that 
he and I were l^e t^^ins , practic^y .> "I .mean idOTtical twlns.^--'and 
that^^?as it, and he never wrote to 'me. , ' ^ ; • . / 

It was hard after a while, because some people, evm thou^ their 
fathers were jimkies and drug addicts, ^ they dtill Miew them, you know. 
Hut i could never say that. The' men that were thare^ were either - 
boyfriends or else ano-aier husband, you talow,^^lbbodyl about whom I 
could s^, "That's iw father." \ " ■ - ' . . 



, ^ But from what I had heard about father, \'I wauld riot only 
' be able to say that, I mean people woiad be able, to see it, you 
^ " ■ taiow. people who came over to mother's house , and were friends 
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that kid, it^s like looking at his father , like looklJig at him,"> ■ 
I used to say to myself s 'H^ovj 5 you too^^ imagihe If I coiid be . =* 
t«?alk±ng aroundg holding dadVs hand, people lookiiig at us, and* 
thinking, whoete kid is that? Do I need to ask, even?" ^. 

' ' ■ r ... . ' ■ • ,. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■• \ ' 

. ' . I ^never knew what father I^heard'^ 
spoken of hi^ was. when my mother would make refermces like, '"OK, you; 
look like your father," or a omethjjig l^e that, sdm to a good 

. sense, or else #i a bad sense, you toowf l^e, "You ^ re just like, 
your daim father, you taiow/^ You^re a son of a gtm*" She was ^ 
projecting on me the things that she felt about niy fatherV- In a way^ 
it was threatenijig, beoause she- wasn't saying it to GOmpliment me, * 
she^ was saying it to get at me, ■ 

They tall<;a lot about: role models, and how young people learn 
to cope with things by modeling themselves on people they atoire sji& 
so forth* And it may seem like I sort of did this on my own. But 
that isn^t the case* I saw eertain Jpeople to admire and I guess-at 
a young age ^ I started getttog aillttle bit ijiterested in science, 
and from that I used to; think when I watchedv't^ exemplifies 
the ^scientist . And I would watdi him on TVt and I woiid say to, ^; 
n^self, "Oh, they always do things systematieally, I didn-t use 
that word, systematically , but I noticed that thay do things in a 
type of ordered way. And I did enjoy that, to live like that, In^ 
an ordered way , be baus e I CQulfe^' t do it . _ 

But then^ I said to'ir^pelf, "OK^" and started lookiag at people 
I admired* You could see^the good and bad, and I decided that from 
different people, .I'm gplng to t^e different things, only the good 
things,-, arid see if 1 can make that a p^^rt of me* ^ Even In 'cases ^Ike 
my boss at the drugstore, he has his good points and his bad points. 
So I/d look^ at the good points and I^d say, "Can J take: something 
*iike that and make ±t part t of m^?" Or else I'd ^ see somebody on TV, 
playtog like a father role or something. like that, and I^d see that 
one of the reasons people liked ^is ^^y ^so much is because he was- - 
this way; he reacts this way to this type ^ of thing. ^ I said, "I wonder 
if I^ can be that same way*"' So my idea was that 'little by little ^ 
I would take different things from different people .ajid see if I \ ■ 
dould incorporate them in myself , and,' you toowj make /fliem part of c 
me, imtil finally I developed the perfect image tiiat I should follow. 
But as you gc^ older, you find out you . can't go out for that perfect 
image, becausfe you'll never fit into it* . 

' I did read some books that influenced me 3ji this .way* The .one . 
that I remendber most vividly was something about Llneota that read 
when I was very,, very young.,. ,1 3read that on^^^ own. And there was 
some things in it that hit ^le,. ^sTien I. finished reading I said, 
"The kid's got^ts, you know, he's the type of guy that, if you 
smack him, he comes right back fighting," I said, "Look what he turned 
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out to be, he'dito^t top bad for himself J I mean thm kid had: it* 

- Then I developed a , belief whlah ie stiJJL a part of me noWp 
I laid to myselfi^ "OR, mister 5 maybe you can; klbk 1^ biitt noWj.but 
you^re gorina remember me 5 youi re gomia remember how hard you had to ^ 
fight to do it." So that there was something to that book 'that told 
me that Lincoln was toujh^ l he wai tough. Not physically ^ it -s just 
that it took a lot to pi&l him down, to get hW Out 5 and I saldj 
"Yeah, you know, I!d like to be able to' do that; I wonder if I can ^' 
do it too, you taow, so that no matter i^at they do, I stUl ifill ^ 
come back for more." Before you loiow it I was getttog into fights 
with guys that were really big. I just leaned back ^ and I had to ' 
reach up to hit him, I rementer in third grade^ 1 mii^ iid 

I toocked^ hini-~I loiooked him. . He was a bully and I hit him ^so hard 
thats big as he waSj he never bothered me* He Asver bothered :me,V and 
a lot of other people in sdiooi, they just learned to be careful with 
me. ^ ' . ^ " ,^ ' ; ; j - - . ^ ^ / 

I went to that sdiool doim on East ; 5th up throu^ the 6th grade ^ 
then I transferred tato the; Village, to P^S. ^1 during the- middle of 
the siath grade. We moved^ ^ and I felt ktod of/bad ab^out St because 
during the sixth grmde, after scteol they had! like took club where 
you would go and 'you would read or else, th^ would teach you hoi? to 
read. And. so I had joined itj^and if you did well enough and; stayed 
there long enough ^ you would' be given an awards a little card, but ^ 
just before r got "mine I had to move, so that ^ award stayed there, 

you k now i and ; G od ^ ; j: wai so mad , I a aid . ' ^He jj^ the_f 1 ra t time : I do 

somethiigs and look what happens, I said, *^Forget it^ I'm never . 
gorma do toything like that again, ^1 really, busted n^ hwips to get 
that card, and we were leaving on a Monday or a Tuesday^ ^and the award 
was going to be given out' on a WetoeadAy* ^d stUl I didn't gef itw 
1 fipired, ''Mm ^ why shoulU I go bacjcv you know. Just to pick that 
up?'' They may s^, '^^hat? Wh6, you? Get out of her e^"; kid J' 

The new, sehool was very big impersonal itfid difficult to cope 

with, but at the same tnnriP ymi 1 jkP<^ -tbP hml 1 m \¥haf^^mrm' mr^- bug*^ ^ 

that you could get lost/practically ££ you knew places where to go, n 
ypu could do a lot of different things. • But coping with 'the admijils- ^ 
tration or toowJjig how to, you !^ouldn-^t loiow how ^to go about it; 
it was just a huge g^ stmdlng'up being the principal/ Like r God. ^ 
There was no sense of personal relationship at aH. ' - 

'Stm I enjoyed it because it was a huge thing; it*wjs like a 
jungle or l:Dte a huge park. I stayed In that school for one month 
in the sixth grade, ^md then in seventh grade, I moved up to live 
with my mcle. My mother ^s most recmt husbmd convinced her to get 
.rid of my older brpther, for a.whUej aiyway, to throw -him out, and 
then he convinced her. that I should go too . " 

. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ' 

KTieji that man came home one day, if it wasn*t for a lady ^ or 
somebody •= that got ui. the way^ my brother could have shot him right 



the head; only reasort why that :guy is ''alive today is ,bepau^ 

somebody got ^ the way* My brother was that wgry and I was rooting 
for him too^ you know* ' If it wafn*t 'for that vbastardp y 
would have stayed together. He pushed both me md my older brother 

; So then I lived with my wide and^ amt but it's; just a plaGe. 
to be / Sinae then^ lif e ppraondly , you ImowV just been one 
big heU, I'd have beeri happier even if 'l4,oame out or 
something/ you toiow, which I wotilitaH haves because I'd alrea^, eut 
that monsense out / but I'd have been maeh happier stayJjig d 
with my fmnily. Even if I would have made nothtag out of^ir^ life 
I would have been mudi' "happier* ■ \ ; : > ' - 

1 would have ^been satisfied with anythtogp?^ s 
have to stay iip here with ir^ aunt . and tmole. c 

fljiiahes, I hope the mediQai school lets m^ start at least a course 
or ti?o during the7suniner. I'll teH . then,; *'Look, I'm a- Mongolia 
idiotV I'm stupid, I won't be able to take the fiaH course ^ let me 
take a couplp of courses nowa even if I riave to piy eHtra." I'll . 

' take out loans 5 that ^doesn^t bother meV I '3J; tcome out with about ^ 
$505000 debt after four, years ftfom now, but it won't botjier me. 
If I live to be TO^ I have aU- those years to pay it' bade , but let 
me move into a dormitory this suimier, I'U^move out of there* v 
That'll only be for the first year. But I am definitely not gotog 

^trQ^ko"^b&^*^"to^WveT-w,ith-my - 
for anythtog. ^ "the world* The only thmg that's kept me there has 
,been. study* . . ■ " ' . 

. ^ I piess I have liad^ to learn to sort^ of put things in^ their 
proper places l^ to put things iiito separate compairbnentsi becau^ 
even when I was working at the grocery store/ I woulto' t/ take it out 
on a customer, unless^I, saw jthere was mii advOTtage to it^ and then ^ 
I woigd take it out pri a cus^tomer* ^ Most .of the customers don't 
/ usually want to have the yoi^ger people there wait on them, but ' > ^ 
people knew Wght away thit I was not only as goo^t bMt mi^t be 
better than the older elerks* 

The son ■ of , the owfer of the grocery store ^oiU.d tpU me that 
when a customer asked, ''Is this fresh?" I /was to say , ''Yes, it's 
fresh. tfut,I would think, "No., no ^ wait / a minute^* You know what 
*this' is. They ^re going to 'use me like that. Thm' a customer goes 
home,' and then hi's going to find out that I; lied to hto, and when 
heTcomes back, he :^s-not goto to want me*"" I said to i^self^ "I'm 
going to m^e^ it a point that when I teU them somethijig, it's the 
truth." Now, if I laiow it's not fresh, I won'^t tell hi^ii it 's £r^^ 
I just won' t teli-^im, and if they ask.W, I sa^^ tiiem', "What "can^ 
-I tell you? Like, r t^ork here: only p^rt-ttae, what cm 1 tell you?" 
But whenever"! did tell somebody, this -is it, I ^wmt them to Iciow that 
this* is the truth, so^ that when they came back they coiild say, "I can 



rely on_this kid," and 'I worked for -tiiat', — said to rnysel£r""r've 
. ; got to make .them think they can rely on ma, and I've got to learn all 

about this bus lrieas» . I've got to learn how' to do this/ I/ve got lfo *' 
' -learn ^1 these things so that people- wiil no longer say, '1*11 wait 

for Larry , or, cjne of tte other older people 4.'** ' 

; The othervyoimg people who have worked there have never. tiehavid ■ 
that way- They just want to get' paid. They're putting in tine, but 
I wanted to leam some-aiing; because I teew.that if I learned , some- " 
tiling there, 1± could carry throughout the rest of -my life ,^ But then 
..I began to understand the market- I said, ''Man,, unless you 'understand 
these things you're dead^, man, tiiey'll take you for anytiiing.. You 
walk out and you may not even notice yoij^tmderwear are missing-'' .^^^^ 
I said,' "Ive got to learn certain th^gs,^'^e price of certain things 
the value of ; things-^' I realized that tHiV'cBuTd^ be .an advantage to ' 
me. This is a wa^ of doping- So that's, why. T went doim after th:mgs.° 

. That' s why .in the pharmacy right where I work now, if I get a - 
prescription, I walk to 'the bade, I whip out a label, I give it nimbera, 

.everything that a registered pharmacist will do, I even know what the 
hedc it's used for, I can f lHvpractically any prescription that 
doesn't need composition- fflid wh^en I've done it, the boss double- 
checks^ me to m^e" sure, but you ^ow, nob a dy else has done itv I said 
to the coemetibim md the phaxinacist, ''You people' rameiitier^^^^ 
used to wotk; h,ere only because you remari^er their faces : 
going to be in tJiis" store for as long as it exlists because my hand-^ 

-i€'it-iJig^-and-j^--lji-ibi-^^ 
ten years, from now r cm come ba^ . OTd% can^opQi up ti^ I ' ^ 

can. sayi '*You see aU of • these/-ailngs? ^Ihat's me," And you people 

; are * going to remeirber me , not j^t f rom ^ working outside with^ the people , 
but.-beciuse I worked in back in the prescription departinent and *he 
owner, whenever he needed m,. extra hmd baac; there ^ it was Ramon,' v-'. \ 
x^7hoosh,^^ and-he pulled me. back- None of the other: yoisiger paople'have 
.ever done that *^ But I've been doing it because he todws he can trust ■ 

. . ^ ■ \ /. ■ ■■ ■ -■ ■ : ■ . " 

I got the job at the grocery .^tore through the choimaster ' at 
Corpus ChriS/ti. He iiad been buying ^ere and lie ealled:me up one day, - 
.it was in Januai^, I; reme^er I had Just come dotm with a cold, arid ^ 
he \said,"Do you need a job?^' 1 said, "Do 1 need life, man, of course 
I-need a job," He says, "It's at a grocery store."' Before that, I ^ 
didn't have a job but he Imew I needed a job,'. because he loiew that I 
ju%t dito't like the situation with atat and imcle, and/I was very ' - 
unhappy there* This was for pocket money, so I wouldn't have to eo 
to them. * / ^ ■ ^ ^ " ■ V 

A lot o£ times ' I would go without certain things just so I ^. 
wouldn't have to .ask for money from ^ atmt and uncle*^ Oh, they'd 
give-, it tO' me^, hut' it 's what you had to go through for it-''. I don*t 
know, but children, you just cm 'tV fool them- ' They just iWow; They - 



^cin!t7sky , /"fW guy doeift 'T Xi^i me ,"^ just =teow itT " "S^ 

■ there to \*?qrk tv^o days later and I had a , terrible cold. My head wai - 

■ cloggad^ ^d rhad deliveries ^ and .oh, I was. sick as a dog. The 
first": fi^o , day si worked,, then the rest of the week I aouldn't come in, * 

' IsQ f Mlled lip evei^ 'day to teli Itiiem- to hold the jobs after ; 

"that 5 Ttwo of the clerks started making fun of me, - * 
\ • ^n-^ ■ r \ - y - " 

I was being paid $1,60 an hour;for this ^' pliia "tips, . But. a couple..' 
qf days after they hired mei, tiiey had taken on^;a deli^^ I 
was ^v^% making the $1.60, and they^ took put t«. I said^ ^'pbr a guy \; 
who jnakes so little ^ there's a lot of tabc; going outt> man.'! : ^ Every, day 
I worked from. 4f 00 p.m. t^o 7:00 p.m-V and thmi on Saturdays- I canie 

"in at 12*00 or 1: 00^ .and I woulfl . stay tmtdl 7:00 p.m.^ so that was 
about 15 5 ^out 20 hours a week ^ Jt was ^^^bst UUce, .a Kaitf-tinie gob. 

But 1 'developed and adapted. . I^remember ^whmT^ja^mm: said,^ 
' me a pint of milk. I dihn't even Imow what a piSt wW^ so^I^^ 

him a quarts and then he says^ ^'I-srid a pint," and^^l: saidi OK;:^^^^^ 
/ r brought him a half gallong md he was lookJJig at me lika: he ■ 
saying to himself 5' ''Oh^^ you poor alob^" and hte v wyka -ba^ m 
brtags' down a tiny little fhtag 'which I had' seen^^rtSl^} beginntog,^^ ; \ 
and I said to n^Belf 5 "Oh, I'm going to make sure nothing liUce "ft 
happens again." . ; V > ' vv, . ; '\ . , 

"But ri^t after that, Lari^.saidv "Can I have some strawb'eriy 

^.jajn?" and I. brought- out preserves, and Larry said./ ."I^ at's the matter 
with you, don't you taipw the diff ermci betwem jam. and preserves?" 
And right in front of eve^body. tod I" said, 'JNo^ whatsis ttie^^ . 
difference?" ' And he told me.* . I said, "Oh." ; fti^^were constintly,^ ; , 

' putting me down,. But I got to be so good that when Larr^.. wmt 
vacation I took care of his depar1inmt, 'fro2env. things, I dldn^t idO ; - . 

. much witl;,' the real frozen stuff where thr^eats were;': 1 -had Jail the , , 
orders down pat. Then I started nwa cling m on J in ^s, territory. 
I would • say , "Well, Jim^ we need some pears over/hwe or somethtog 
like that, and^ he'd say ^ ."That's none of your business,' yqu/don't " - 
need to toow th^t ." I'^got to be so good that lid come from school;, 
go home,. wash my face, zip down to the ^ store, take out all the 
deliveries. I was so good that I could t^e care of customers md ^ _ 

. still zap out those . deliveries and, not make them siiff er ^hrou^ any : 
extra hardships. I made sure eveiythtag ran smoothly as if , it was. 
-t^o mvs there., md the boss loved it. He% didn'-t^ always show his - . 
appreciation because meanwhile ^ihe also would say. nasty things .to me. 
One day he walked past me and he pushed me to. the side, and -he. says, 
"Come on, get out of the way, ";^ and I- was really ^gry, but.yet 1 felt, 
"Ramon, ^is is a prime 6pport&ity to " show hiJn sometiiJjigg''^ and 1%. 

. said,. -^Oh, you like . to play rough, huh? I 0 mi play roiigh too . " I'm 
going to show you blow rough Vl'^can-playr^'-— He said -to me, "Come on! \ 
Don \ t talk like that . '' 'That a aid to me , . ''OK , he ' m not goijig to/ dp \ ; : 
my more pushing around,-" * But I remember when he turned aroimd, and 
he goes, ''Come on^ no rou^ stuff, don't ta^ like that.'' But at 
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.:tKat___tima^-_his: wife "was always getting sick, so '4ependi:ig on how bad 
oM she had atartea ' the day s that ^ e how ha woiildj react* : / ' 

\^ To. tell you the truth , a lot' of .IJiese -employers ^ - l^e the ^oimer 
of" the grocery store and .the pharmapists , f a^er - ' 

images. I,, could- admire ^he ownei:. of the grocery store w -A lot." of ^ 
people just don^timdarstmd him f and some times >I^ee^^ 

-t'oov arid yet I also feel that there are certain things about him-^hat: ' 

are admirable. , He ■ s a useful person, f He ^doefe' his work cons 

That - s what /I like about him- ■ ' He : a tHorou^; I meariv: he 's ^the ^^pe 

of,,man who imderetmds that tiiere^e a time: for playing^ and there la 

a time for work* l^hen there^a. a tim6; f or work, ^d^ 

'then you' re goin^ to lose yoiar time when yoi^ play^i^^J When^^ itVs tim 

play^idon't work; ybi^have ^plen;^ ^of^ time to work.,, He's .efficient. , 

One of the reaaons; why I ^became so^^ g^ 

waa because it alao got me ^oiit o£ ^e^^a making 
deliveriea , that I ^ could ait idown^ forilS :.mtoutea;>^d>taJJc to. a guy ' 
and walk back in and nothing was ever said* ^ . Somet^te^a 'I^ would juati 
■stt doi^ and tiiink ^put^abmefetog that^^happmadTdt^ 
WQiild use :&at, working t^Q 'M racreatiorial^v time < ' 
school tine^ tgp.; You hEd to a-b^ birt .:feerefwas^^^a^ 
between the cl^aapea md. ^en ^ere- waa -"teat limch-'hour and a^m jwas ' 
maybe : once; a we^v or ■maybe^Some'&ing woiJ.d/hag^en 

time rff , You Ware with . ftfimdSgi tod^ th^ TO:' < 

me^ it waa balanced^ affd^ everything worked out. ^ " ■ 

uauaJJLy^orked betweeii^ 20 - 



oi^ ^o-be aboiitj $1.00 an 'hour ^ r^ Sp 1' wouli^^^ 
V ^ week. I alwaya . pirt ' money into . the b^k.%P^^^^^^ 
; V -uncle, and .^en I kep^ money^'fbr nyself t^^^^ 
g / limch* Theni.'ftay had m drive for the ppor at achob^^- sp^'I 

* , , make^it a pbint to give^omeUiing, ,^ I>start week a^d . 
^_ . worked Myself up to a dollars aometi^ea''>^vm^ two dollaM ' .'^ 

. ^ ai^^ and unde said -Hiat when I^was earning monay^ ' it would 

be^prbper "for me to contribute aomething^ tp the .housahoid. F 

* ; mother, I would' have definitely done It ^ but' fd^q them I dito^^t want ^ ; 

'to do it, but for em I had to do to keep i 
A ' ' I'd^pUt $5' In tfie b^k 3 give $5, to them, and then the r eat f^^ 
: . : for niyaej^- " To '"toem it waa just Is^vbut to^ma that waf^^^ hours ; 

of work , whldi waa. saving a lot ! ^ I ptjt fit 3n the baiflc so that^ in 
, ^ case f I wolild need anything j I ^d have -something there.. , ' 

■ ■ ^ - : - ..^^ . ^ ' ■. .^ - 

f And. it worfced out ,^ because tffia year, I have- had to spend a lot. 
. of . ^oney 'applying to^ medical sdiools.^ I had to^go _toto savings ^ ^ 
for this. I had $300 ^ ^now I only have $17* I^m going to try to see 
" * ' V %f I can get some fxtra time working at the drugstore 'scl can start '. 

> /putting some money' aga:u^ into the bmk, becausa I ^m pretty sura I-ll " " 
./^ -need it* hTien I?m in medical' school I'm going to try ^to take'out . 
- ■ .as many loans as possible to keep-^self as free as possible. : That \ -- 
* is ^why l want to nave some money . in the bank before .1 go* 
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7' It was not easy; to dacid? to go to cdllege - : Just before I ■ 
/graduated from Tilgh schobl, - the owner of" the groeery store isked me, , 
/"l^hat are' you going to do .bnfce fyQi^ S?^duate from hi^J school?!! ^ I 
'^Possibly ^ go to' college; I'm pretty si^e I be going to col!tiagev"- 

_^.He said that onqe I gtpduated from hi^' school , I ebuld work full- . 
' time' with him. ■ But-H^hen I ' thou^t - about It, I saw' it was a dead-end 
job!". So, I .said, '^'NoL Im sorry, J\have to; go ;ta. college w?'^^^^^^^^^ 
remember when it' beqane clear to me that t was Agoing to go .' to college 
1 realised that I vj^an^'t mature ' enough to \^6rkVa 9^3 routine, and . , 
that it was a cold, ^ cold world ^out theM I- just; was 
prepared , for „ it, so college became not only a\place. to . learn , but also 
a , place to become more^ mature. All of teese things -just mdded^^'"^^^ 
together. ^ I' said, '*Mo', , there ' s^^a hell of a lot^Ilstill^dori't^know, 
and there's a heU of a' lot I want to, kabw.'^ So college became an 
educational center , but also something l:0&~.a^ playpOT. :^;Working^ an 
office' or factory -in a J to 5. routine would be-one •of;;the,:^6st ^^ 
frightening things you could do^^o: me. ^ ^I; guess; ^I^^^w a 
9 to' 5 routine if . I XN^eren't stuck in one place, and I. cpiild'; move, 
around and maybe see new thanga and hear' new things but m executive, 
you taibw, is just too, confined ito^ brie -place, as: I see it* Life in ^ 
American corporation, in a large bureaucrapy idoes seem; to me to be 
' sterile ,\ aid ^yqu can even see that theybiistaess outlook is; carried 
over -i^o the Americm culture . F6r example ^ take ^^ose < fashion ' 
, shows in ^France V Now t^ not "going to .sitj^jdbvm^^ 

^just price tilings. Sure; they do that -evehtuaO-y,^ but Z-thOT there's 
.always either a- wine -party-or a meal -bef ore-and-itfter.-^There^s ^ ^ 
always some-fliing like that where you get to min^e arounid and you get 
, a? chance to ta^ mi that's true of a lot of busfiiessi. in Puerto Rico. . 

Sure, maybe at certain levels it^s Just cut and dry, end -Hie - - 
people who . are cau^t up to it do accept that . t : Birtv.^^ you waj^ 
into aL SIpanish store arid you say, .''TOier^'s spag^ . 
hear somebody else taJ^iJig.'^ Maybe that person happens; to : be a good ' . 
frleiid of the store owner* You don't even loiow thOT say, ; 
^ "Ah yes , hut if tha% person would have done this i - it w6i^ bem, 
/much better,'' and before you know it, the three : of you are^ there just 
as if you knew each other, for all of your, lives* In addition,; there ;v 
is a' hate for the 9, to 5 ^routine, if you feel ths pull pf fte street,- * 
that puU^ to -flie i^toown, to the fr&edom,v:tb;1he/wil.d'^ 
wmt that^' The sort of " career which in American terms mi^t' be ^ ^ 
tvery successfiJ, career where you may end up with a good bit of status, ^ 
and a good bit "of income , means joining up with this sort of routine, ^ 
A career in business , iven becoming a corporate' president, that ' s a '\ 
career that mi^t not be attractive to a yoimg Puerto Rican mless ' 
'he could add-his own flair to it> > s ^ - ■ v 

> * . l!ve thoi^ght atout. a career . in business and^ person^ly I toow 
that I \^bulto't^ be able to do it. I woxid be-able to be successful, . 
but^it woiJ-dn't be as re%'7arding to me as other ; things * I wouldn't be ^ 
happy with it ^ because it woiJ.d mem usually that 9 to 5 routine and 
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' ;?v; thought of teachfiigs thek^^ 

• :;: > it that %^as lajniting. Maybe. I can see it /at the college level/ but ; i r 

/ ; o -even-^ere' thM something missings"; Therf fy^eidom to^;it3 birt ^ " 

: ' ^omehow juft sense there ? a art easto^^ nhai i ^tigg;- / ^ v: 

C, ^ , There !s just tomethlrig %boirt ifc ti^at jiai^. m^ee, it seem^tpd^^^ ■ 
. : ; too regimented 5 too imfaonyFortable for/me^ v> ' : V ^^ . v^^ ^^^^^i-^^^ 

' : ' ' You would 'thtok that gotog Into'^^medibtoe wot^ the same thing, ' 

;\ '^ow reglfafcrted am you; be? , Dpatdre^are p 'to vdo ^ 

- t^iiigs to ascertain way V eipeoial^ 

. ; ,1 believed mtil^ r^^^ that " ' V" 
some doctors had quite a flair for certain things . -In Puer±o Rlc I -.V 3 

V saw the^ same thing. - I saidi- V^Hriij it 's ^ that doee^^^v ; r^^^^^^^ 

^ . a3J.pw ybu J ' if ' you >seripu8ly wmt :it ^ >Bie opportunity " ^p^ m^fie go of f ^ ^ - ^ 

^ on little tangents ^>*ien ybu waiit-'to.^ .you^lJ. be ;aile. to ii^ : ' > 

J OK5 1*11 start work^g i3 days aw^eeks^bec^se; I'^ enou^ j 

\ money, I'm going-to go oyrt"" to ti^ ^comtry an l'*ve been 

^ finding that you don^t ev^n h^e.'tb^-;d^ A v 

- If I ^ get to b^ome a ^doQ^qtfg^; I 
^^ toportant asset to ally ^liospi^ 

. ' r a residtocy; I^m pretty sure" X^ll iiav6 la^tlfl or V 
. , ^ ^^E^m not ^nly' bilingual 5 I'm bicu a ' / ;:v 

, blg.differenQe. . Ev^ a:s a vqlimteer worice^ to 
: r^that ^Ovbe.'th^ 

mej starts ta3Jcing/tp 
;/ Even the doctors . use me I aji m i 
. ;^octor toeWs he wo^dn^t have^to be there.^^ 'wi3uld.be ) :^ 

cB)te* per^ctXy well'tjeftause /I/ Iaiow what peopW with r Spanish baokgrb ^ J 
' .mean-*by oertliri tHings, / . ^ ' >; ' - V" ' ' , " ^ - 

^ ' \ : i. When; I went ±q college :.1 ie al3^ ; dJ^ ^ t - ^^ite ,imgw what was I ; ^ £ i 
; ' golihg to; do / I had iHibught Mout a pre-ined couree butVlth pre-med : \ ; 

. idea^became' some-fliln^ rekl ^o me only to rity tJ^rd yea^ X ^ ; ^ 

* ^ ^ started Iji^ the. pre Tmed^ ^ ■ ^ ^ 

^ 'y^'^ 1 .started, taking ' social; sci^ because you x^ould /. ^^^^^ ? 

" have to .get thto out of the: way . ^ I ^iiUk that^ybu had to ha^e* a;yea 
p£ English to, graduate^ 80 I ^fi^iired^ J woij^ / : -\ ' ;^ 

;t3ie way, Medicine was :^alwiys" on it^ mtod^" but not to/a olear-cut sense. ' / - 

.: ■ ' . ' : ^ ' V -"^ . ; ■ . . ? . / --^ ^ , _ ' , * ' - - " . ; 

« ! / /A lot, of^ n^ fehlidhood was spea Was in the - ^ J 

^ ^ ^ hospital for a tons jg^fectQi^g appendectomy^ Once it ^as jfiainirtritiOT. 1 ^ 
I liked It, The doctors were' alA^ays nicf to m^ The hospit^ was ■> r- 
V ' " clearly . It was nice,, -you know, 'i -.THerefi; were vnp problems , it ' was . all ^ . / 

. there, "This wpf to edntras^t to ' every*hi^ knew - u" 

' /things were going to git better g yoia. were,' gotog ^^^g was ■ 

/nobody looking at you to ;say ^"H^^ don^t .do Ithat,'' mi eveh^ if * they, were ^ v 
/ /^'iJ^re to do somettito^^ .you taew they^had to/ V ' w V, - - V 

- ' ° .' ' ; . • -145- ■ . ' . . ' ■ ■ . . ■ 
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mt^MhTTTotrlOTowt-the-tMiis-^I dito it^was that 



evepy ttae I was there I always got stuck- with a 'needle, tod actually' 
, that fear of the needle was wha-^ kept me from seriously thinking ■ about 
•mediGine in thi- first few years. ' But there war pother thing too ^ 
. -Evervbodv4 teadiers fellow -students , doctors , they all; said. Oh, you - • 
have to Ut Ln a lot of years, and I said, "I don't want to- spend ■ ■ . 
that many years,- I don't want ,to be 27 when I come out. What? 27? . 
' Are .you kidding nje? 1^11 'be ready for social security by then. . ^. 

■■ ■ But then,' well gradually, I, just started thirfilng about^it I'd 
always think about it,- but never really seriously I'd thuik "Mm hm, 
wait a minuti, I don'^t wmt to get into anytliing^like that. As a • 

. professional you have , to te mature, you have to be retilly ^serious about . 
vour wotk, and you have t& be extremely loio^ledgeable , =,that s just the • ?- 

f way it is. And I don'.t 'thuik I'm built^^for those types of things. 
■At that time image of n^'self was -such that I' didn't. thank I- could ^ j 
be a doctor. ' ' . ■ " ' . 

My freshman year of college was rather routine.- ° I wasn't bucking 
for good grades, and. if I could git a B in. everything, I was happy. - 
Bu-t then sophoifiore year was" a very, eoflfuslng year for me. I didn t 
.Imow what was going.on and I. was seriously thinkuig about dropping put. 
^ rwas working at the '^ugstore and; boss had screwedwine up. Because - . 

the other part-time worker had guit, he made it m. responsibility to 
' make up "'for any , deficiencies for the 6 to 10 shift. I ,told hijn 

finally, "Hey, yo^ir sffi^a pre-med,,I'm a pre-med, can't ^you under- _ • ■ 

riliS^how^lSf iiniT^it^ii ^ 



' So I was just overwhelmed with work. There was a terrible . - , 
conflict between my job and staying in school. . I h^d lahs to write up, ; 
I had experiments to do'. There was" basic chemistry, organic chemistry, 
and- then calculus, and physios, ^d biolo©', a tremendous amoimt of 
work and. yet J ha^ to work e«-ery evening from 6 to 10, and I had to 
-work every other Saturday .kll day. My grades were really slipping, . • 
'•"and I just said, "Forget it, it's impossible." • > ,. - 

But one night 1 was injured. It was in Central Park., Remember 
. 'U^here John Kennedy, Jr. -had his bicyclj stolen? At that.very^exact ^ - . _ 
- same -spot a had bicycle stolen, and collarbone was fractured. _ ■ . . 
» ' l was unconscious for a whJdi«„ and I suffered something l^Jce. a . 
.temporary amnesia. This affected studies after .that for^ajhile, 
too because 1 couldn't remember things. You could teU me, ' Rfon 
would W get me ^hose books over there." tod I'd say, "Sm-e, and ^ 
I'd be looking for them and aU of a sudden^ ^ would forget what it 
. jfliis _that I was supposed to, be . doing. . , 

> ' " I became very Interested In medicine becluse of =taiat, experience. ' ■ , 

I -had a^run-lii. 'with this yoimg doctor who,, seemed l«ioy7ledgeable with . - .^ . ; ■ 
■ thff books, but not ;too britfit, or at least lacking m- experience when . , ; 
. it camte to actual patient care and dealing with me. Now I was not 
/ even' a. doctor,' but I -knew that anybody who has, been imconscious-, even - • . , 




-f or-a- short- amount-of-iCiniei-sho\ild-be undar ^ t\^en*^-£our -hbiirs ^ obi 
'tion* He ahotild b© questioned at intervals. But this young doot 

telle^^me, ^'bh, well^ you t'al^e that up with the other department, whan 

you get a ehMoe . " 



y. I ' just didn^t like the way tiie . doctor was doing his job* . He^^^^.v\^ • 
yiola^ed JT^ idea of doctor, I "said to myself / "Some-fliihg' s wrong here 
definitely niieiihoij^ way it is* I'/^had always lil<ed :„ 

doG"tors;, they were alwayi" good to ma-md -it— ^ bbb - 
them in theij niee white jaQkets , walking varomd like^^"^^ 
but thay always Iciew what they were dotog-V l^eri they said they wmtad 
some-Uiings they wanted that; they toew why they wmted * it ^ an^ when / 
they -got its you saw the way they walked with;thbse .tools and the 
• Strange equipment that , they Would usa.^y * ^ ■ . - — - 

But even I was stiU a little maure about ^ deeiding - to 'try^ to ^be. ' 
a doctor^ still ^raid, PradtieaUy every doctor tha^t you ^ see Is** an 
intelligent, mati^e 5 sincere persoii, -^d I was 'worried, about whether 
I could be something like that* I *m'^ always, goofing aromd^ al^'jays 
joking around, if '^there^s^ something^ -fliera to enjoy that you can make. ^ 
fun or a joke ou't of, why not?^ How could I be a doctor? ^ - ; 

There was nobody to give me any positive: advice, about what you 
had to' go through to become a doctor^, ^rtobody to go to and say , -^Look, 
I^m thinking about betog a doctorr what do I do to become ^a^ dOGtor?'\ 
I jiast had to figure it out by n^^salf , . No, . tiiera wasn^t even a \ ^ 
^^^^y^doctorTTffid^the^hai^scis^^^^ 
with his Qvm family ^ imd the. store. He really couldn-t be bothfered 
with anybody else. : There were^nd tea^krs at that time that I could 
tur^ to. ^ _ - ' ^. / ^ 'V: r ■ ■ J ■ . \ V ^ _ !^ • \^ • 

" V I said to myself "I thinking a^out'becomtog a ^ bW, ' \ 

boy^ there are some big obstaoLes that stand ^^lJl, way. ^Firs^t of all, 
how am I going to finmce this?'v But I figured it this way ^ if I ^ 
have to, L'H ,tak& out loans. If I have to work^ OK, I'll do it^/ 
I '11 'make it somiiow"/ evOT if I don't quite know how* As long as I 
cm borrow money and, pay for it, I don't, care.v I -still don ^t Iciow ^if 
I'll be able to bor?*ow monfey, but I'm -fairly certain there ^s got to 
be a bank out tiiere that is wi2J_ing to ^ lend medicel students money. 
Once you ar^. admitted, I said ^ to ntyself^ "The banks win figure; OK, ^ 
if he^'s^jbeen accepted, what more do we want?" 

But that's one of the obstacles. We're talking about forty, , 
fifty, sixty^thouserid^^dollars in debt that ^s before you can. get -to - - 
see your first paycheck. I l^ink the medical ,sdiools^ provide so V 
^money, but they're 'kirid of United, also,. I don't taow ih out th . 
like ^e Ford- Poimdatipn. I'vfe heard about Ford" >FoundatibnV, giving ' ' 
Columbia a. lot; of money, but that was fbr'things l^e urban aff^rs, 
I had never iheard of; Ford giving money directly to graduate students. 
Someone just now told me ^tjiat tiiey have ^a progran for professipnal 
traihing of mtoorities but I had never heard anything about itr : ; 
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mmking ^it ^pow as it Is * - ^^ famU^ ^s attitude toward » , , " 

madieal sdiool is itotid.:>: am mcljg'got rid';df ttie \ ' 

four years ago when he s6% married ^ so -yiaf ^ s :nd problOT and he/ s / 
V ;d6ijig 0^^ Qosts f or them 'dot^ tb^^ a Ev:en v : ; 

;';,wheTl I i«s 'short for eollege v if the dean coulto * t fix it ^ ■ " 

s up , I * d work it up n^self . Even th^ ' I^fl ^et hassled by than. ; They" , . . 
:^ would say ^ 'l^e taow ,ypu^ 

\ . hard ;and everythtog ' like ; : ijrtiat did. y^ do; it 7 vYpu, n^er , 
* ' gav:e^ us^ ai^, of iS^ you never put it ^rtp ime ba^'^.o^ 'anything/ like thit , " 

. ,1 Cittle did th^ know t^ Up : the ^dlf f • . , ; f 

for tuition, because 1/ ean tell you at the b\&sar*s;^ffi^ 
/ aU \ comes together :at the ri^t .time o^ JdpesMt .cbm^ ; 

You have to get ;Oiat : tuition^ dftrd so you ^ eah go > to ^ classes * i-; : bfy to : - > 
md wide just don^t froderstrnd. Birt . wiW mpl^w^ ^ : ' 

\i7hen she heard that J wasl aaoepted at / 
went erazy ! It was^ re^ , satisfaction; She e'^^en boi^^t a^; watoh* > 
, ^Twp himdred dollars for a watch! - 1 pouldn^t believe it, > : v 'i' yj':^'':/ ^ 

; /; r ' It; was clear that shs did that beoaiise she Seltvt^ ; 
v; wonderful for me to get In, I really appreciate what slie did, ?But\^ 
^ere was another titvmg^ dori^t-khbw, maybe; it- s : ; 

; thlrf^ingf if vl ever M iDonay:jKhen I am at medical scfliool^ i * ^ : . - ; 

: elw^s borrow ' a little bn that watolA ; ^/ ^ / ^- - ? 

^ ^ There ^^a^ =^^X^_ 
medical sdiodlp^ the v^ole process of .applic^ion was/g^ ^ 

. was really somethteg because people just coulto^t uilW 

so iigaet* They would, say^ ^^obk! Even if L^ou doiv^t make it you v ;.j 
^ stIlX have foiir years of colle^pV But whatVs tta^^^ you \^ . 

v^oday? - Nothing^, ^soluteiy not^ 
that are preparing me in one speckle field, hot to many* ^ It-s a ' 
bachelor of arts diigrees all ri^t^ in matur^' sciCTLce , Now, if I go ^ . / 

^ tp. a bank 5 they'll^.sayj '^Yert^ ye^, go grot^. your ptetmias, o your „ 
^geriesijysomewhere^ else;* if we need you," we'^^ aaU you; if there's a 
prdfSJt'in -tfie gene m^ket , we'U ilet ypullmowJ^ That whet I was ' 
thinkijlgV \ \ \ ; ^: \ \ , ^ : /; ^ ^ : . . ^ ■ --^ - a . ^ 

— / / • . ^ . . = ^ ■ ^ " ^ ^ . V ■ V _ ^ . ^ ^' ' * ; - - * ^ ; 

' / ' Now if somebody'^s wmtog to train ^ people ^ ^d -^he econoir^^s 

> / heathy enou^p he ini#it say to meV "All pi^t^ obividusly you were ^ <^ 

JhtelMgent ©nou^ ^to t^e aJi thesei courses ; and ; paM ' 
torily *so that means yoiit mijid is well tr^atoed enough so ^at-^you aaji\ 
still be taught . something' new/- All. ri#it we'^ll,.take you." But if ■ /v 

the ecpnon^ is sick^'sthey ^re/goijig to take soimebofl^ t^o's got the , 
tealning already rafiier thmt trato somebody from'^ the beg toning* ^ 



Some- people said to me that pre -med bacfcgrbimd^r' with the aor^ 
o:& science backgrouna T^ t^ere are a .lot of sort ofrhealth-related 
oareers; There are public health ^programs tiiere are environmental 
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dcienee^prograniSi -^-I might not-=git-t^ D'^.;'^-:lDUt' I^^qi^ stiH - 

get a profeeaiohal jobV. these . jobs wqij.d prob^iy be welii' paying/ and 
a lot of^ them, woiild be goveri^ent jobs. - But- at ^l^^e -pr,es^en£>tirne the' 
govetnmant is not^ hiring;^ it ' s .firiiigi . the .econtimy ia^^ggSjig and what 
.am I going to do witH thi^ spaQifio.'trrajiing? ^ "V^,Ct^_^/. . i 

V ^ That was re ^n^r^iri^-i-hm >iRl 1 f^ii-f- n-F t^^l ynii Vnn^.T , J alSQ "' I 

figin'id-tha:t it would mean that' the end' of mj/^ education had eome^^^ !. 
, I figija^ed that onee I graduate v l^ was not gotogJtoutiy ^ eet any. [ 
master 'a degree or anything like that v beaauae<Jthat'^S' justVnot^^ w 1 
'I'm interested to. - said to n^self ^ ^^It i8\ midifcaiia ^ or elafe." ' 1 
.^I said,; "That 'a it^ man, imleae it's for aii'lM-DJ^^frio jpore education^ \ 
m moM learning^ that ^s where I stop.*^' ;I^8H6a^,^e4' thirtdng aga:in5' tha' ! 
^ ^-way -I had to sdibol Am I reading *trie-^ I deveioping 

in the ri^t way , am I getti^ aU I should^^et^urepeiving a varie"^ v 
^ of stimiJli rather than one speoifie kind ofifstiim^s?' - 

• When I had to thijik apeGiJiG^iy v^otit /Jpii^i^^^ go * - 

^ through applicat^Bbna s I didn ^ t taiow too ma^#]^(^plb to go^^^o^fdr advioe* 
_Thej?e waa one Spanish kid ^ who "^had made it^^totq 'me sohool ^e year^ 

*A^before. He a aid to me^ ^'I don It earfe what Sj^ouV^., ! YoiL have to have 
^gotten good ^adea, but above ml i ^mmy'^m't^r'^ wy r . 

- eapecially it^s a aohool that you wahtv to* go td^ Make aura -fliat 
^ .j,f they get what they want ; f you keep a file on then^, f'; ' ?And I kept a file _:. 
. on every aJjigle school, YestSrday^ atace I*^|e;al^aay\been aoGapteds^ : 
I took the "mediGal acHdola ' " reetot catriogs ^ 7M^-7S ^mediori Gatalogs ^ 
—that-Ht^would-^pot-need— and— 

offioe* I Imow when a' lot of itudmta are going *to" atart preparing/: 
^ their mpplioations^. and I wmt them to have' the most raGsnt qatalogs,v ^ 

^ =vl had a friend Here at_^ the _Gbllega and one thing ha a^id-stuGk 
ipfmyi mijid. ' It ^at hav% -bam TfiiB 3 

day'.^TOd he said, "You^^owg I! ve alwavs been sure I wanted to be' a '\' 
^jdpot'drp ^ut ' suddenly / I'm /troubled; X"m upset* "^^'.^ H^ 

involved in m allhic on tha Lowar ' Eaat;^SideV ^ He- saiid;, J^r don ^ t^^ know 
^ whether Heoomtog a doptor will put me ' en a path whidi will" r^emqve me - v 
7 frQm'01y^ eorirovffiity Wd n^ frienda^'^ -He said that- it worrit and- ^ 

he almost felt if. beeomtog a doctor did mean that, he woul'M \ 
vto be a vdOGtorj that he co^d ,oi^y be & doctor if Hp could "also i^gep 

his aenae-of himself aa a Puerto Rican ^ aa _^ a parson *dji : 

GOjftmjnitj^^, l^hm' 1 talked;^ him after he got admitted to^ m . ) 

sGhool.laat year, this^problem was ^^the laat thing fte waa thinking ^ 
^ about* .1 Idiow'hlm well enough to Imow that ha - a going to make a mar- \ 

veUoua cormiimil^ doctor* ^ , 1 . ' 



The first tot a wiew I had was at Mt, Sinai, That was tot. pdd^ 
• GoincidenGe. .ghat's the hospital ^that got jjie'seri Iritereated^- 
in baGOming a' doctor p You rej^embervthe accident that ^1 had and how 
a yomg doctor treated me./ , That ^ a whan I skii to myself ^ '^Oh^ I" 
def toitely have to 'chemga^tiiis 3 ma^j ^ I wanjt, to beeome-/a doctor and 
I*m going, to show them what a doctor, should be .like After the 



• ■ ■ ■ , • ' ■■ ' . =. • ■ ■ .•■ 

interview at Mount Sinai came -one rft the schooL that l'll be attending-. : ■ 
Several, other schools isKed me to. come for to -interview hut I "ad ■> :. ... 
"decided to accept the offer I had already received. It-. was ali. . .. 
amazins tb me because I didn't think any school wo.uld ■ touch me-! ^ - ■ 

• i-thinK I had' two weeks' "notice on -^e uiteryiew at^ Mount Sinai' . ■■ 
which was- hen. I got the letter froip. them and I nearly wet. pants . 
ri^t away. I said to n^'self, "Oh, God! This, may be -flie pnly ■ ..■ 
intei^-few I get, but^this Is a biggie,, man! This, is not one- to fool. . • 
around with! This is .one of* -flie big babies here.!' ., 

. " Even getting the 'interview, wasja tig, deal. You fo to .'school, ^d " 
ten your Iriendi, "Hey, I got an interview. Apd they say. ."Where?,^ . 
Where'"- Everybody is excited ^ ^Some poor fellows don't, get ^ai>y inter- 
views' ' And if you don't: even get m. Inte-rview, then you Imow you. re . 
not Eoirl^ tfl' accepted^. You've got to., have an aJiterview.- If ydu get — 
twelve interviews, evai if you apply to one himdred- schools, you l^ow. 
that seriously you're'oni.y dealing with twelve schools.. If .you prtly 
get one interview, you'rje only dealing with one school.. . * . 

WeU, I have to admit -aiat I kind of plugged for..;;an to'terviiw^. 
because I would make myself available.' f would just walk around the 
medical school. I would sayT"Hi;- I'm a premedical, student. Tl^-^^J 
my year, you Imow, this, is the year that I have to ^pply Mid I'd like 
to get some information." After I had done- that I .tried to 'get close . . 
enough to some one . person, in that place so that if they heard name, 
they"%rouldisayv "Oh, yes, I Imow that person.'^ - ^ . . . 

I was lucky at Momt Sinai. One of the important doctors -aiere 
camfe'down to -die college the year before .to. . give a l^^^ure on cancer 
and his researdi work. I. tried to muster up. as mudi as I could poesibly 
remember of Sis talk', and then I went down there. _ I sai^ Hey can. . 
I sneak to Dr. Monroe; I'd like to set up an appomtmen-t. Then ,ne 
wafkdf^" aSd he said it was OK. I walked' toto his office, .and he says 
"Wen, ^^?hat's troubling yoU, lad?" And -I -said, "Oh nothing - 3°^. 
.ave -that lecture at school, didn^t you?" ^d that showed him that 
I was really interested in the work, which I, really was, at. least ■ 
academieaOly. Then I said tb him that what was bothering me ^as, 
why .did he want to do. this research,- what was. so interesting^abput it. • 
What did he notice? What happaied to make hun enter this field? tod. . 
those were enough' questions to keep him go tog. • ■ i. ■ 

" ' It 'took soma courage to go'lnto his offici. Those . large; medical , 
&stitutions> are' the^itome of efficiency; evezythtog.^ is 3ust one,,^ ■ ^ 

two, three, and tiiat' sit. ^ ""^^ J'^^T^IfSSv^S^ 

I had iust these everyday pants on,, this shirt. I didn t think about . 
ge??lng into a suit oi anything llJr.i that. .1 guess-I .should have. But 
I got Intb his off ice and then I gut him to pull out irv application. , 
I laid "Oh by,. the way, could you ahedc application; I know I^sent 
L ?o you^ but^ttiere is a llttal .thing to the back of "^^^ 
.perhaps you haven't, got an -aie,-letters of ref erencej could" you .check. , 



my application; I Imow I sent it to you, but there is a little thing 
in the baek of mind that says perhaps you haven ^t got all the 
letters pf reference; could you check my application just to make sure? 
And that is the trick. You get him to Look, and he* 11 become involved. 

i . ' . 

I wrote a lot on my applicatiqn about extracurric^ar activities; 
I was always involved in a lot, and he openea the application up, 
I kpiew this is what must have happened. He must have 'looked at it and 
said, ^*Wow, this guy is really involved, We checked it over, and in 
: the process of looking for what I had told him to look for, .he must ^ 
have seen a lot of things i;-..Eien I said, ^"Did I have the lettepAn ^ 
there, and he said, ^^Oh, yeah, yeah, yeah, your application is complete 
This gave me an idea that he had checked it over, _Thgn I said, '^Oh, 
by the way, do you think I'll ever get an toterview?"^ And he said, 
"Yeah, I i^as just thinktog about that;'* He must have taken to me right 
away. He said, 'M thtok you'll definitely get one. Maybe later this 
sujTTOer, you.toow,^' I f laired right ^away that means .I'm not that good, 
and yet in October, only a couple of weeks later, there was a request 
f-rom Mount Sinai -for-an diiterview, /and^^i^^^^^ two-weeks-walting-for - 

the actual intarviet^ I went tiirough hell! 

I was worried about what would come up in the interview. You 
have to think about things like euthanasia, abort^nT^omTof the 
classical ethical problenis in medicine* '^^TheyvdiSn't ask me too mmny 
questions about science. There was another premedical student ^who was 
asked a lot of scimtific guestions hut not me, I think it was because 
I was taking advmtage of the minority ..program that they had. 

Some of these doctors feel about us something lllce this, These^~ 
kids, they're not too bright, but we think they cm 'make it, I sensed 
this attitude in then, whether they tiy to deny 'it. or not. Only I 
made a point of showing them that if I want a 3,5 grade index, I can 
get ^ it, and I got it. And the' subjects I took weren't easy subjects. 
It was my way of proving to them^ that if they accepted me under this 
minority ^>rogram, they should not think they are accepting an^ idiot, 
"Here's my proof, T^vo A's and t^^?o ff's," , 

In this interview, I did think about questions of dress md 
behavior.' The otiier pre-meds were vicious to me, the pre=meds who were 
waiting to be interviewed. They were from. other schools. They were 
tryJjig to cut me do^m, Evan -in our.' o^ school we have that'typa of 
nonsense. That's one thing that I have prided n^self about ^in r 
success --and I eaU it a success because 1 have been a success ' 
because I was ^le to avoid being vicious and cruel to'^ other pre-med 
students, I didn^t have a suit, so f had to make the best of what L 
had. It was a colored shirt, too, arid I figured that mi^t be the [ 
kind of thing that might lead than to an a:dverse impression. 

But the actual interviews were rpugh, I felt like I was dragged 
through the.^tter. When I was taking that interview';, I was tryirtg to 



defeat the other . apfilloants . There are, you know, tai people inter - 

viewed for every one position to the school. I was tryuis to outsell _ . 

the others, so you know you really have to, sweat, you have to think 

about %^hat to say, and you have to eome , at least -with some idea of how 

vou're going to behave. You have to be very astute; you have Jo try _ 

lo analyze a question as quickly as possible but not hesitate too long 

before inswerLg them, because then they'll know that you're analyzing 

them. You have to take it In and giiiekly respond. It has to seem . 

natural, but it's really very calculated. ■ t 

Once you have your interview. It's just a waiting process. But 
I don't have to wait anymore; I've been accepted! I have already sent 
in the money, and I have seat secured. I'm considered a student _ 
down there: they said to me, "Walk around, any time you want; you re a . . . , 
student here'." It's a great feeling. . 

Once I got the acceptance, it was a kind of watershed. That's . . 
mv^ "before" and "after" point rlgjit there. ' There are some good thangs ■ 
"that come, from nw^ success and also there -are had tiiinss ln.,getting.,^to^ , 
medical s^bol. • Now I can concentrate 'upon learning^ asaan, rauher than 
on memorizing.- Last semester I aid nothing but memorize. If I leawied. 
something, well, that was good, but I was prlroarily memorizing. Now I 
don't- have anything to worry about. • 

I'm- thinking in terms of my eventual profesalon. Before I got 
admitted, I had nothing to work for except admission. Now I do. Now 
I know that everything I study Is going to be for that profession. 
The Churdi plays some role in all this. I atlU. serve mass every • 
Sunday. -- . I've been doing it, siiice 1966. Religion came late m my life, 
but it definitely took hold.^ I'm not the most religious person; from 
my language alone, you can tell that. But still my religious beliefs 
make sense to me. ■ 

Obviously it still is an imusual thing for eomeone who started 
where I had to start to end up m medical school. Now being Puerto 
Ricai in New York City has, I think, affected all of these th^Sf" 
school; work, choice of career, and so forth; It's had its^effect; 
I mean, it's been more difficult 'because of It to tell you the truth. 

. I felt as though there really was a system out there designed to 
set ■obstacles and to obstruct me, or to demean me, or .to lower my^ 
confidence in niyself. There was a system. It's, the eve^day ^system. , 

."■it affects you whether you'te Italian, or whatever- This means speGiJi- 
baiiy-: that certain people would just make things a hell of a^iot tougher, 
to negotiate or tolerate or deal with than would ordinarily be so. ,And , . 
m some cas'es, 'people I like or respect, like even the owner ^f the, . 
market and *he' pharmaqlste at the- drugstore --as soon JJ^J^ey hear a _ , 

■ Puerto Rican kid has certain expectations, they, feel that the ^ct that . , 

fte is Puerto Rican precludes ' anything, toythlng md everything. But 
It's curious. In a %«y, these same people have helped me becmuse I 
made damn .sure' that I .was going to show them. I would make them know 
that 'they were- wrong, and that ■they were wrong all the way about me. . 
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I've lived iii the same plaee w^l my life, in the same building^ 
at HOth Street and Madison Avenue, I pies s that is miusual, Puerto 
Ricans move aroiind quite a bit^ you Imow, We stayed always in the same 
place* I never really thought we had it that bad, I really had a nice 
. childhood in a way. The apartment was like bigp tremendous. It was 
eight big, big rooms, Mj^ father even knocked down^a wall to one of them 
to make the living room bigger* 

When I began to get conscious of what was happening aroiind me , ^ 
mother was studying to be a ntirse, Shm wis also worktog. She worked 
for the Ci^ for 11 years. She graduatedr^I think in; 'S8 or something, 
as a practical nurse. Dty^ father was different* He first worked at 
some odd jobs here* Then he finaJJly settled doxm and he worked with 
this chain 'of hotels. My father was way older thm my mother* bly 
father was about maybe 33 when he came Here, My mol^er wa^s ^S, 19, 
. somewhere around there, Th^ jt^ grandmother cane over* Thmi they got , 
married "and they- lived" over in the- South- Bronx md--±^ over; 
to where we live now, WTien my mother had me they brought me right over 
there so I never lived in any place else, tod they wouldn't move, / My \ 
mother knew some Eiiglish, Nty mother had studied Siglish in school in 
Puerto Rico, tod my father picked up aiglish while he -.was here* tod 
he used. some English dotm there also, ^ - ^ 

My father told me at first he had some tro^le getting a job, " - 
But once he begm he worked wiai the. hotel , cha to, he never left that 
chain. He still works in a biillding that was once one of the hotels 
and was just ^recently taken over by another, compmy t^vo years ago. 
He didn^t do this kind of work in Puerto Rico, In Puerto Rico he iised 
to go and measure how much you owed of electricity. He was very well- 
laiotm around his tovm, 

, ' ^ .1 . 

My father cmie from a very big fmiily. They originated from 
Siales and from that area aroimd there. It is a to^m in .the interior 
where there ;s moire li^t-skiimed people* And they also tend to have 
more racist, attitudes thui^/ say ^ on the coast. Now my mother ^s, from 
the coast where there ^s more of a mixed pop^atlon thmi to the interior* 

I e . . , 

^ \My grandfather 5 he ovmed ti^o gas stations ^ and he- made a bimdle 
during the wark" But he never helped his\ children in anything. My 
father always > told me this* He said, ^'My father never helped me in 

'anything. He f ook me out of school; he didn't help me to continue and 
the only riason I picked up electricity was that I hitched on a truck 
to San Juan on. my own,^' And he did that until he finally achieved 
some kno%^?ledge in electricity so that he could' work for the Bierto 
Rico Con Ed, ^ ■ , 

tod his dreOTi was to be an engiieer. But he had no one to ^ush 
hin, ' His fathpr was making money but he wouid not help my' father, \ 
father had the desire- but he didn't have the money* And his father 
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did have the money which \^ould have opened up' a lot of doors for him but 
he didn't give him any help at, all. 

My grandfather is sort of a legendar]^' character in the fimily* We 
can him' the Gov^boy, In ^ those days the ears were a little bit hirers 
you toiow^ liid he'd p^ch this gi^ so hard that he »went right under the 
oar and hit the sidewalk on the other side. That's how strong he was. 
He was .lmo\m for his strei^h, AjiS my father was something like him ^ 
you Imow^ shorty stocl^, very well built , ^d that was the way 
grandfather was* I never taiew grandfather.^ This is what Ihey told 
me. I never kne\^? my ^grariinother either. They diM before I was bom. 

My father brought mother up to the. plaoe where hxl 'family ^lived* 
Oh 5 that's deep, fly father ^ he's up there ih the trucks you know^ . 
going around to to^ms, cdiecking the^ electrici'^* So. one time he took 
my mother, %cho^ was his fianqe at the tMie, and another* fyiend, both 
very dark^ up to. the mountaiiis "where he cime from,' He, left the two of 
„ them ^therS^alone. while,_he attended to" som e b us toess So 
his friend stayed in the car tfiking^ bjlA tSen they looked Up ind it 
was like a. seme out of the cowboy pieti^u^es... ' They looked aroimd and 
aU these people were gathering aroimd slowly ^ lobktog at them with 
curiosity, milltog around. % mottier" is. beginnijig to wonder what's 
gotog on. And the people, they acted as if they had .never seen a dark ^ 
person. And they were filled wittt curiosi^^ Theyrre looktag and 
looking.^ This is in Puerto Rico, This explodes some myths that people, 
have about Puerto Rico,^ They , even asked .n^ father, "l^hy did you bring 
those t^s^o mo^^^s' up here for?" ' bty;^f ather , I don't taiow what he^did, 
I never heard the endtog, what suhceeded that . Moimtain people, they 
were very violent in their attitudes, like the way gr^Mather 
treated his daughter's. Fathers, they. were little lords. 

That's exactly the way grandfather rm his house too, like he 
'^.was a little lord/ tod my father, after the death of several of my ^ 
aunts, he reaHy took the lead in the house, „ He had to take f the 
responsibility / since he was a yoimg boy, for maintataing the house. 
My aimt %^?as tejjLlng me when I -went to Puerto Rico recently how my 
father practically raised thfm since he was young. My father has a 
very keen, sense of family. He raised his entire f^ily^ he bec^e 
the stronghold; tod it was "n^ fatiier who. built the two-story house 
that we live Jji,^ He built it with his owi to?o h^ds* tod he was the 
one who supported the family. 

He has ,told me mmy times ^ ''I'm going to give you what nry father 
never gave me. My father never helped me, My father never did this, 
my father never 'gave me that. But you're going to get- everything that 
can give you,'' V ' ^ ^ 

My father, became clearly the exact opposite of his father," My - , 
. father never wanted to run around. He wasn't the type to go arowid 
fighting. Neither was he a big drinker. Hei might take a. drtok, but 



nQthing l^e my graridf ather* . He was in a different category altogeriier 
And he was a pillar of atren^h for the rest of my mcles and aunts* ^ 

toen he fell in love with ir^ mother^* Kb wanted to mar^ her 
because he loved her* fatiier'a always besi 'like that* He doesn^t 
care what anybody thirto* And I guess: you had to be l^e that when 
you^re livtag under those conditions. Either you do It on your own or 
it never gate done*. That was his attitude. So he took it upon himself 
He really never had to work In the cane fields, because he had, that job 
Now that was a rough job. He had to leam drlvtag when he was 10 years 
old* He learned how to' drive standing up/ driving, trucks up In the' 
mountains. But he wasn^^^t working to' the cme fields* My uncles , yes ^ 
they had to work In the cane fields and that-s because their father was 
not really givihg thein the kind of support tiiey sho^d have received* 

hfy grandfather was a ridiculous man. Thousands of dollars he made 
durojig the war, thousands 5 and he ^s hardly give them a cent* My uncles 
aren't very educated either* They had to work Jji the cane fields* 
And that-s back -brewing work, you Idiow* And, on top of that, father 

JiMi:.tjp_make ^ jnonLty. .aLtLthat^time ._..N ot _.Qnly _th^^ ,_^e_w.ap_h.elplng_QUt jiiy__. 
mother and her mother, . ' ■ / " ■ . . 

r, mdther was boro In a commimlty In^ the northeastern part of 

Puerto Rico* But my grahtoother ..and r^: grandfather on mother *s side 
they were not married. It, was^ just a one-time thing, you know* So, I 
anyway, when^ mother was bom—you seeg these are really deep stories 
they tell me: — grandmother, she was sijtffertog very much because she 
dldn^t have a- real steady man* She was left with the diildrCT all the 
time* Now the area she wjis from Is San/Turse, aroimd there, and San 
Turse, it/s a terrJhle mess* It^s like a real bad ghattd-^type of 
scene *^ You have the reai poverty of cultttt'e do^ there* 'There are 
hardly any permanmt marriages or anything like that* ' 

Then my grandmother caught a" bad sickness and ^she^ thought she 
was going to die* Hetf body was filling up with water* She didn*t ^ 
want to give her .^ildren away* But she had a couple of sisters who 
were telling her, ^-Lodk, If ^ou^re going to die you might as well give 
your children to someone who .t^Ui take care of .them* At least put ' 
them^ in a^ home where they get taken care of So my ^andmother 
started to ' give her children away* They were put in different places* 
There are m^y people that - have - been raised like -that =^who don' t lmow 
who. their mothers or fathers are, , 

^ In a "sense the whole conmunlty would, take children, Evmn if she'*s 
well, a mother might say 5 ''"I cm/ 1 hack this* You want It?" They 
tike the chUd grj^ciously^ and the chUdreri would get raised up* 
You ^ re a child of raising," that's the literri meantog^ but it means 
that you^ve been raised up .by someone other tKan your real. mother 

s not a .formal adoption. It Is sometihing like a foster chUd p but ♦ 
stronger. You' just say5^"Thls Is my son whom' I raised* .He*s like my 
son because I took hin into my household under those conditions, 
I raised him In my house. Therefore he*s son,^^ That-s what it 
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^^^"^^ Otheri^ise you are not distinguishlr^. betoeen yoiir blood sons 

%nd ''the son you raised" that's just like .your son. Everybody considers 
him a brother arid everything else, even though the nati^al mother could 
beXliving; Bur in mother' s case ^ this lady wanted my mother with papers, 
thaWs the difference 5 because .my mother looked like a daughter that 
she o^ce had. whom she had lost and she^was childless. So she wanted 
my mol^her. ' So at first my mother -s real mother says ^ ."No, not that," . 

:h becausi-^ she was thinkings ^ "What if I recover md. want to get child 
back?" \But it didn't, look like she would get better so shto finally 
agreed and^ saidg^I'm going to have to provide for them somehow* 0K\ 
fine. I'll do whatever you ask* But on the condition that you tell them 
who I am eventually." So, that was agreed md my mother's real pother , 
recovered, \So she went* and got back all 'he^ cnildren, as it is natural 
for a mother \to do, except that she wanted my mdth'ar back and she 
, couldn't have\her because she had been .legally adopted. And the^lady 
who had takm n^* mother started ^bou^clng from plaqe to place mtil she 
finally left Santurse^' and my gr^toothet couldn't.f Jjid^ her, v That's 
when they moved to the city where mother was raised and where *my 

'"^■^ f at her niie t^h a r 7^ a^^c it^ 

mother ^d my mother were separated tijJ= 1963, . • - 

Wy mother didn't even Irn'ow that the person who raised her was not- 
her ^eal mother, ^ They didn't tell her what was going on, ^ And so ^ 
mother :was raised md I was raised up unt:UL 1963 thinking covins ^ 
/^•?ere my foster grtedmother^s family. And, so eyerybody was mder that 
big illusion until 1963 1 when the shock of the world came down and a lady 
^ showed up at the house saytag that she was-^ mother's real mother. ■ ^ 
When. they opened up the door, the woman nresemblad my mother so i much that 
it was obvious she was the real mother, At first it was a happy remipn. - ^ 
But it turned ver^ tragic, because my foster grandmother never got over 
it until she died. She got the feeling that she ^ould never behoved 
now. She was old* at IJie time already p and this really. affected my 
mother. You know!^' it^ was a big shock. My grantoother took that to the - 

gravel And mother is still sitffertog the repercussions of it, , 

J. ^ . . ^ ' ... -■' ' 

, It upset the house a great deal md it was qonnected to another 

thing, UTien my father .settled here he got a night job right away and 
^ after that he always had steady work. My mother %^as always keen on 

^ becomings a nurse because she was ve ry, bright ffld she had graduated from 

high "school t^ith'good marks"/ Men "sheVo Ybri^CS:^Ey^~ 

right away she got into a nursing school ^ and then she got a Job with" ' 
the City/ She was doing fine. She worked at that Job as long as our 
foster grandmother could take care of the children ^ but after ,my foster 
grandmother could no longer take care of us ^ mother had to, Ror all 
that ttoe up imtil about *64- or '62, ■ ^rmdmother had been raising us, 

^ So during that time with father working arid mother working, 
the ,eaonomiG conditions were pretty good. There was a double income 
and so fortlii. / I had the attitude when I was a kid I ^could have anything 
' l/wantW* My father would aJ^ways ask us when we went to school, "Do 
you hav^^any money?" And, he'd go into, his ^pocket to get something, to 



give us. And you lmow .it j^aached the point where we actually said, 
^'We^ don^t want ^ythtog. We don't need any more* We Jiave enough ^ Pop," 
This feeling is still carried over into the present because my father ' 
was the kind of person you could rely. upon. My father always ;l±ked to. 
drive a car, We^d go places and then -we had that big apartaent and we 
were paying only $29 a month for all that. When n^. 'father was working 
steady and iny mother was working, steady ^ we %^ere going fine* So then ' 
' I thought ''things ^\s?ere OK* They'^^Jiad fixed up the apartment nice. I thought 
the place was t^e most beautiful^^laea there ever was. You toow I could 
ride a bike up and down the hallways it was so large. 'And grandmother 
lived there. ^ 

My grandmother 5 she raised us Puerto Rican style. We weren^t 'given 
prepared baby food. She didn't toow what that was. She raised us -on 
r plantains and things like that and rice with milk and things that^ she . 
was used to makings like corn meal, That's the way we got raised, ^And ' . 
she raised us on aH kinds of traditions apd it was/veiy different /not 
like- later on whm my mother took over and we Vd have TV dtoners and ^ that 
kind" W^muf f r"^B ef W 

like that Old World atmosphere, .And then everything "was. OK, 

My mother woi^ked. Now some families Have a feeling that the mother \ 
should not work. But my mother:' always felt that she wanted .a^ career and 
wanted to do something with her life arid father did not prohibit that ^ 
and I think I came out sjiffering because of that. There is a problan 
when women assert thamseives by going out to work* , It produces a problem 
within the home,. That problem /mrises when you degrade one positionv 
i that of the housewife 5 and-you exaggerate the position of a women who ^ 
has a career , . ^ , r 

Part of this is not just because society is doing it. But thJjigs' 
have actuaJiy ch^ged in the position of women iji terms , of what they 
actually do^ in the household, -To give you an examples my mother had a 
, ,lot of diildren and she sewed clothes she did the lamidry s all tiiese 

, -ttiings we knew had to berdone, ^d we valued, these things. We liked' 
clean clothing,. We liked socks darned. We liked good food. Partly 
because of the changes in technology these things 'are Just, not done^ in 
.the home. And so one ^ of the problems for yoimg mothers is that instead 
of _ havin g a home which is reall y ^_ aQtive pl ace ^ wher e all > sorts of 
things are taking place and chlidi*en grow up in its unfdrtunately the 
mother sits there staring at one or children with four ^alls around 
her in an apartment with nothing to do, except to mess in their lives. 
And it isn't healthy for the children. Even if you try -.conscientiously 
'to be a good mother. There is a profound change taking place rtoday,' 
The Sisters that I 'm going to be partic^arly talking, about X^tkp on 
.are making their o\m clothes in the house , and cooking their otrn'tifood, . ^ ' 
, and getting away from the camied 'stuff, and doing. these thyigs that 
> women would be doing, and taking pride in it, which m^es it very , 
different from that poor woman who's iitttag there watching Days of Our 

^Lives of reruns, you kno^N?, and having nothing to do yet feeding her 



children Junk and buying them cheap clothes or. whatever the case might 
be. I don't particiiarly think that that's progress. It could be the 
opposite of £t, . " , . ^ L 

I was given a.4ot of responsibility in rimning the household %^?hen 
I x^sLB young. I had to manage that household; My father had a great 
deal of' trust in me. and he Joiew where I was Goming from because I was 
doing well to school. If there's one thing that at least I was blessed 
with, it was in m; academic work^ I did very well in gr^Ttfnar school* 
I started in public school but I was only there for kindergarten and 
first grade. Then I got transferred to a Catholic school where for the 
first time I had to wear ^a unif orai* My family put me in. a Catholic, 
^school because they believed that .thfe public school was an awfi^ placef'\ 
You go to a private school^ and not only are you tau^t wellg faut you're 
better disciplined in there* You'li be^ a ■-better persori* = You stay in a 
public school 1 you come out an mtaal. So. therefore you go to a Catholic 
schools ' ' ^ \ ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ 



"I I3iirj< I wen,t to the cheapest Catholic school there, was* - We only 
paid somethtog like, $2 a month* Oi course sometimes that-d be too " much 
for^some people* It really wasn*t that much, $2 a month. You could 
dig it: up, but if you had four, or five kids 5 then it was " different , 
And I didn/t s,ee\too many big" families in\ there. Usually too brotiiers 
was the most you'd ever see in there/ mless they were' weU'-spaced, 
But usually ' about 1^0 was the linit, Aitybody M Cattiolic schoi^ felt 
they were special.' You always felt superior^tp a ;pTilic schbpl kid. 
The thing * is you really were sjiperior^-ln terms of academiqs 'anyway 

< We were right across the street from a piiblic sch661* Look over 
there and see what you see." I can remejrfcer cleiirly seeing pidDlic 
school teaciieri sitting at the desk with their f eet' onj the desk reading 
a newspaper while the classroom resenisled a total war games. These 
kind were throwing desks out the window. We weren't doirig .^that kind 
of stuff . X mean we would sometdjnes get out of hand| but we would get 
punished fdr it. Jt^s like the Marines. - They'd beat it into you. 
You felt better thsm. the children in the public /school. You said to 
yourself, '^I'd rather be here than. there any day," because you felt 
you were going somewhere. You were getting educated end learning how 
-to read , We-~f elt -that^-our -parents^cared--more"f or puttlng=:us =111— - 

the Catholic school. Of counse that's what we felt. . , 

They wanted me to make it. ' They had heard about the pi^Dlic sdiools 
from their friends and they had seen them and they taid^ that's not for 
our. children. Even-now people have that attitude except they have no 
out, Jf they had a choice they woiU^dn't have their kids go to public 
school. ' ..' \ \ ; * ^ 

ft It's a mad--house sc®ie- You can't possibly get. educated imless " 
you're in a college-bound program.* You might be lucky. But that's 
such a small group, Anyi^ay, I did verj/ well in school from the first- 
grade, 'I don't toow how the teachers Veally noticed it --but they, 

' ' • . : ■ ' =• ^ ^- /. ' ^ : " . ' ■ ^' ' ■; ' 



noticed something, "So they started' t^ijig me to the side and asking 
mm to read, ' And they saw that I co^d read a second-grade reader. 
'I was in the first grade at the tMie. I remember one time they asked 
,me to read a third -grade reader and' t read that so I never went to 
second grade, ^ , / ^ 

I don^t know why I did so well in schopl. First of l I was 
alx^zays reading, I liked it. You were always leamtog things arid my 
parents got me an encyclopedia md .that was a big. thing for me, . When 
they saw me t^ce a,lJJ<ing to education^ tjh^ey began to, provide for me 
anything that I wanted that was related*. They went to a lot of trouble 
for a lot of time to get $200 or more to get me this encyclopedia set. 
In the -encyclopedia I was reading at m very young age about different 
kinds of animals ^ ^d what the pr^istprig age was ^ and trying to 
figure out those names, I would see tyranosaurus re^ and I was already 
jreading that , And I was ■■ reading, about different ^cats and how . they 
©/olv^d. And I was reading about different ;horses5 rnpniceyS i how- time 
st arted . What about' the .planet. What's an eclipse. But I'couldh't - 
° share ^his^ with 6"Ui6F~cRil3reTn ^I^ag^al^ayg ~^y^ TTya eU 7?^S^g~gnS 
reading and reading. And I used t£5 spend time reading about ballet. 

This did affect .n^ relation with other childr'er^. Ever - since 
pii)lic school my parents. u#ed to say ^that I didn't hang around with 
anybody, , And they used tO; bring people, to house and I' wouldn't even 
play with them'. But I dito't mi^s playmates , at the ttoe. I had / 
acquaintances that used to come by the house and. I/ rementoer at times 
playing with them. Most of the people in my class used to have groups 
= that. iiiey used to hang out wititi together , whereas I used, to only during 
school itself,^ - . ^ 

They were teHingJ.me to becgme a doctor, I would sayg "I'm going , 
to be a doctor*'' _ Not because I ^had a great interest in it but because.^ 

mother said, -'You're going td^fee a doctor g" bee wse she was into 
medicine, I had Just a deep interest in sciaice and 'atlll I like to 
look throu^ science Books. 

But I developed a block about Mathematics which I didn't have 
when! was younger ,^ itod I still "don't imderstand it,. And I got that 
when. I ^ was. . in . hi0i school , I always^. had „90._'.s except^f or.. one=±ime . 
that I had an 86 in math,' I had 92 on the Regents, in algebra when I 
was in high school, md then I completely coUapsad, I got something 
like a 66 in geometry* I faiied trigonometry* The class I had in 
tri^nometry was abswd, Jhere were forty-five in the class. It was 
the 6th period arid that ^means it was close to one d^clock and'we didn't 
have, any liinch. And you coiU»d forget about .personalized attentidn,/^ 
\nd*the, funnytthing about ^ it is, that when I 'took, trigonometry in the" 
3LinyTier--which "I had to do--I thir^ 1 had the ^ second or the third 
hi^est mark in the class — the course /that I completely failed with; a 
^on^ the Regents. ■ . / . 
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■But thii experience seemed to^ destroy interist oJi ^^mathematics. 
But I still loved science, I don't kno^^ whether this experience kept 
mi out of the -sciences, . There were times when 1 thou^t of being an 
engineer or being an architect* And I ducked physics When I was in hi^ 
school/ I said to my self , "If you keep on going into the ecienceSj ^ ' 
you're going to have to take a lot of mattj and you om-t do math^ so,,," 

" . None of JT^ edunseldrs said this to me but little thtags were telling 
me so. Then I took another test 5 a test to fMd out what I was good in 
and I did wellVin verbal and not too well in matii. ' So^ I said^ "I must ^ 
.be verbally oriented, , I ,gue%s it must be, where my tCTidenclee are," 
I like all those types of things /^'hich helped nte to anriyze* I loved^ 
composition \^ritingi So maVbe it^iias a^^tumed out right. But that 
interest to mid ipve for science, helped me out in a way *cause I don't' 
-feel that I'm 'purely .verbal, , If ^ for example /you tell mg this is ^ef fee- 
tive but' also scientifically concise, it' attracts me, —And." I always ti^ 
to use that ktod of structure when I 'am writinj^ or ^when 1 am talJcing, /' * 
-If - I^coiild find some kind of pattero to it it^s almost l i ke putt iJi^ it , 
its place. There's a certain^ law. You obey, this laWj you get a - 
desired effect* ^ ^ ' : 

t I don^t like to feel that* things are ^ absurd or ttiat I;p'anVt mder- - 
stand ethem. In the past I used to ftod« a. Iqt of thtogs ^surd., Biit a ; J 
lot of things lately are becomtog .very clear xtb^ m though I don^t 

expect to' know every little totricacy of everything. If you see an effect 
and you see no cause § you call it absurd,^ But once you pinpoint the 
causej then it means something^, 5 And thfre were a ^lot of thtogs wliich 
.1 used to consider absurd becauseM couldn^t see what was b^ind them. 
They don* t look so absurd to me now,' < ^ 



I have 'friends even now who. say 5 ' -IVhy is man in,' such a mess? 
is he going through ^ so m^y ;chabiges7" It looks tosme' obvious, pf course , 
.a persdn may not accept conclusions, . I donj t really care. But ■ my . . 
answer iseems mor^ logical to 'me than his because it fits, toto the pat,teriiw 
The way .my whole mentality has , dhanged, over the years is something even 
for me tO' wonder about., UTjen I was in high school 1^ read a' very important 
book, ^ IJhe book was td' Change my life. It's called Down These Mean > 
Streets by Piri ^homas. It pinpo toted, f^liy,^ I don^t know^ hox^; many 
yomg-Puerto-Ricans— read-that bodkv^--^^^ raff ected-by- it-not-^l3eQause-.-I-_^. 
lived 'everything he lived through 5 but because. one thing that he went 
through related to me^ ^d- that was his racial situation at home. In 
my c'ase: the roles of the mother and the fathfer were reversed, .The ■ 
attitude was almost identical. My mother was what his father was: 
black wanting to be white* My father is. like his mother/ white but he 
didn't care what he was,' ' ^• 

I feel mother has? suffered from what you' call blackness. That \ 
she really wanted me to be white, I remember a tine when she had a couple 
of drM<s ;or somethtog ajnd she c^e up -^o me and saldj "I messed up your 
mouth and I messed up your brother's nose,=* That means that" n^' lips 
are. riot my father's lips. And my brother's nose, is. more flat I She used 
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to: tela me rn^y. 'times m her seGret ways, aJLthough she doesn*t do it 
anj^ more, g^'I toiovr you wish you had epme out another x^ay^" or some'&ing 
l:^e that*' . ' 



There are iimer feelings which I began to ^386, ^th^gs which were " ' 
in the Puerto Rle an culture, I was beginning to plpk than out, tod I 
begmi to reject' those attitudes. are you to' teJJL me my hair is bad? 

I^Hiat do you mean my hair is bad and your hair la good? Where did that 
eome from? Axid t started sayings *^at do you mean I have to aacept ■ 

'that? I ddn*t have ito accept that,". I sald^ 'mat are you ta^<lng 
about, ma? Your meeators *eoid.d^ve been right- next door to his ^ ^cestors . 
It's just that ypu.wound up here and they woimd up there." And^ "How 
dare you?" . And peopls^ looked at me like,' '^fliere you get these ideis?n 
I begta to :.see how arbitrary tha whole "-fliing was / tod I began to 'o 
question, ^d I begOT to look at myself to the mirror.^ experiences 

.to high school were mother /Uitog* I began to see -^at peoplj were 
treating me 'differently /heca was a black-skimed Puerto Rlcan, 

I noticed -Hiat Maainy and Tony had a ^ot of friends whereas 'not too m^y 

-peopie-were4iingtog--arotmd-^ltl^ — and-^I wa ^ . b B ^nntog^to :w 5nder^> 
I had read the ^ook by Wiri Thomfis already during the sramiertlme* 1 had 
always been 'in an all-Puerto Rloan SGhool untiT thbj* It was the first 
time I had been in. a sdiool where *'tiie raajorl-^ are what J amlL Europeans. 

' '\Then one time we had a^ biology class md tihls /biology teacher v / 
started talking about the black foot* He started -triJclng abotrt.blbios^ i 
and anrftojT^ Md. he stared tfOklng wbovf tiie black foot. In other words ^| 
ha was say tog that there's some-Hitog dyer here in the heel —It^.s genetic./ 
And tiiat^a whi? they can\ jump so hl^, VRl^t'thm durtog lini^ period ^ / 
I went dovmstalrs and this gt^ bditod me3 he juat; came over' to n^e, > . i 
I was "^just atandij% aromd lir ^e^^ I wasn't partibularly ; | 

thinklJlg about, ai^rfting. But he cane up^ to me smiling and ^ P^id, "So " f 
you'^'em jump liigher ^thaa me, tedro," To nyself I said; "Oft now. I Iciow / 
what it is. I^m not. just Puerto Rlcani" Now I was not only Puerto r 
Rican but I w,as hetog differentiated ri^t toslde the sciiool^ because^ 
,1 was darker., tod I, Had obvious Negroid feamires ^d ttiey didn*t. / 
They woulta't jump so. high. I would jump hi^;. / \ / 



consdlous/ 



By «jimlqr Sfear I was verj^' 
" Wait a mi nute^ wej re having a horrible j 



Then I became very ^ soc 
preoccupied .with^gpregslon , _ 
tiSe~bVer hire* Ev^rytJffiigTis liot~5o^ really hadn' t 

had that feeling. There was a thtog about i^ite against Puerto Ricansj 
Birt that was mori l^e a .gan^ ^togl But 1 hato't seen the^ White as 7 
dominating. But now I saw "that we were havtog a ri^J^y^ bad tlmeV of iti 
But thto^ that I was readtog to Pirl Thomases book gave such a descrip- 
tion . I felt it because he was saying thtogs that I had been experien'c tog. 
Andvhe was very critical. He was pototlng out racism and discrimination. ^ 
I. said, "Holy God, look at tiliis." Before this I hadn^t ndtlQed it and ' 
^suddenly I' jus't caught the .light., ■ Not everybody lived that way, but Ibe 
lived that .way. . " ■ v .1 
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/ .1 sa\^ people's attitudes towards us and 1 said^ "This ^y's against 
all races;-- man/* And then I begto to feel. blapk -J cause I Icne^^ tha,t when 
he said ■ biack he meant anybody that dldn^t J-Qok'13^e hi^. .And then ,the - 
students at hig'h school used to write thingi-"on the wall and people usud 
to draw spears* And. I said to myself ^ ^^^These guys are sick.'' Then I 
began^ tp think they -re not all good* A Ibt of these people can't ^ ^ 
^ ^ itmd: me and then I started thijU<ing of hypocrisy* And I said^ "This 
= ' guy^' really can't stand my guts.. He is goijig to. laugh and . joke with me 
and a few mijiutes later 'makes racial; slurs ibout. me to otKer .people**^ . 
I said, "Walt a 'minute 5 man.^' I be^an to lpol< aromd; to dioose : 

friends becaibse they were li^e me* ^ ■ . ^ 

■ '.. ' '' ~ ^ *^ ^ . _ ^ • _ - . . ■' I 

i A * i - . " > 

I really .cdidn'l start ^working tiU I was 15 years old because up 
to that tJjiie I never really had to have a job* I didn/t go out like TO^ 
brother to sho% shtoe* I wasn't too \3jiterested iji gotog out , I had 
\. everything I needed* And when I did go ^ out to find work for the first 
time, it xcas because I had never worked md, I wmted to ' go^ through the 

pyppT^fenne nf going /^Q^k and malcing fry oTOi mon^ ^ It was pjrt of 

growing up to get. a job. I didn't really have to go out to get a job. 
I went out because I w^ted to;! and it was ttoe. I had. spent every 
' . simmer playitig gMies in the street , ^d it '^as atoput^ time -Hiat. 1 got 
^ Job. . The import aht th tog was -ftat at this time my/ mother was working * 
■ , as a oonmiinlty' worker./ She had some ' cormectlong with the Puerto Rican 
- ' Community Development Project. I tiitok it was mother \iho. brought 
up that there were stmmier jobs. It -was at the start the beginning of 
the Youth Corps, this was 1968* So she mentioned > it to me and^I Just 
. * f elJF ri^t into it 'cause I wasn't dotog anythijig*' 

Up to that tMie I Had just been hanging aromd 'during the simmer ^ 
^'1 readings play tog sports* I was ^out IB and it was getttog time for 
^ ^ Sbmethtog new. 1 remember when I had made decision* I f oimd out 
\ that I had to go dqwn to West 4th Street to get working paper's *. That 
J' was a day' that will stimd in my mtod for the rest of my life* 

1 remember th^- I went down there early to 'the morning with my 
' ^ ^birth certificate .and. everything* I don**t think I was late, but I 
thirik i was nijm4»er ninety somethings maybe even higher than that. The 
place 'was a madhouse, filled mainly, with macks and Bier to Rio an s , 
althoi^h there were some Europeans there-too* ' This was all new to me , 
taking a ni^er and having to stand in Itoe* An^ you had a physleal^ 

. and you got m eye test* It was like gotog into liie arny. You had. to. 
stand in.. a^ big Itoe .and you had to get ii physical*" There were long ' 
hours of wait tog. I went^ there somethtog like 8 o! clock to the morntog 

^ and I cajne back something like 5 o- clock in the afternoon* ^■ 

It was a trip — going through that whole seene, from one seat to 
' -die -next seat, and it looked like it took ages. After we .finished with 
. all the physitfal exams, I guess we Had everything except our working 
papers. Then there, was va whole' bunch of chairs and we had to go sit 
over there and, wait till our number was called. I just felt, that I was 

» .... , - 

* . , , •. ■■ . . ' • 
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there for the longest time. There were a couple of people up front " 
and what tiiey did was process you.' #e .went up there and they would "' °- 
stamp some things. 1 was looking at the whole thing from back tiiere • 
I was looking at people going up, people who had been there like me all 
day.. I spent the whole day Just in that routine. Finally they did call 
number m& I want up to -die fronf desk. 

_ I cpji ' t remember exactly what -Uiey said. I guess it was very 
yimply bui-eaucratle detail,, stamp tag things for 'off ice use, and things 
like that. And finally - 1 got rtv working papers , It was an ex&erienie * 
tor me, but that was just a prejiionltlon of things to come. There were 
scenes th^t were, more wilder than that in the Youth Corps. But I had 
to go throu^ a similar, experience at Hunts Point-, In the ^ grand ballroom 
It was packed, I me an really packed,^ with only Blacks and' Puertrf Ricans ' 
It gave me the sense that the whole Youth Corps pi4gram was a Bfack- ' 
Puerto^Rican thing . Everybody on that line was. Black and Puerto Rlcan 
Only when I went to, get my worktag papers 'did I see. people who weren^t. 

^.......„..=....You„had..to„get-enroUed.^ -^Therfr^^ 

you as part of the Job. I just toiow that I wotmd up -there and I mot 
what I needed for the job. AH I had to do was report for work on 
July 5th. Everything was, taken care of.' ' 

■ / 'z^' : ■ h- , . ■ : ■ - 

I really didn't, stop to figure what was .go tag on. They said "Go 
here, ^ and I wait. ^ Why, was I there?. It had to be for sometiiing ' I ■ 
just remember the enormous soaie. The place was packed. The line was 
' steadily^ going up to the>^tage.,, I remen^er going up to- tlie stage . I 
rfmember going, up some stairs, ihe stage looked so high to me and up 
there were processes thtags for identification. 

Ftaally everythtag was taken care of. SI didn't have anything to 
worry^about. Then I wait to tSe Sultana; Uel Qeste . La' Sultana del ' Qeste 
was the name of a day camp. 'It was part of ttie^_^umner program. And I ' 
ju^t happened to be, caught up ta it. La Sultana' del Qeste meant the 

! !P Sf '-^^^' ^^ - Suess they ^Just took that name and attached it 
' to the aay camp. , . , / 

We would take care of chUdrai and take them on' rides and thtags 
ijke that and I was a junior counselor. 1 really had thtags to do'-, but 
It Fas so easy yid xve had so much fun. You dito ' t iearn anything. ' You 
some kind of responsibility. You felt responsible for the children, 
but at the same time we were havtag a ball. .1 was .gStag places that I ■ 
would never be allowed to go durtag the summertime,. "For the f ±rst time" 
I went to Pelhajn Bay Park. ■ " • „ ' 

It was a deep thing for me beeause 1 needed that type of -thtaff ' 
I-t was somethtag like^a, breaking out. -I was diveloptag a -kind -of iociri' ' 
life, more than I ha^ before. I really did enjoy it. It lasted from- • 
July to Aupst. Thaftould take us 'to my freshman andrr^ sophomore years ' 
m high school, I gor a Job.ta sophomore year too. r wanted to work 
again, but this time 1 went throiigh a bad experience ' ■ ' " • 

■ ■ \ »* 

. ■ " ' . «- • ' ' . J ' 
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Summer was over. Aroimd October there was' an bp^ortmit^^for after- 
school work* At high school there was a place wher&-you could go md 
jjiquire about work, The]^ gave me an address and I said I-JJl go* check 
this- out. 1^ went to investigate the Job/ r&nentoer it was the ^ 
gatment district 5 ^d^I went dowi there.. The job was carry Jjig boxes, 
\vhen I first went down there the boss interviewed me* He took out a box 
and he said," you gotta do is carry this,*' tod looked at him and 

said,. ''Is that all 1 .gotta deliver?-' ^He told .me iomathtag about tiie 
salary and I coiiLd've st^orn he gave' me a set salary, , ' ^ 

He gave me a list of addresses where I had to make deliveries, tod 
than the, boss said^ ''tod this is what you 'gotta delivers arid thiSj ^d 
this; and this^,.," I said, ''Wait a minute. Wiat is this?'r ^ There were, \ 
so many boxes that he had to tie then up with a rope. This was on 38th 
Street, tod the farthest place that I had/to go was 67th Street md 
Madison, This, was oh 386h Street wnd Broadway, I had to^wrik from 
Vthere all trie ".way to 67 thVstreet '^d 'Madison for first delivery, 
^-tod-then-;I had to- walk baok^ -J-liad to-make cme -deliA^ery-4ikre^anott 
delivery there, picking up things and dropptog off things, 

S omet lines , the boss would give me carfare" for only one way bf cause 
he expected me to walk back. . tod* there were itimes wheri' I was so loaded 
with boxes tiiey wouldn't even let me ,on the bus aj^d I had to; just wrik ^ 
' it kH the way, ^ It was absurd. I fftt ^aurd as, I walked along because 
first of alls. flat-footed. I qbxi waJJc a lot but it hurts f eat 
after a while, I didn't like this. I felt conspicuous carrying this 
load through the"^ city streets, .toybody could teU you were making 
deliveries. You felt* and looked kind of fimny, I had to deliver tjitogs , 
to Bergdorf Goodman, I never forgot their name. It was October and 
it^stHl wasn't that cold, yet. But J was saying to n^self, "It's 
gonna get cold, tod I gotta be carding these things. I^ don't thirfc 
I'm gonna 1U<b this job," ; " . - ' . 

' Most of the time I was;av7ay from the shop. I only came ^ there to . 
pick up what I had to deliver m& to bring back whatever I was going 
to bring back. Then one day I was very depressed by it all and the 
boss noticed my face J He looked at me" md he said^ "Yo^u don't like 
this job, do you?" And I said, -"No ^ well^.not really." The person 
who had the job before me wanted to come back. What he reaJLly wanted / ' 
to do was to get me out. And I don't know if that was what he^had in ^ 
mind 'from the beginning or if he just thou^t ^out it along the way. . . 
It vms vmxy smootti,'' He said, "Okayy finish off," tod I said, "Fine!" 
r quit ^d got firfd at the same time. So I left, I just went back to 
get my checH. " l^hen I got check ,md I saw it was a real meager . 
amount 5. 1 said, *'\^hat the heU is this?" X was mad, I th^Jc I got ^ \ 
something in the teens for five dayi work^ chicken feed' for doing aU 
' that , ■ \ , ' ^ : V / ' . . 

' 1 said to myself, "This wasn't worth it, man." tod then I dito't^- 
work for a long time. I didn't work all through 197Q. When i971;Game 
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atound I had graduated from .high school, - After that things chmiged 
^radically , I had five; jobs in one suimier. Up to" that tijne I hadn/t * ' 
felt a need' for a job either,. \I wasn^t that pressed. Now I was c^ihg 
up to a whole new world. . Up to -%hat tine I .^ways made it a policy^not 
to work during the SGhool ttoe, exaept 'for' that job in the garment 
i industry', fi^^ parents didn't; want me working ,and going to school at the ^ 
. same time,- They dldn^t mind me working during the summers. That Was ^ 
: fine^ but their main interest was' my ^'tudies. They said^ "So don't try 
to: bverburden yourself. - S^iok to your studies." At ^that tine my mother 
hadn't /been working for a while and my father^^was bringing home most of 
■die bread,, but -fcHere was no crisis in the house* ^ 

- When I got put of.hi^ school I WMted to start a new' life; ^ I was 

17. I. decided to go look for work. \Thit was a very bad experience* , ■ 
t always l<nex^? I was^ going to go to ^ college, parents had ingrained 

in me thp idea that I was going to college, I never had any doubts that 
my parents would support me or that they would back me up. The. major 
influences on me were pro-college^ pro -education ^ pro-advmcement • 
Thirtgs liice work for me^were only looked upon by n^. parents as a distrac- 
tion 5 as a burden. Even when I ;made the decision ^to work in the simmer^ 
'of 19 71 5. it was purely own decision 'cauie I v;arited to work. I/wanted 
to do something/ I was haying trouble during -flie summer of ' 71 getting 
a job* It was more or lessi^Sn accident that I got one, . . ' 

I had to go to the ' ernploymmt service because I was trying every- ' 
thing. I hadg, t9 find something, I looked at want ads and ^1 that 
kiijd of stittf , "^I was looking every^^here* I was .having a little bit^of 
'diffictaty, -I went to the' State ^Employment Office* And I got -hooked, up ^ 
with a job, making very little money. I was »maktog something like ^$405' ' 
but job wasr a very good experience for me in that I. was there as ^a 
recruiter,. That's what it turned out to be* I was supposed tp be just; V 
tiiere to help * I was just'' part .of a group of other people x^Tho" didn^± / 
have any thing ^else to do arid they didn't want to be in the streets* 
Basically what I was, supposed to do was to give help to those people 
who ?needed. it 5 in. terms of information about diversities ^ tuition, and 
^ so forth, really doing a big favor to those who were trying to get into^ 
coilegB* It'was reaUy good, service tq the^ community. I was assigned, , 
to five ^lys. That^s all* And; we didn't do much when we were ^ there. 
The , iihportant idling was I got stuck witii a person who became a^very, 
close friend of ^^ine. We talked^for many hours* ^ tod he int^.pduced me 
tc5 many facets of life tha^ I had never seen before.^ ^ %^ 

The' experience I had was a real aw^ening in many ways* Part of 
the mission of, the agency was to inform people* I had to prepare to. , 
speak before groups* I had. spoken in high school* I got .a kick out of 
it in high school. .1 reiiember .how nervous I was the first tijne I had 
to spea^. But then I caught the taiack* ■ And I didn't mind doing it in ' 
front of people* But my friend was awakening me to a;! whole ndw sid'e^of 
life that I hadn't seen^ the adult world* ParticuJ^ariy, he intrprfuced 
me to a -little bit of the intricacies of what was going on with the 
Puerto Rican middle class. ; 

^ ' '165. ^ ' ' ^.^ :■ ' ■ , 
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= He was* only, making' 'something like $8 ,000 a year^, ^ He was on the v ' 
staff 5 working as 'a recruiter ".^ He had been a gangbUfSter." He ha4 been 
in the streets. No%^ he was. in a position where he has s.een the other 
end of the stick. He knew , the little things gbiiig on to the heads, of ; ^ ' 
these Qormimity action corporations. He taie^what was going pn-riittlp ' 
deaasmd things, ^ He was hip to all the corrupt ion --hip to the^pplitical 
scene ^ where Puerto Rican politics was really comtog from ^ who was ^ 
controlling the power , who was the puppet of whom^ thtags like that. 
This was a whole nm field for^ me. He would say, "Look,.so^ and so did - 
this. So aad so did that." f ^ , ^ \^ 

It was enlightKiing. : I wasn't; shocked,* but' I ^as toterested.^. 
Also, he was a very cynical person htoself, . He felt* 'disgust towardf 
middle class, values , and middle class Puerto Ricms with their bourgeois 
attitu4e. We used ta have very de^ t^aU<s. And he worid emphaii^a to 
me honesty and truth^d not superficiality and artificiality. ; He -saw 
those middle class values as artificial. These political figures md 
bureaucrats would lie to get their positioris^ They would put false ; \. 
images in front of people. My friend. polJited out /that ; this iS' what the 
%^7hoie game was ril'abouj:. These piople are phlidish, imiature* Mt 
the thing about it is that they have the power . arid ^ the money We don' t ^ 
have the. power 'and the money. ^ ' It all looked sicU to, me* It ril lool<ed 
like it was, a game. You coi^d go to a. party and ;thlnk, ^^Look at aU ' 
these people.. They're all phonies. That's not actUng for rdal. You ^ 
^don^t have to act like that,'' But IVye seen the* wHole scenes People - y 
■were actually acting. ' And I'd -say, ''Oh.^mari, I don't wmit to have ^ 
Tiothing to do with this. I'm not into this. I'ni not from here* ^^Tony, ^ 
the brother, related to me because he was^ from the streets^ and he was 
telling me/"bon^t be like those phonlesi. / Be -yourself." ^ \ 

' My: f riendVshowed me the little power games that people were playing- - 
blacks against Puerto Ric^s, 1 mean people were fightihg over mbne^ 
and petty things when the essence of the thi-ng should have been '^Let's 
get together."^ And I saw very clearly the power struggles. \- V ^ 

■ My friend and I, we saw eye to 'eye. ' I don^t like acting.' At^-the 
time F used to say to myself "If I had a miliiop dollars,* what would 
I glossibly do with it?" I saw the mad dash for power and I saw that , . 
inside these people were rotten. Just the attitude of :f rieftd was ;a 
present to me. He was honest and;f aithf-ua. He was' telling me, ^^"Don'.t 
be arrogant. B,e honest and truthf til to ^yourself and to other people." ^ 
Try to help other people not beCHUse pf any person^ advaitage: you 
want for yourself but just because you want to help them out^ not forV /"^ 
a motive or because you'want to use them.'^ That was a very comnon-^ 
things people using other people, .people waiitihg to rip off other * ' . 
people. And I said to myself , "I don't want to have anything, to do^ ^ 
with that.^ That's not real." I was glad I went to work ther^| The j 
attitude that I developed was sort of a hostility towards all Kinds of - 
artificiality* The bnly thing'you saw was^ower. The people iri charge ■ 
of these programs were the Bierto Rican mid^e cl&ss. And these were - 
their values. They were imitating what they saw on TV — the style and.- 
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^taikj^ the attitude'. It^s the- hypocrisy , I weit to middle class schools* 
If you acted idJce them^ you^re a hyppcrlte tooV / - ^ 

I remember when I was veiy yomg, I was invited to friend' e ' 
house. Xheye had published a paper .in the public sdhbol an article 
^aidj *^Kill': rata s starvi a rat to death," And^n^ friend said to mej 
*'Cdme over to house* We*re goljig t start dodiig in^the rats t0day•" 
'But whan I got over, theres he took a tcduple of sticks , and he said ^ 
*-This is dynamite, Arid he went "booms falling, I was eiout= 6 years 
old, I thouglrt we were there to really kill rats.. I didnM: think we 
were there to make bislieve we were killtog rata ^-/^ And I never got over, 
that* ;And. the young people in these corrtnimi'^ ; progrMis ,w 
to be doing something md^^th^ werm't stoeere. And the people'^who 
were really sdncera were squashed. And that -a Vhat told me that these 
people ^w^e hypocrites* --Don* t incjuire about what I am, doing with the 
money," or, "We^ ijmst haig it up to parlMimtaxy procedure," . * 

■ - * - ■ ' ' _ ' . .. . . . ^ 

My friend emphasised that I should continue to go to schools It 

didn^t change my views towards getting anything in adhool. It changed 

what .I/m going to do with what 1 get* I couldn't picture myself 

getting a house^ working 'for an agency^ ihd hot doing anything cona true - 

tive, AH those goala' about haying a house aometimig v^^Qut states 5 ' 

were gone^ I thirf< fpriver, I juat coulto't picture^^^^^^^ ' 

, not constructive. First of ail ^ there was. our plight 5 the plight of 

^the Puerto Ric an. We odidn^t have assets ^ we t^ere going through pover^/ 

people were sitffering. And these people "were doing all these phony 

IhlngSs and I was going to cons OTt tb thatj be part of it? My experience 

that si^nmer completely , demolished' ajl those ' concepts ,^ And I was at 

conflict; With* my family bebause of that too = ^ ' ^ 

e Jfy father was saying 3 "Xou should gat you ahould get 

a good job*" i was a ay tog 5 "Ye^ 5. Pop, But at . — 

* dldn ' ^ r e^aHy want tiiose thtogs'* I felt ttera must bc-k better way. 
I felt thatiitiils systOT is corrupt, that there must 'be a^ way to. hit it> 
to strike it^ I begai to become aware .of .opfpressionv^ I began to 'ba ^ 
aware of who - a reCLly. controlling ttilnga," Here I was 18 going into 
college^,J ' My mind x^aar wide opm. - .r was seeing all this tod I was . . 
aaylrig to np/self ^ "My mission ia different,' 7 My whole trato. of ^ " " ^ ' 
thought from then on took a radical turn,; \ . * 

J _ _ - I don H' slOTbok anybody who wmts to gO' out and become a-^doctpr or 
a lax\7yer, l^^n not saying that's bad, T'^m saying what people 'are doing 
with it; is had, There^s nothing 'wrong with being a doctor. If you - 
'become well-to-do whUe^ being a doc tor^ fine. You can top art that /' 
knbwledge. ' c . . ^ . # - . ! 

' friend that sununer intparted to me- the point that with that '.^ 
toowledge came pfiwer. . He encouraged me' to continue "to go to school, ' 
Getting up. an the world cm increase your Influence* Power is not bads 
but it can .be corrupted,/ ^^heri I c^e. to collage I started wearing -. - 
dvtngareeSs whereas 'before it was silk pants, Kid patent leather shoes,. 



knits, — all that went out. And 1 started saying, '^No^ there^s a 
different way of doing things • . \^at 's ,%wong with diffigarees? It's 
simple. It's practical. Let's just be ourselves -a whole different.^ 
attitude compared to when I was gr*Qwlng up to' hi^ school*" I Was '\| \ ^ 
never much of a cohf orr^ist But^I did coMormj not so' much in the^ high . 
sdiool environment 5 but to the s'treit. environment You had to. have ' 
: your silk and shoes. I 'had to ceject too thtogS"the' middle 'class " . 
culture ^d also the street' culture, " VJhmi I went to' college I wasn^t ' 
the only one y^ho was thinking like that, ^ * . ' ; 

Actually it started out with pur f reshjiian year in college and' . ^\ 
along with it a certa^„repugnmce towards drugs* This was in 1971 
M.nd times were-ohanging* The real drug addicts, the fre^iV they, were 
slowly going bff* That was beginntog.to be.lodked at as kind of silly. 
The only thtag that stayed aromd was marijumaV^be'cause it was considered 
m'ild. But heavy stuff was seen as oppressive to the donunmiity. It 
could cause a lot of disruption. Also , a whole new polltipal atti^de 
developed, something that had begm iJf the ^60 '^s with mass 'movemOTts . 
like the Puerto Rican socialist party They were off erlng an alterna- 
tive. They were providing explanations at the tima. \ . They were * ' 
pt^dviding m outlet for those of us : who had come tox these conclusions / 
and were looking for a /way out* There ^ must be some '^ther alternative , 
an. alternative , to voting or revolution, , . \: , < ^ 

^ • / ' ^ /' ; . ^ ^;;\ . . % / 

Even, mother .md rr^ imcles were mXl getting into that* We = 
wd^d go to. a ball/ game and everybody would stand up for the national . 
mthem, end we %";Diid stay sitting downw^ They ^warned us not to do that ; 
during football games because one time ^a guy^ didn^t take -off his hat 
for the national mthem and they just took it off his .head .md threw 
it on the*field'* But weVwouldn't stmd up, because colonl^alism^ 
imperialism,? ail these things were being artlci^ated, The na;fure of . 
oppression 5 1 why prices 'wete high ^ why we were going through changes t 
in the school system^ the unequal relationship there ^ why we. were ' 
really here^ Jji New York — aii these thtogs wer©" becomto clear; to us* 
The factors that lie behind them ^ operation bootstrap^ industrlfeliza- 
■^tlop^^ Amerlem-interestsr"the ; _ 

began ,to/sfee .that it started ,wlth the deolaration of Puerto Rico as a.. ■ " " 
commonwealth of the United , States , It got to the point where public = 
opinioi^/was strong enough to finely define ;Riqrto, Rico* - We begm to - 
imderstand j^at was really happening in* the cpnmi'Lmlt^ - And 'this was 
affectkng the yoimg people^ especi^ly those who .werf getting te;\see 
things : for what they were. You- co^d go to school and now you're being 
taught ..Puerto Ricm studies toid Black studies, ' ^ 

^ *We were aw^enijig to ourselves md^ to the culture* As a result 
you look at TV ^d you see John W&yne shoottag Indians «id you see 
?^here that's coming from. You're no longer happy when'you see Tarzan 
riding through and 'toocking dowi natives , or the British great white \ 
fathers, walking .arouffid and mailing the Black people look lJJ<e fools. ^ \ 
You begin to see it ^ all for what it is, You^ve crossed a bridge, md ■ 
you. cm never be the same again, -knd you can never' Just sit there 



and laugh at that. kind of stitff my movm. -Yom're sensitive to every 
little thing now. You begin :to see how you've, been stereotyped, ^^/hat 
Frito Baftdido and all that msana. And it bedomes clear, Then we 
start leamSjig, That -a not an of £t« There's another re^ity . 
Freedom?. What happens if you talJ< and somebody shoots at you, ThV 
police attack Puerto Ricans jiist because they 're standdjng, to the street. 
Just because they 're another color. Or the cops go arotoid toiocking old 
men, I saw that^ brutalMStijtff , When they br^ the ^erto Rican ' 

'parade, when the Ypimg Lords wanted to mareht .1 saw that, • I saw it '^^^ 
from a distari^cej but the^ople iri the march told. me the rest "later, 

'I^m trying to ' reconstruct the p^sle, I am speaking ilke a person 
' who saw it at th&t tJirie several years agOs md it isy ofii^coiirsav still 
. part of my concep^tion of reality. But other things were to t^e place 
in^jiy life .which were gotog to change my way* of looking at things. 
College was a different scene. In college I was leainlng a lot. I. was 
being exposed' to new thtogs. Arid, ny desirCto learn was greatly ' . 
^ijicreased* : I became critical. Many of these teachers^ they loiiw more 
than I did, .But I would see little things about that teacher and what 
^e would.be saying and 1/d say^ "NOs it^s not l^e that, - ' ■ 

I had lived it.* I was begjjrmlng to' read; I was beginning to study; 
I. was^ beginning to irivestigate,' That was a big change for me, you 
know 5^ not sitting down md just taktog^ln stuff , I was looking at 
the' thing as a mender of an oppressed minorl^, I' was aware of ,= the . 
Spanish coming to Puerto ^Rlc& and ripping us of f 4 And *tten> America. 
I was aware of that , and nobody was gtfJjig *tq turn me aroimd ,^ ' I ^ d^ b^ v 
; a hypocrite If I turned babk on this, 'J ; 

^ . Look at the experiende of^thos& Puerto Ricans who went before us*, - 
; Haven! t we seen what our' educated Puerto Rlcm leaders look IJJce? - . 
Shoulto' t 'we be suspect?. ^People were transf ormed into middle class 
monsters, I'm trying to lo'ok at it from dijuc* perspectives tiie behind- * 
the -scenes maciilnatlons , the arrogant attlttide of the' admlhistratiori ;/ 
Jri trie sdhbolSg the blatant racism, l^at else can 'you possibly thinks 
about It? AH it ^could do was reinforce our n^^ -cdnvictions^ and ; . 
understanding,, i/m not coming out with any answers,^ 'I^m just tryljig ■ ' 
to let 'you see it from our point of ^vi^ so that you can/ understand ' . 
-what ^ was:_cantributlng t^ the formation of 0ur minds, v ^ " 
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From the beginning work has meant a lot to me. I coiiian't wait 
" until I-received worKlng papers when I was 13. 1 wanted to work ^ 
because I wanted to earrl some money on my own. I was sort of driven , 
by this • idea: going out and getting a job. and having some money of my 
'own baslckHy to be Independent. And to be grown up, -aiat too. That 
was oiie of the main -flilngs that my. father tried to teach me,, to be 
. independ'eut ^d to have things done ahead of time. 

'^7^ "l^^^^ in terms of the United States. 

He's been here since 1929 and heli -flie same job! My father wUl be 65 
this coming Mar^ 2nd and I'm twenty, so he was relatively old whm he 
had me as a child. I actually grew up with one sister in the household, 
althou^ I have three others who' are much older . So I got a lot of , 
attention from my father. My fa-Hierj he came from the mountains of 
Puerto Rico. And at the .age of 19 he came to New York City on a cattle 
"bdSt." 'His family wer^ mostly* -Out in the^. _ . 

hills there you' don't grow much eccept what grqws naturally. He was 
bom m' the top. of a little momtain and grew up in ,a little towii~^you_ 
■tiould call it a town because it had one street and there were houses on 
botii sides and a couple of little businesses and ttat's the way I saw 
it first : in iggtj.. He said it had changed tremendously because of the 
erosioh of" the land. . „: - . ■ - 

. He went -Into Ponce which is now. the second larg^^ 
island My parents met and married here in New York City although, they 
imew each other in' Ponce. The odd thtog is that rt^ mother , was ■ born -.' 
Mid raised in New York City'. He wasn't, so he says when he first saw ■ 
Ponce as, a kid, it was t^e first time. Jie saw , any . kind of' vehicles , any 
kind of shoes, or- radios. •, . ■■ : • 

' -m father bnly went ■ as f ar aS the ei^th grade, in srfiool. That 
. was tip, in -aie motmtalns. ^ He used to walk five mUes to school and back. 
.He'.neyer taJiced' much about» the reasons why he- left, I think, he left 
because of moneyV try^g to better hijnself , ;realiz,lng that there was ■ 
" something up there to' be had— some' sort- of 'opportunity . H^' lived as 
a bachelor for quite a whUe, then married Kid ^ith his first; wife, , 
■first- c^e here. He stayed here.. But she went back apd_the childrKi . 
of hip first marriage were raised ovet there away /from him. ■ ■ 

* . ..My'£athetf had tiie same job imtil 1970. , It 's a factory job. He 
' worked for Horn ', and ' Hardart , where he Ipaded bread into tiie 'maditoes. ^ , 
that would put it' throu^ ah . automatic slicer, wrapper and label. And 
once ha put. it in by hand,' he just had to make sure it would be cut \ 
rio-ht and packaged right and sent. out. He did that, from the' beginning ■ 
' to'°the end,*' and' 1 think he got one raise. His salary never cHmged .much 
I think *on sA average- he lused to take . home less in the later years , 
thah he did before, the union didn't . come into where he was until* , 
about 19 6 8 or 1957. -I think he brought home anywhere between $85.00 
and ,$1S0.Q0:. '„ ■ ' ■ . . , • ■ ' - ' - ■ 



He (iidn ■ t talk iisdut Irhe factory work too muGh*.*; When I wes^ gett Jiig 
into my later teens I used to question him and' ask him about the imf air 
practices/ but I was doming from a very oi'itiqil point of view and ' 
sort of attackihg hto,^ X started -tb see Injuetlce in his "working , / 
CDnditiqns, X oouidn^t understand why he was still earning the same 3 : \> 
why v no matter 'how bad h^e felt, he had to go to. work* Vfy father was 
a Tronic asthmatic^ He had aeyere herith probl^s in old age. But . 
he ^ways went- to work-- every day* And he ^ was; oh his feet .ril day 
so rhe ended up with caldium deposits* But he went, eve^ dayv I don't 
know how, he did, it but he was really afraid that If he didn't^ s^^ 
_woijid.loae,hls Job 5^^even-^ ^ 
ktod.of'work he Imows . md bis br&^ers mded working tliere top ; - ^ 

He never would thjjik of charity or kind of charity beief its. 
It seems that he had ^too. much respect for hlMelf to even thMc of 
tilings like that^ Onoe 1 asked hijnj* ^^Dad^ all these kids are getting 

allowances on TV- Can I >iaifg an an nt^mnf^^^" &nf^ m^yri^ : ^^Pnnr^ In r ; 

your s^omafli, and , Clothes/ on y 01^ . ■ 

allowanoe," And that^s the way it was* \ '\ ^ ^ 

: I admire him now because he's, taught^ me a lot that. X oiJLy^ appre- 
eiate now4\ Now that I-m on i^ otm. . But llyljig. at home ;wlien Of was 
younger^ X coialdn^^t' imderatand it* He was ver^^ verv disciplined ^ 
md very dliferOTt from other people that^ X knewj ^at • least ; my. ^ ' 
family . He took risks very , very rarely* He was Very safe. Always^ 
took precautions 5 extra-prec^a^ions, Mjnost too many, ^ - . 

But babk to 195^v when ^e .mwed oirt of El Barrio and I was just . 
•borrip he - took a large risk" -family loans Mfd loms^ f rom^ friends --t 6 
put a doTO -payment on a house, 1'^ don^t ' really l^ow whjr.he did it \ ^ _ 

except (or the fact that maybe he resized that -^is was one way, .out* \ 

He knew somehow that the nelghborhood\ln El' Varriov would deftoitely 
change for the wptse." 



He moved' into a^nelghborhood whirev there weren't niKiy Puerto." \ * 
.Rioan families.. But the actu^' row of nouses that we had was ve^^ ^ 
strange because- it was sort of two houses t6gether--they were joined* 
Ajid the families ranged from Irish pollc^pnM' frillies with about ^ ' : - 
eight children to ■biacd< fmiiiles from; the South to Greek iiimigrantts 
■ to ^Jamaicans* So we all grei^ up togetherj blaGk a^d white ;^erto 
.Rican*- This" is what is' now called 'the\ somdview section of the 
Bronx ^ — by the BrpiDC River . ^ -/it has changed drastically recently.* 
It used to be largely whiter but recOTtly ^ore md more Spmlsh ' 
families 5 mo^el* than BlacK f tallies p have be©i buying houses blicause 
they -^re built .on every piece of available Imd* The composition^ has ^ 
changed, THere-s transition* X'd'say it^s from Ipwer^middle .to 
middle-class. Some of these houses are now' very expensive and people 
who bought than a few^ years ago have'^made a' profit, ^^'My father sold 
our house after 18 years *^ ^ ^ , " ' 

. f • . ■ - . i 

I wept.;, off to 'college md so I'm pretty much^iy myself now% 
I have o^er family ---three sisters and a coiiple of mhles and aunts 

' r ■■ • , . . i ■ ■ 

. ^ ■ . ■ / . " ' ' . ■■ . 
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are stiU in New York Ci-^, and I!m very alose to tiieni. It !i s'trWi 
how It ti3rned about 5 beaausa father was the Only m^ibar of the , / < ' 
I family \Wio haft a houie in the cl^/^^ other relativea lived in > ' : . ' 
apartments j and on weekeiida ^ti^ house to wash ' • . 

their Vcars , to harve big dtoiars^ Every Saturday was sort of m oecaiion*: 
That 's where they grouped; because It was riot dxabtly emtraliy locf tad ^ . 
but easy to get to. And the neighborhood was pleasant. Not 'that ' ^ 
' they 've moved and sold the houses there is no fadtt\ point any/m 

So myseJU ^^d ^ younger aistars and up m^olig roiMis on waakerids 
- Christmas holidays^. Christmas with^ an aunt here, Year's with a 

sister -yiere*; ^reiy ^^eekend you sort plaoes* 
But family relatioris are still' very iiiiportantl : ■ r ■ . 

• . . .' • , . . f»t • ^ - • . • • • ■ " 

The word for lazy is vago , There ' s a whole lot of ^meaning to ^It / 
= ' It 'a something that you are taught hot be^ 1: roneirier I was called 
la^y if * chores war en ^t done on:tine, tod I usfid, to hear It every ' ' 
d^,^ There was/alw^s plenty to do; \^iile we .had the hou^ " ^ ^ 

full of ^chores for me begausa I was the only male^ Upstairs Ware > . 
7 parmts V W 

" just/ my mother/ s sister and her' hiisbmd- ,And; tt^ was^i had. 
no childrm^; so my fattier was >the one t^p ^d of thi 

housdiold ^ores . There, was a back ^arieri and; some cenarit ^y and 
a garage that want Inside the housev plus ;a front garden and a^porc^T. ' 
So thay did . need some t^tog CMe jof Jbecai^ 
^ oorn^ tomatoes md everything. He loved to . grow th^gs, \ : ^ 

^fy chores included ^swaapijig up the ^ardj sv^aplng up in front of 
the house 3 claaning up roomed some heavier chores tbb- -taking out ^ 
the garbage,^ tie and he would paint sunmertJjnes^ As; old -aa I could. 
V remember t I was doing.,these /^iigs • 1 guess 'ha just wanted me to help , 
.so; that : I always had something to do, \^ mother tjpuld sky ^ "If you ' ' 
had nothlrig'to/dd^'^just let me know," So as soon as chores were 
finlshed-5 I^d sort of dlsapg^ar because, there was always more to do* 

Usually 5 it was very hard to fiJid jobs rbut^I was^vtery 
' causa this was back in '67 or -68^ ; at th^ time of Jbhnson^s program 1-^. 
md JT^ first job was a Youth , Corps job , ^ Thlrtem or fourtem was when 
you*sta:rtad* And it was through a 'connactipn my mothar had , in. one. of , / 
. the poyerty ' agehc£as • She was very active in conrnmity work*^ 

My mother worked first as a seams trass 5 but my. father didn't . ^ . 
.cqhslder it* He never used' her incomei It* was f or wHatavar she felt 
she ^wanted to- bT^jFor the house--llttle thtags hara\ ani there — clothes 
for 'ma* But : any time she gave him my 'moneys ha had a series of 
wallets for ^ different .thMigs and he^oiild put it in a. wallet. And ' 
-whenever she wanted It backp she^^d hav^e it. ^ - v 

f^her tookycare of ril the b^ia/' My tother^s inc 
re^Lly for nice things, and, you know 5- f^or' the children. , She mide ■ 
' $30.00 to, ?50 ,00 a /week at the d^e^is shop^ doins piecework. This %ms 
^in the South Brorix/,' ;She's about to retire tdw. Right now she's not 
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workifig becausii she is- taking care of nr^; father/ she doesn^t v/wit 

.to lose her praslon, and she has been there for so\niiny years. ■ ' 

J = \ She never tolcL riie much about TOpking to -the garment todusti^s but 
I used to visit- Most\of the people who worked Iji^the plant were Puerto 
Rican women ^ but there were many; Italian wdmeh* Moetly Inm^ if 
, riot iLll% She only worked for unions later worked for the miiong \ " 
picketing places , ^ ^ - . ■ ^ ^ / ■ ' 

4 She was ihtereited m !thfi Conumffiity Action Agency. It started) V' 
with the Liberal' ^arty. ^ty father; was yeiy. distant from it all^ birt 
he ilways voted p My mothei^ was the one who re^ly played an acti^ve pole 
She was arornid when Herman BadilloV our^ Congressm.ang ' started to run for 
office* \ . . ' \ ' V ' ^ ■ 

^iy father was very clear abou-t his 'values &yen if it forked to Jiis 
disadvantage*' Ouf house was a;' two -family ^ but' it^had a smpll basement 
with' pretty .much apartment-like' fajDilities^-a- bathrQom a small kitchen,' 
couple of rpdms* Mid ey embody on the block had a couple of boarders ^ 
downstairs to help with thevmortgage expmsp*- One tuie . a housing \ 
inspector came by ijid said that; the baBemeit'?was two fftet too small in; 
terms of legal i*estrlctio,ns so you-d hai^ to move 'tte. boarders out^ 
biy father did^ on a- t^^o-feet technicality^ He prob^ly could have gone' 
and gotten whp.t they caH a variaice, or scmethijig like that; or he 
could have just said to pretend to move out\ He could have had a lot 
of altematives ^d kept the ijicomes but he. believed that if that's 
what the law saids' then that's what^l.ydu, had to^^o. eSo. he lost money' 
on account of his p^rinciplee, ^ My mother used -to^hate that, ' . 

>ty father wasn^t a religious ' man in pEacticaJ\bUt deep^.dowri "inside, 
vi'ry- mudi so^ In terms of .^sciplines .he never' laioNa finger' on me, arid - 
Jt^: sister. He didn't have to. , % mother' did^it f or bo'-ft of them. ^ . 
liJlien I wa^^q^^te^youngj^di^ father^wasn ■ t a positive imige for me because 
he symbolised something that 'was very harsh^Mid very stern* If ' I had ' 
trouble in school v I had to tU<e care of the trouble because father 
could not 'and wpuld not leave: work 5' and he made that very clear. So 
just had_ to ,stay out of' treble , because if he ever left work it was V 
suicidal for meV'V^ mother was different. , She was a lot more .opto / 
about vietving the circumstmces of her life*' My father believed that 
tilings are the way they are and, this is yoiir fate^ Yoli took what ■ \. 
opportunities arrived and madevthe best out o^ the opportunities that ' 
were there. However ^ he believed firmly in educatiqA.^ 

^Vhen I was in' first' grade I was; already told by my paronts that I 
wo'LO.d go to college, 'itod they were never satisfied wlth^rm,^ marks--no , > 
matter how/good. They constantly emphasized that if you" wanted to get' 
ahe'adj you have to-make some mdney^ , .That waj rry father *s only concern ^ 
for me to get a decent job^ because he Imew what it was to be without 
money. He tried to show me that his sitffering was an example of pot 
having education.' He says ^ "If you get the education ^ you won"* t have 
to. get up and to work at six 0^ clock in the mornings 'You won ^t have 
to stiff er the factory _ conditions and' always have a constant supe:pvisor , " 



"He's^w his llle as a. life 'of suffering r but^^w a his 
chUdrln He was very sicls, and still is ve^ sick, and bothjidps^of... 

iib did it t6 hUn. And he didn't have any benefits. I thuflc ha getf , 
i^.M a^edcV His 30b was rme my advatoaenii^it. It gave h^ . 

thfe/ Qpportiaid.ty to have a house. " ' 

^' side because his^ salary just^about. 

ttftde' Se'SpSyes. :For example, he wuld spend, the same -wnoi^ every^ ■ ; 

S'S^n'fSdf inl -t^e «^tire^-M¥'s meals^would^be pre^^^ 

out He didn't believe in snacking. ■ Food was for- three solid me ais 

iS'yoS^iS to,e^t a solid meali^^ M^^^^ 

Evewthlng was'budge-^ed. Birt trips; to ^ 
£al^ recreation, barfiecues, bi^tag extra, food, for Miy^irig like that, 
would^not be cwekd by his regular salary. . So hevused_tp go down to ^ 
ISl^whSflsalerf aSd he'd^bt^ alythlng from ties to toothpaste, to _ soap . 
and siU: retail, at, the factoid. ^ So at the end of the year h^, made, 
$3,500 extra. ' , , . ■ .' 



' / He never taaieed about" the barriers to Puerto Rieans . He _never , 
■ . ' mlntion^d Wiything about how f ar,he coiild have :gone with anjeducatioii.^^ , 
but i realize ^ and I, ^ink lie realizes that hf c^^ 

bedduae'teehniaaUy he's been the moat; successful .^.^'^^^^Pj^f ? ' 
: . He had ten bro-Biers, and he's the one ^at now, in h ; 
r fared better '' r^ '^r""^^^ ^ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ - . .-^-..- --^.-. -^ ^ _ 

■ men I got/ that job with the Youth Corps, I Was tovesfclgatlng. • " ^ 
■ violatiSs lS housing^ J was only mrteen or fo^^^ (There was ^ . , 
: .1 io?ofhoS^g iXi lie south Bronx. Sgrite^bf p^washping ^ . 
■ / 4st of it was to pretty bad shape ks usua^ 

/ aeencfwas to go o& and toodc-on^d^^^ t^ants in . ^ 

/ IfaSy^or ^glishfwhieheverr I had a ^epk list to Ib^ for complaints . 



; ■ There was a big diff erfflice betwem w nei^ortiotfd d v^at ,1 .saw 
down In; tiie-Sovth Bronx. : Althoi^ it wasn't all 1; that s^^ 
SkSglr- reaUy: new because my broker lived; in '^i^g^J^^f ^^J^SIed 
in a different, part of the city. But, at 'thirteeg or fo^teen_ I ^started 
to become aw&re of '^at people were actually _ suffering Jhrou^ I . ■ 
worked a whole ;. summer there. ■ The; rate, of ppy was |4-5 .Op a weeK. . ■ ; ; . 

.Nothing was ever sald^to me about contribirtlng to|the household. 
It was a: nalural tiling: to do. ' I contributed and wante^.toi and 1 felt 
a bigger part tof. -the family,, so to rfpeakV Birt, I also j^aw father s 
policy with fi^. mother. ; I gave hih some^money;, it wen^urto a|w^^^ 
And^h^ said,, '^^hen you need it, you'll have it. The ^nly difference 
win be that ^en yo^ ask me., for mortey, it, won't , be^^m^e, ^J^^i 
yo^irs." - And being, that thi" family budget was very .ti^t, there wasn t 
room for extras, so any, extras that r wanted was. paidJ fpr from.my . ^ . 
salary. That was the main thing. ' ■ ^ , * , 

'■ '■ And I've worked every year '"since then'during the sumner. The 
- firsirSo were ;basically^he . same -kind, of Jobs. I went from the Youth,, 

". . -175- , „ i ''. • ■ / i.:,. . 
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Corps to the South' Bronx coimimity corporation as a coimselor. That 
- was : throu^ mother a ^^ut It was only - Jji the mornijig ^ ' - 

from .9 -00 to 12 1 30, And I found a measenge^\ job iri' the afternoona bMl;'^ 
■ I worked'^ from liOO'till ahout^lO^OO at iii^t, " ^ • , 

•'■ ■ - ^ . ■ : ' • /. ■ - '■ ■ ^ \- ; \ ■ - ... "^^^ ■ 

The meseenger job was at 43rd Street md Third Avmue. A friend of 
mine, his lieter v?as^ working there and he had job j and said they might 
be lookingl for someone else* It was. a big company 'wid they had aoc&imta 
with advert is tag agencies 5 fcid so they needed messerigeri/ to go baok and 
forth.. I was a ,iophomore in hi^'school Uien. I'was fifteai. The job ' 
\A?as pleasa:>t enough--! IJke walking ai^oimd the cityg and the packages' 

- were basicaJiy. just prtot-Q sheets^ so they mi^t have beai big but V 
thin. 1 earned a good salat^ because I had both jobs?, iynd I had a / 
second motivation. Once I turned i^irteai to f oiirteen^ and mtered tato 
a Catholic high; scOiool 5 ItfWOuld have to biq? my. own clothes for school. 
The schobl demmded bustaessmm*s. dresSp so 'if I, was goijig .to biiy a suit 
that was going to cost me $80*00 or suits for the year ^ I would have 
to be sure to save at least $300,00, That meant working from '9iOO imtil 

"~: lOrOO o ' plock ".at'nightr five "d^ a week; ! never ^considered that I was V 
giving up summer vacation. Each sunnrier I had. to f ^d ,a job. 

. . There were about Jj^f a dozen jnes sogers employed. They were under 
a senior dispatcher and a jmior dispatcher, * The dispatcher was a' 
friendly; enough guy, but rather, sbrupt. He Just had' a job to do. Adver- 
tising depends on deadlliies. So} you had .to get^ there^ on ttoe and^call 
in 5 .get ba^^ on tine^ and pick up your next Job. But I 'was luc^^ in a 
sense that his son was the junior dispatdher,.^ He worked part -tine 
siimmers and full-time durJjig the year as b schodl teacher. And the son 
was a likable sort,. of person and the smlor dispatcher, went on vacation^ 
for about a. month or so^ BnA that took up most' of the summer. So we had 
a /good relationship with his ! son, the Junior dispatcher. 

Basically the. messengers were young "minorities a^i very old mmi, 
who worked part-tdjnej .enough to buy booze. I took it' for granted that ^ 
this was; the way It was. ^ I sort of had a reaJLlzatiop that I .coiJ.dn't 
get a decerit job, I thought it was a great job for me b^ause It-was ;^ 
the best one I had had'stoce the' Youth Corps. . I was. earning $1\85 and 
overjoyed about making that mudi. But I realized later through my 
friends In sciioolthat others^ made more. My high sohool was such that ^ 
there were\ students from Westchester ^ from* well -to -do^ fMiUles who had * 
earned tremendous , amounts of money ^ and they would' say^ -'Oh wellj^I had 
coimectioriis throu^ a friend and/I worked as a waiter at this fmcy ' ' 
restaurant .^d made a lot of, money," 

/' .1 kept the messenger job just for that^ simraer. ^fflhe next smuner 
.was with the New York City Parks 'Departoen^^ creani^^up the parks ^ 
i realized tiien how governmaat work Is different ^frdm private .Industry,^ 
Our foreman 5 , fdr example would come by at 9:30 a.m. evei^ momijig'to 
check the tijne sheets. I found out from the older workers' that 

after he did his rptmds'he was finished by 11:30 iiid he did whatever he 
felt like doing. The man who worked re^olar In the park was seventy-two - 



years • old op mora and was receiving two pay fchecka . One from Macy ' s and •* ' 
,;-one from United Papcsl, andshe wis going to receive, a third from,.this"« 

• .There was another^ msm who ^ w tliere who was close to retirement ; 
age, but he was a very wise and old gi^, a lot of fm :and knew the system. 

• io well that he'went home by three o'clock every day. And so did every- 
body else, except the seasonals.''' They had to wait. * This, was a elty ' • 
30b. It wasn't like a, youth program. , . ? .. . , . ■ ' 

It was better paying than the Youth Corps job, and I hai to'.himt 
this one down n^s elf . Somebody said, "A friend of mind s'aiS that they 
were-t^lng people out at Orchard Beadi," and i .said, "How db >ou get ' 
to work at Ordiard Beach?" And he 'said, ''Tha Parks Department." And -' ' ' 
I went dovm, but didn't go for Orchard Beadi.' l I went for a' park three " 
blocks down from home, ■ " i , * ■ 

I was putttog m time ttiere. It wasn't too enjoyable. If was close 
to home. ^That was nice. I could walk so I'd cut on' transportation fares'. 
It was tedious, boring, it gave me a lot of .time to tHlnki' some time to " 
readv ■ Basically , iall I had to do was to keep tiie parl<^ 0X6 ariV~ You' d ; 
start of f in the mornings cleaning and sweeping away! everything, that ' * 
was around and once' you took care of the, cleaning, that was it.' After 
that, you had to just keep, opt of si^t. Once" in a t*hlle,. you'd have 
a foremanscqme by, so you pretty much hid out. .> 

•You basically worked hard' in the morning if only because the morning " 
was cool, and after. the park was in' good shape and. safe f^r children to 
play in, your job was completed. , It was. just ^to keep if that' way , ' so . 
that you could feel you did your^ job CT^n if you weren't. sp'erid]liig ei^t , 
hours a day. ' You , had to make sure there 'wasn't- glasrf. or th^gs like 
that around, and you'd fix ttie"swlngs or. repair some of the equipmiii ■ " ■ 
you used to clean the park". Again, Iflce the other jobs;,'!' worked for 
.the Parks Department for just that' one summer. " ■ ' ; . ■ . 

L never had tjjne for part-time work* You see was very Invplve.d 
Jjn. eonmimlty aGtivitfei then and I Votild volunteer twanty-five to thirty 
hours in eommimlty vqlimt'feer fwork. '^'feventu^y i aort of . went on my .oim 
into local anti "poverty ag'ericiee, ' without % mother 7 e oomiectl^^ 
That i^ork was a part 'of /develop tag feeling for the community . " Also , 
-^ mother worked for a political party^ for m^while. a^^ went^to meetings 
. or to a party, with her and she knew people.. So I was conscious of pblltics; 

ni^ame in my family was Perry, And the connection 'with Perry Mason ' 
was made early * . So I was seen from first grade as a lawyer. ■ 

After junior" year to hi^ sdiool, 1 became part of a four-man 
team that ran a busing progrm for local diUdren.- had been e^periWced 
xn handltag money for public programs for the past couple' of years, and " 
this progrta ran about $90 , 000, 00 or so aiid wfe fow Hi^ sdiool seniors ' 
were injcharge of everything from getting permits to havtog cormnunlty - 
^oups go to the park 5 to gett tag the buses ^ to schedultag everythtag 



for the entire sunroer^ to ^m^tag sure -that every thtag went through 
I^^^ss a big scheduling buses, to' state parks, Rock^ay, Bear i 
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It \ms a Model Cities program. 1 came in oontict with .Model Git ies ^ 

Club and they had coimections "..^^y „St ^We„^«e 

the word that they were looking for ^f'^^-J°Jl^^^s fQ:c hist^ 
.£L1 friends^ We all went asklng.for ^obs. They aid ^^°f "J^^^S 

school graduates. You have to be a f ii^g ?|f "j, Sr^L^i . ^ ■ 

, ' We'scheauLed as many as 500 buses." Ihe P<^liJ ^^"^Jf'*!^; 
'.aaa S tha agency in , the. Model Cities ^"|-„^hxoh .ay^hge been^^_ 

TiSr^l SMTi^Ksl^^^^^^^ 

our before w^ were even ^ijed that^they,^«ere J ^^.j^S^ Vitiated ■ ^ 

m t^ecreatibnal bus prOCT^* So we were xne uiies ^ ' 

EH£hir^.4fsSX^^^^^^^ r a r- 

tnaT wa& veiy ^u^m , ^^^^-N^mee mii- in sixteen hoi^e. Buses ^ 

Rii-t it was verv hard work* We sometMies pu^ ^^^^^^"t:^ m^a^i 

L^SaillLahartered by a -gt-^ -ffi^l.f Sdl^^ 1^^^^ 
Cities oriiers from- around^the ?^|y.-;T^^|| ^^^^ woSS^elio take care' 
And- we would have to take care of °^ area '^^^ wouxa ^ the^ whole ■■ 
of tH« Bronx-*the South Bronx area, sp that..!,, got to^ow xne _ ^ 
operation.;, ■ . : / 

" ■ 't miP^^ Model Cities serves a purpose, now,, in the sense that at 
least^ifif h^SS.^ ^^^-^i^^^l^m'^^o : 
f-Sl lor^a^^jS^n^^^ 

/their rope and there^is ^^^^l^l^ ^J^^^aimm dhmm-'^ 
And tha-t's-tha way it. would be^ and ^'^«^f^™°?i^and rather stupid 
Vnii fl*P a chumo is a person who's pj^etty gullibJ.e ana raTrner y _ 
Vou .a f^yj fjled.' And.^if'you .had $10.00 or so you could^- 

a Ds m^^^y ^ 'l^^^^e. M^Tfl n^ver kTio\^' the difference . , 

.^.'Sf^S^V^^-M^.!'^ bana-alds for .ancer-- 

that sort of tHlng. - . ■ , . „■ ■ ^ , 

Rut Model Clt^les was supposek'to help the people in thoBe QommBii- 

ties .'1 w£ iieSed in . a ^^^^ -^^ ■^^i y^^:^^^^^^ 
used basicaUy .anti-r|ot .oge^ «^l^'corporatLns^ 
after .the riots .of the iJfJS' call youth boards, who would - 

in poverty areas-. ^^1^^^^;^^ hut wluld also have control of pro- 
not only have, control of ^^ij^^'^^^ teenagers to do. what ■ 
graniming,, which was a |f «|^^|^^^|ti^f Sght inlheir own commynity 
t^J^^lk ??aSeraf SfSSs'S'so.e.lMd of agency^. And the 

.^J^t irtur^grouP.i. that f^m^ ^^^^^^^^ . 
^far '.$50,000.00. We were, trained to write teaerai proy_ 




rim meetings. It was sort of a community service center ^ catering to 
young people. It was a combination teen-Ganteen prograjHs tutoring 
prograjn^ and counseling cGnter, 

Supposedly they were there helping change things ^ but basically 
they v;ere just trying to keep things from getting any wors^e. Sa I guess 
thGre's some positive things there too. It was also an avenue for 
certain leaders in the Puerto RicOT conmunity to sort of jump up the 
ladder* One of the., main results of poverty programs was that they 
offered an avenue for black people and Puerto Ricans to jump into the 
middle class. I think it accomplished its purpose of keeping things 
from getting worse. 

If there was really some honest effort to chknge things for the 
better 5 there would have been a lot miore pre^-plannijig^ a lot more 
treiining because you shouldn't give people, who think that $10 ^ 000, 00 
a. year salary is a whole lot of money, ^^;o hundred thousand or t%^;o 
million dollars to play with. ^ ^ 

■^ People with a narrow scope were totally confused abotft handling 
large amounts of money. So you developed your^ f at cats, your poverty 
pimps* Everybody is lijiing their pockets because this is aJjTiost free 
money and eventually those w^ho get hurt were- those who should have 
received those services/ It also demoralized a lot of people too* 
I used to come hom.e from community cprporation meetings at one in the 
morning and cry ^ because I saw people^ Puerto Rlcan people ^ literally 
cutting each other ^s throats for the money. 

That was senior year. Then I went out of to\m to school. I had 
been. very active since my sdphomore year in high school in various kinds 
of commuiiity programs that took up the time a part-time job vould talce^ 
plus school, so I was constantly busy. And as a result ^ I built up a 
pretty extensive record for college in terms of extracurriciiar activi- 
ties which helped my admissions: So as a result of all^ that work^, I 
got so disgusted at what I saw that I could not take Ne^'j York City any 
more* I was .disillusioned with the whole povert%> program^ because it 
vms designed for failure, I was so involved irl the day -to =day' meetings 
that I could not gain any kind of perspective. My face was up against- 
the mirror. This is the effect Model Cities has on a, lot, of young people 
What hurt the m.ost, though, was that they saw parents ^ community people, 
taking money for their ovm benefit. There was no sense^ of collective * 
responsibility 5 which young people did have, ^ ' ' 

' ? _ ■ . ^ ' " . ^ 

I can sympathise with why the parents behaved the way they did/ 

but I can't condone the self ^gratification^ It'^'s my conflict with 

minority', prof essionals - gomiehow you have to reconcile the responsi^ 

bility to duty^ a^d work it out. 

^ . Choice of college was not easy. Tufts had a beauti^ul^ campus and 

it still does. 1 had been accepted to Amherst and was all set to go 

to there, . I had been accepted ^at GeorgetowTi and at St. Johns University-- 
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all prettv good schools— because my school record was good, i had 

visited A^Jierst but was turned off by the. atmosphere there and by the . 
peoDle I met. It was aU male then and I had just come out of an all- 
male high school. ■ It was a big thins for my family, though They were 
very excited about the posslbiiity of going- to ArTto.erst or TuSts. 

, - w ' 

And my high school, ' though, wanted me to go 'of course to Amherst. 
But I didn't like the cair.pua or the Latin people I met..._ I met two guys 
there who were supposedly going to show me around and give me some 
insirfit as to how life was there. They might have been .Puerto Riean 
New Workers, but they didn't look it— not> in terms of style, dress, 
mannerisms: speech. ± was sure if I went, there I'd be very lonely, so 
I turned Airiherst do^m^ financiea aid package end , 

At Tufts I found a friend.'' I had worked 'on a political campaign 
for an assembly mn up here in New York and one of the persons who ■ ran , 
the campaign with me%«s going to Tufts. And I found out by surprise 
because she was the Latin student who directed me when I went to tour 
the campus,. ' , . . . 

A lar^e majority of the Puerto Rieans .that are at Tufts^are from 
the privatS prep schools or elite schools of Puerto Rico. \|he. status 
of the Puerto Rican community in Boston is different from the status 
of the PuGfto Rican commmity in New York City. They're two .generations 
behind." But at least Tufts offered the /possibility that there d be 
/pebple.v;lth whom I had some common interests. It turned out badly, 
though . -; ft 

' - F I was -shocked. I went up after having jyeceived a letter from , 
-one of the juniors there who was from New York City, right from Tremont 
ih^the Bronx.-^I found out later he had gone to a private prep .school 
through a special program. ; The letter said .that they had twenty -fiv| 
SertoRicaS students, fifteen other Latin students from Sputh Amer^^a-- 
. that -thev were'a very cohesive group, a very solid group f' they wer^^_ . 
intent on startiiig community programs and keeping a lot of interaction. 
It fwas .totally untrue. I guess he was lonely, or that he hoped it *■ 
would: influence ' . ' " . ' 

'•Tufts' wasn't -all bad. It waf good in the_sense that I got away 
from New York, and I had some tine to think. The bad parts, however, 

-were v=i^ bad I don ' t .understand how I could 'have gone, through all 
of that .and have' come out in one piece. ' I guess the worst ^art was 
not belDf^ able to identify with other Puerto RicanB there. Jor the • 
first -time it adtuaJJ^y hit me that there were middle -class Puerto. 
Rieans'^ There were wealthy Puertd^ Ricans. And I had no conception 
q£ Puerto Ricans with iimnense weal*, but yet here they were . The 
very very elite among the. Puerto Ricans. They were cliquish. They 
•air knew each other, all went to the same private academy, w|re ■ . 
fluent in at least fe^o or three languages. TherS^was no accent. They 

. had -been back and forth' to Europe . And so ■ I come on campus with m 
Afro hErcu? and I don't look very white at all and when you're away • 

' . ' . '7 ' J • • ] 
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froni New York City, avjay , from large nyjnbers ^of Puerto Ricans,' basically 
.thjjigs work out in ternis of black and x.;hite. And this upset me vmry 
much, r ^ ' . , ' ^ ' " . . ^ 

Of course, they didn't want to liiclude me in anything. 1 went up 
and said heUo^ and got the coldest stares. And I said, ^^*Jhat's going . 
on?^' I had thought, after working a lot in Riertp' Ricai cc niunities , 
that basically all. Kiertb Ricans had the conv^pn experience *o£ being 
Puerto Rlcan, of growing up ' Puerto Rlcan, It was not true. There was 
a class diffe3jence and this was something ^that I had to accept. They 
just didn't even want to deal with me and tt^o others who csmie in the 
smne year--one from Brooklyn^ another one from Hartford. It was an 
amazing situation because Tufts was basically for t^^o kinds of people. 
Tufts is either for the very ridi or for the very poor,. Aiid that's thf^ 
w^y it was for most people there. You were either very rich or in total 
financial need. So you paid your way many times over or just barely 
made it, ^ , ' — 

I had been alienated from what you might ^all my peer group here 
in the city 5 because of my good grades -and because of good credentials.. 
My friends did not see me' as the smne as themselves, I was what you 
might call ^*ite»if led because I talkid differently -^did not use as ' 
much slang„ I was very much into" academics , y. I '^m talking , about ^people ^ 
^I Imew here in New York, They saw me as very hostile and; against , them 
which wasn't true,. Eventuailly we worked out a good understaiiding^ , 
because I became head of the local Pyterto Ricto student ^roup . and ^ they 
realii^ ^d that I was working for their interests as as mine — 

In hi^ school my problem had been to' keep a relation, wi'th^ a gpoup 
who %*7ere working class. They might think because of lan^aage that 
I \^;as sort of betraying them, ^Now at Tufts, ^ I found , that I was auto-, 
mat icaliy lumped together with the drug tiend^ ghetto Puerto; Rifcan . 
that everybody sees and hears about in newspaper^ accoimts. And this 
is what was believed by not juit the white students 'and the black 
students, but also by the EHierto RicM students at^TuJts, ' ' ^ 

In my freshman year I wasn't in touch with ^ all that tmich facult-y, 
but 'the ones' that 1 was in touch with were pretty receptive , except for 
a ^couple of ^bad, instances , iThat doesn't mean it was' 'easier to have 
contact with tiie faculty t^ian it was with the^ students. That wouldn't 
be true. The facii^ were pretty muidi good people md, as such they were 
devoted to teaching and if your, background hampered it some ^ because 
they really couldn't talk toVyou pr understand you, they tried to. just 
show you that this was their job. They tried to teach , but diii't make 
any effort to bring into 'classes material^ which would be relevant to us^ 
because we New York Puerto Rieans were too small a nmnber, I was at 
TuftS' f or *^fr.^o years, I ims driven from there basically because they 
didn't have a program for me, I realised ear^ly that I wanted an Urban 
Studies Program, And they didn't have it. 



For ms long as 1 refnember the idea of law has appealed to me. ;-: 
*I.gu^ss I was to first grade when I knew that law was something tp 
think about, but it wasn^t nty choice. It was my relatives who had 
already made the connection with me and Perry Mason. There wasn/t 
mucl^ talk about careers imtil high school, .tmi once I was ta high 
school I was ^ready in^to piilic speaking, I had gone toto Vj^ior^ 
adiievement\ ^d thijigs like law and public spewing were connected. 
As a senior in high school I considered business, but only for a short 
while, / "^^ ^^ 

My parents wanted me to have, a Catholic education. They felt that 
it was better. And it was better than most public schools at the tijne* 
Classef^ averaged about fifty students I That ^s , awfii .big; but vej^ 
ti^tly^ disciplined. YQu^\m%x^4 ^very strai^t rows, very fierce nvnB 
and a lot of memorising/ tod that went on for basically eight years. 
Doing good in '^school made thJjigs a lot easier for me at home. If my 
^ marks were always 95, then I boridn't get any^kind of pressure from 
my' mother or *f ather / And that- was the idea/. My father said, ^'Don^t 
have people^on your back all the tijne. Get your Job done. Get it done 
right and you won't receive any 'kind of pressure. " 
* , • . • * ' 

And forthe most part -if I did' gftod class work, I didn't get it. 
had to good work or else I'd go home Mid get beaten. Motherland 
father both checked the report card m& my auits and imcles downstairs , 
since , they di'dn ' t have . any diildren, naturally looked after me too. 
They ftfere there- whenever 1 asked them to help with school work, but 
they just' couldn't help as" .much as they'd lU^e to. As -the school work 
got harder, I was pretty able..to- haiidle, it pretty much on my own. , 

, , \ ^ . , , ■ ■ . 

I remember I coiadn't lean on anyone, except I had an uncle who 
had a decent dob driving a truck: He was making it as far as I was\ 
.concerned. The only other person.who might Have been a- help was the^ 
Jamaican who lived next door. .'We grew up together since we were a \ 
year old. So we talked about things we'd like to do, but we didn't \ 
talk a lot about school, because it TJasn't his favorite thing. \ 

' I don't remember a political or public. -figure who impressed me 
or who f wanted to be like. 1 firaember when 1 was about nine or maybe 
eleven looking for some sort of a figupe. My mother's figure was 
John F. Kennedy. She would comb haiir, to the side with the part. 
Puerto Ricans in general have this love for, John F. Kermedy and this. . 
whole thing about any child .can become president. Even that went to 
f, family for a while. They really had hi^ ambitions for me than. 
Srrangely. enough, I wrote a poem once— a very short poem.. It was 
about lack- of. leadership. Martin Luther King was very prominent at 
■ the tine and it went like, where is our King," where is our' Ma^rtin 
, Luther, where is our JFK, in terms of 'a Puerto Rican symbol,. 

The New York Puerto Rican community has beeti here for. many decades 
and there is just tiie beginnings "of leadership. The most prominait 
is Herman BadHlo.' There are. now four state senators, a .couple of , 



assemblymen. BadUlo doesn't seem to have the capacil^ to be a leader 
in tiie sense of a symbol. He waa-juat not directing hinseM to the 
Puerto Rican comnuni^. Again^ it probably wasn't expedient fo.^ hiii 
to do tijat and to reach the level^ where lie is now. But hm's still 
criticized by ftierto^- Ricans for "not doing what Tie should have done on 
a. lower level when he first started, 

Herman BadiUo had a positive sort of function, thou^^ when I was 
very yomig, in the sense that this was a man who ^as on' his way up the ^ 
proverbi^ ladder of success. He came from Caguas ^ Puerto Rico, an 
agrigultural places and he c^e as a^ teenager here to ^ the city how 
knowing much English. The story goes that he worked his way through 
college setting up pins in bowling aliiys, — - ^ , 

He used to identify himself ^more with workers because that was his 
early basis , for success. That *s what got hin up the ladder. ,The Liberal 
party, .thousands of Sp'anish workers ^ -die International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union 5 they all strongly supported him^ because he was good 
looking.^ he was handsome t a positive political figure, _ \ ' \ 

I don^t think it's hard to find bormion deriominato^s among Puer^to. 
Ricans Sin terms of political issues. I think Hie issues are pretty 
clear»cut* You could start; off , I gudss^ with jabs, jobs and hous tog, 
unemployment and welfare and aU the problems tiiat welfare bringa:, the . ' 
various psychological problems ^d adjustments that have to be made, i 
If they're nqt made you, are apt to md up iji pome state hospital 5r 
prison. Also, there is the question of schools., health care. All of 

them "are^ lirOced together. ; ^ ' / ^ ■ . 

. . ^ * . ^ ■ " ' ^ ■ ^ ■ - "'^ 

For % long time I've been hung up on color although I'm starting^ 
to change now." But I used. to have a lot of problems just amoni me ar\d 
my family, bpcause Latin or Spanish viws of color are vei^y different 
from other Western views. In Puerto Rico, even ,today. If you "have one ^ 
drop of white blood \in you^ whatever your backgroimd^iSj you "are. \ ^ 
considered white Over here if you have one drop of black, ilo matt'er . j ^ 
your heritage, you ^ re still considered black. My par^ts are very ^ /( 
light ^skinned. Obviously ^ 'I 'm not . And I had to come to terms witK 1 
my own blackness ^ only because ll was seen*^by others as blacky np' ' ' 
matter what kind of cqlor consciousness u or value system they had. 
So I began to examtoe the history of" black^ people , in this couhtry to 
see what exactly went on. Rierto Ricans haye^m very heavy Africa 
heritage . My blackness is a; sort of distinct ^d unique thing* . Never ^ 
^heless, I'm seen ai blac^ with aU' other blacks by others in this" 
country. ^ ' . ' .. ■ 

All of a sudden it struck rami, Puerto Ricans are the -rainbow 
people becausf we come in mXl different shades and colors* And ^so if 
they're gotog to segregate in terms of black and white, what happens 
^to the various mixtures of Puerto Rican students? Recently I met spme^ 
one, from the-atois&ions ^offiee at Boston Unlversi^, md he said tha^. 
the Spanish' stuientr were pretty much mfxed in with -the black students. / 



But as a result of the desegratiori of schools dn Boston, they elimiiiated' 
n>^o hundred and ^ seventy ' classes of the recently enacted bilingLial - 
education/aaw. So the Puerto Ricans came out lostag. , r 

In New York Ci^^ people are pretty much awat*e of %^?hat^Rierto 
Ricms look ia<e, and of course you cm pretty much tell a Rierto Rlcan 
young man from a black yoimg man and vice versa^ That's not true for 
the Boston area and I realized that in Boston nobody had any idea- that 
I am d Rierto Rican, 1 was inmiedlately classified as black. ^ I was 
walking down the rtireet' and little kids .were- saying, "Oh^ look at tiie 
Afro -American J' The calculus teacher confronted me when"*! asked her 
about some. help in , the, class , she said, "^h, well, you're black mid 
there is money available , so why don't you go down to the office?'^ 
I^^was shocked* A very nice sweet old lady saying this to me, . 

. Although Puerto -Rico may be a rainbow people, md used to^ be Heralded 
as the showcase of democracy, it's not true If you go to San Juan today 
and waXk into the bmk, any bank behind it, the teller will be usually 
white, very fair skin. Look 'at the peasant to the street hauling a cart 
and nine times out of ten he^U'be dark. But Puerto Ricans still go 
through this whole self --hatred thing of denying my kind, of .African 
heritage. % mother practice^' certain Africm, practices in her religion, 
yet she is^a devout Catholic* She is lUce most Puerto Ricans. It is 
not a contradiction. Historically,* it evolved that the .Spaniards 
catholicized an African religion. That would be thtogs^ like bread ^ 
above the water,- water on the window, certata tokens on babies" wrists / 
to ward off evil spirits. . ^ . \ , \ * 

After I graduate from law school, and include a A;ear or tt^o in 
urban planning^ I'll have the credentials that will make me a -lawyer 
-and' en Urban planner, l^hat that may lead to I.^^eaaiy don^t toow as 
well as I^d like to. I have certain ideas^ but as 1 We/seen happen 
with college, opportunities presmt themselves once you're in the 
situation. Orice you head in the direction, ail of a sudden there will ^ 
be, sign posts on the road saying, /^Stop at Joe's diner,^^ or "Here's a . 
conrounity agency that will help you in getting toto;law school while 
you're in^college," . " ^ - ^ ^ 

^ ^: - . . _ V " ^ f 

GrajT^ar school was for tne a kind of childhood/ That is where every- 
one was n^' friend.* There were very fetv Riertq RlciJis in the class. 
There were about three or four' in my class,. . We toew each other ^ We 
knew we were different. But it was a subconscious thing--that is^e all 
had Latin -sounding- last names --that, we: were ""bXI shades darker than the 
others.' We ate different foods, did different things,^ but I donjt 
remember any incident'-in terms of our being singled out. ^ But the white . 
friends I Had at , school were Jrlends only at school. ^ ^ . 

I'riends at home were a different ^group wha; went to , mostly public, v. 
spools: they were kids from the immediate, neighborhood, I lived in a 

private^home, but It was across from'a.ci^ houstog proaect* Outside , 

the area I lived was an all-white section.. It had been b11 white and = 



and stm was imtii recently. The^ barrier was very oiearly defined. 
You dust dldn^t go down there unless you were looktog for trouble wilii 
the white people who lived dp™ there. You ^d get into a fi^t/ They^d 
say tilings and they had their dogs come after us, I remember this f torn 
when I was reaU.y a little kid, as early as I could ride a bicycle, 
because I wotadn ' t walk do\m there. You'd have to be carefia beca:use - 
tiiere were gangs of white stadents ^ Itriim or Irish. Yoii knew which . . 
territory was whidi. 

High school was different , because I spent' most of time away 
from my neighborhood, except when I was in the conmiunity program that 
was based :m my neighborhood, \fhen I- was older ^ I discovered that there 
were certain areas of the city where I didn^t f eel safe . The ^bicycle ^ 
gave me a great mobility but most of the pleis ant areas that had parks, 
nice scenery^ enjoyable places to ride in were plac es where I knew ' 
there was always the possibility of my being attacked by some white 
students or Just any white people in general. You know you^d be iQoking 
for trouble just by being there alone. Even Pelham Bay was restricted 
and still is, ^ If you rode up to Pelham Bay Park or to Westchester, 
you'd be looking for trouble because you could be sure a dog would 
chase you, . It's not that people set^dogs on you, but -Uiat liiey 'wguldn^t 
stop 'ttiem from coming after you. But there were .gmgs up there too, 
and they stayed up there and sort_of protected tiheir. area, just to be 
sure you stay out. They did^that in miy area that didn^t have Puerto 
Ricans or blacks or any minorities living there. ^- _ . 

* . ' . ^ " ' ^ \ ■ / " ^ " ' ' ' 

I' still have imier consciousness or awareness. There is some- 
thing about ^me where people may eventually say, ^'I don ^^t know. There 
is something about you. You are just not ttie .typical American. There *s 
something there that isn^t for real,^ something that ^isn't founded in 
getoations of being in the United States I've had friends of , mine ' 
come to me and say about ■themselves , 'H^Jell ^ here I 'm in a responsible - 
positio^nr supposedly successfiJ.,'' and • as black people mi^it say, Tfou're 
stiU a nigger/ in a sense I c^ say ^out myself, 'I ^ still a spic,^ 

-Most people age will feel this. A little story will tell you 
how' early you get taught this. One day I was riding my bicycle in 
Parkchester\ta the Bronx through one of the parking lots and I was 
stopped by a guards threatened with a gun, ond almost had bike taken 
aw^^ He just sal^ that I wasn^t supposed tb be ftere. I dito't know k 
I wasn't supposed to be tiiere. There weren't any si^s. There were 
other kids riding *th^ip bicycles thro^i tiiere, but I guess the ^ard 
ioiew^'they lived there or looked ^la^e they belong ttiere,* and I didn^t. 

^r'0utside'Our-,pTO^ neighbo^^ were always aware. We have a 

common awai^eness of what we are, of tKe difference bet^^een us .and them.. 
Even just sittings' ac^pss from someone on fee bus. People often don't 
recognize other individuals as Rierto Rican. ^They ^f eel free to air 
what they honestly feel about Puerto Ricans, It doesn^t happen to me . ' 
yefy often. But it^'s happened to^r^ sisters ^ because my sisters are 
ail very ^4r--thf3y are easily taken, to be Italian and they are often 



in situations "where a taxi driver, bus driver, people talking on the 
train 5 say derogatory things about Puerto Ricans, 



. In ..New York Ci^s people are" familiar with the Puerto Rican face. 
This is not true outside the city, something which I learnpd ta.ther. 
harshly* Outside New York City they classify you as either black or 
white. Just recently 5 I've been dating ttiis girl who is ve:^ fair-- 
almost li^tish hhoim halr^ also Puerto Rican, but we woiJLd get the 
looks that I've seen before when I've dated Jewish girls, From/certaiji 
people it \'7otad be sort of a look-up and. then a stem aiid serious Idok 
doim^ disapproving, ^ Black ^people especially women^ are oftm sympa- 
^etic* % They look me i^ the eye saying I imderstand^' I -H get tHat 
look from blad< men too —like they can sort of sympathise with me in 
dealing with a white person as opposed to someone more or less like 
iTP^self.* It's all done through tiie eyes. With my present girl friend 
we'd laugh because she never noticed it beforfeT But I'm sensitive to 
it. because it's happened to me for so long, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I used to go and ask for Spmish periodicals md Spmish papers 
on some of the newsstai.ds aroimd tovm as I rode by ji^st to see what 
kind of a response I'd get* I would ask^ "Do you have a copy of Latin 
New York magazine?" And I/d get this, "Latii what?" arid 'You've gotta 
be Isidding^" kind of looks', " - \ 

' ^ \ ■ ' . ^ . • . ■ - ■ " 

' KTien I worked as a messaigerj it was pretty much recognized that 
most messmgers were either black or Puerto Rican, ^If you saw somebody 
dressed in stylish clothes^ but in ^-sne^ers^^ and carrying^ a 
envelopes, j^ou taew. what his job was* After I^d walk lnto'm artist's 
studio to hmd hin some printing materials that I had had to deliver , 
the doorman would give me such, a scrutiny," The only reason blacks and 
Rierto Ricans are to those neighborhoods Is'^beoause they're messenger 
boys or things like that. You pan be siire they don't live liiere. 

If I can show people that somehow they have something that I 
admire in them, they ^11 sort of^be easy on me. I guess' they feel more 
at ease that way. Many times they just feel threatened by looking af 
me because I look like the stereo type. As soon as I'm not part of 
the stereotype^ then thjuigs *are aU right. The first thing is^ my . 
voice. They calm down a* bit because I'm not saying, "Hey^ man^.like 
I need some money," Language has gotten me more connections thaji ^ ■ 
anything. I used to be able to get into libraries in Boston to do 
research where all-white students ootid not get in. My voice on fte 
telephone was my favor. They were shocked when I'd show nip in tl>e 
office, 

I'm sure my parents noticed because I spoke, a lot differently 
from my cousins* . But my parents wantpd me to be different from every= 
one else,- My mother did not believe in dressing ^^ith the style/ or 
going with -flie prevailing trend. If I said, "Wow, gee, I'd like to 
have this Jacket because friends have this jacket she'd say, "well, 
you're not your f ends." My mother was independent . / ^ ^ ^ 
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I thtok I've got more 'than my parents wanted for me* They want 
to avoid what tiiey suffered^ My father wanted me to have a good job, 
money, and freedom to do whatever I had to do without anybody be tog ' 
on top Qf me. My father was convinced that education, woiad eventually 
lead- to^ financial security, I accepted that^ although' I dito*t have 
many examples in my, family, ^ ^■ 

t^at was constantly drummed into me was the f act^ that if you didn^t 
get tile education, you'd wind up trapped. You. were trying to stay in 
education to ^avold gettijig into drugs getting into crime, It was alway 
a matter ■ of caution and^ometinea overcaution, td keep to a straight 
and narrow path that would eventually lead tb some sort of freedom, 
freedom from being like father-Tfrom being trapped in a job that ^was 
physical pain, .Sdiool and my mother " pro.vided the positive influences 
' although; I or^y realiE^ ^: . . " . . . -1. 

' The priests of my parish were mostO.^ Irish priests. I never came 
to know them much. I felt they were predudiced against Puerto Ricans 
as I got older, because .1 then realized % at -the area I had lived in 
was in transition,--that there were more 'and' more Puerto Rlc an ■ families 
moving into it— that they were causing factions within the Church. 
They wanted a Spanish Mass started. They wanted a Spmlsh priest there, 
and they wanted to have facilities opmrC to them so, they coiiLd celebrate 
their religious festlyals In thfeir way. -And my mother was active' in 
■ this. "She would be bitter at -Oim obstacles presented by the other ■ 
pebple in,the Church who were Irish and Italian,' and by some priests 
also, . : ^ ' J . ' ' 

Spanish Mass 'to jriy neighborhood was held in' the hasemeiit, They^^ ^ 
had to fight to 'bring it up into the Church, but they eventually got . 
■it, ■ The parish there was anti -Spanish, They" wanted Puerto Riemi 
parents to stop teaching their children. Spanish because it,ttpnfused 
/the children in the early, grades, I -was the proof -diat it waan^ t true' 
because I was bilingual as a child- -more so than I am now. And I was 
going viry well. -So 1 was resented by the whole parish, \ 

But there were signpo^sts to a c'areer. The early signpost was 
school activities— aU kinds of schodl clubs-. Initially, I didn't 
realize the benefit I «;ould gain later by tiie extracurriciolar activi- 
ties on my recbrd' that colleges, would" favor. And after I participated 
in different kinds- of activities , tochers , guidance counselors ; friends 
would say, "Hey, stipk with it." I really got poritive input from the 
one senior guidaitce counselor. , ■ . ■ 

Then there was the whole anti-good -marks thing. If -you had' good 
marks, you were, white -if led. You were sort of 'betraying the rest'^of 
the Puerto Ricans. They'-d s€y it^right- to my face. They'd say, "Oh, ' 
Pedro, ypu even talk white. IVhat's the matter with you?" And that 
would hurt me. But- It was like my friends saying to me, "Don't do well 
in school. . You'd be, better off. You'd be more like us then. Things:il 
be nice." ^ As it ti:rnel out we became friends, because, they realized . 



I wasn^t out to show thern that the white i^ay was the ri^t way^ and 
what they were going through was their own fault. They realised that 
I was out to- help them as well as myself. 

We were ten to fifteen percent of the total population 5 and tiiere 
weren't many Puerto Ricaps in the honors program. There was a sort of 
tracking system. If you could track ijito the honor- classes you 
woul(ta't see the resjt of the; Rierto Ricans , except maybe at iimch. 
But I made it a point to always have, lunch with themg becp.us^ ^they 
\s^Gre my friends* I coiLLd/get friendship and watrnth from them that I 
couidn-t get from anybody else 5 because as much as I axceUed academi- 
qally and associated with the white students / they f elt, ^at I was just 
another Puerto Rican. ^ . 

The whites didn' t think mtic^ of us. They ^d let ^ you toow: that ^ 
you^re a spic. There were fights ln*tha train, curses through subway ^ 
windows, that kind o£ things The school was a Catholic school and the 
teadiers always tried to foster the idea we ^ re all ^brotliers here. The 
outside, world does not exist. Over here we're a Christie commjnity. 
And ^ve lauded* \^at else could we do? 

With some white students I felt closer but that was because we 
had gone to gr^Tunar school together* Their friendship ended once we 
started getting, iny kind ; of awareness because the' dj^feraices automatic 
Dally made' us separate. We could only handle things that were common 5 
like our attitudes towatds teachers ^ school work 5 sports and things 
like that. ■ " ' ; ' 

School activities 5 , and later oommiinity agenciiSg were the si^- 
p6sts/^d I realized that I'was learning much mo^e from .them than I was 
leaCTing in sdiool, Sbhool gave me a lot of academic thing&^ but I 
learned more from the commimity corporation board about dealings^ with 
people 3 especially older people* I ^ 

I" never found Jityself challenge^ by school. My diallenges c^e , ^ 
outside I My challenges came in fighting for moneys or a certain program 
in trying to hold together a couple of advisers we had h^red* I ' 
competed with white students and did well,^ The fact tiiat' I Imew I- 
could do- it also made me realize that I knew that 'aU of my o^tHerv 
friends who weren^t doing so well could too. ' - ' 

\ I learned that liierfc are a lot more Intelligent people on*^e 
'■street than .tliere are in the classroom. People on the street have a 
keener insight ."because they \re with it every day. They don^t become- 
desensitized. They have a true sense of how people act ^and^reactg . 
especially towards peopte llJce themselves, , ' ' ' 

/ School5_may, weaken you, in the-s£i\se that.it tries to;^promote ^% 
"You're all the s^e.'' Especially ii? my school,^ The' more' they trifed 
to do/thatj the more it made the diffei'snce that^^mufch clearer. JVe'i*e . 
not Christian brothers. rYou hate my guts, I. hate your guts. That's 
, what you/felt because there were always the. i^gangs . ^ . 



The chlidreri of white irmnigrmt groups , the groups tiiat I've met 
and; dealt wa^th in the city, we could understand each otiier* , Because 
there was a struggle in the family. There's just no link^ at all with 
the otiaer group, the ^middle -class children. Th^y seem to have.no 
concept of struggle* That^s what used to amaze mm. Life was ^ike 
applesauce for them ^ smooth and tasty, I coulto*t understand their . 
looktog for a sense of piirpose^ even in ^hi^ school, whereas I riways 
had a aense of piirposes ' , ' 

In onp En^ish class^ tiie teacher asked eadi one^ '^l^niat is your 
goal for college or later on in life?" More thW half of them' said , 
^^^lake money, make money. . . They gave ibrt of the shrug of -flie 
shoulders 5 a^ if to say^ "I paess that's what We were supposed to do 
and that looks good anyway.'' I believe I said, "Become a lawyers" 
J^^P^^M?.? thati I xsrasn't becoming a 

la\^er. because lai^^ers made a whole lot of moneyV because I never saw 
Perry Mason as being very 'rich anyway, 

I believed that there^ was^ a direct conneGtion betx^jgen toowledge 
of the law and politics and pqverty programs. ; I realized that I had 
to learn about ec6nomics^. I toiew ftat^, as sodn as you got ioxm to 
^ .tSe final decision »m^ing, there was the Board of Estimate, I said 
to, myself, "WeU, it looks like you have to have a knowiedge of money 
matters 5" because the existence of our progrOTis depended "on money 
matters, I had to justify the. program terros of Its costs and the 
benefits it .would bring. i ^ ■ ^ [ v 

1 kept seeing more ^d more political figures who showed that 
one way to change things is through legislation^ throu^ m^lng change 
in present "laws, \t^at I can do with the law;, thou^^ €b still unclear 
: I wmt to. talk to law students and. to la^erfe about the pbsslbillties 
of law. I've looked 'through law schooi cat^ogs apd seen the .various, 
^ ^different kinds of ^ law that you amn specialize 'to. If my career as a 
lax^^^er ,dldn ' t permit me' Jo be commimity -oriented J influential in terms 
of policy changes and business practices and government practices that 
I thou^t t^ere .basically unfair and mijustj I would be discontented. 

Looking into the future, if '^I got tatd political there's a 
possibility I might become a state senator^ a congreisman, or become 
a commissioner or this or that in the cityi It mi^t be^ the kind of 
thing^I/d like to do if only because those, positions" turri real power 
in your favor, . \ , ' ' ; , - 

I've had friends who have left sdiooi and have joined communist 
parties and militant leftist parties and who do aeturi cq/rmimity work^ 
working with workers ^d lawyers who go out to Puerto 'Rico md ,work ' 

^ f or independence-^a direct sort of ^striiggie and politick .social move- 
ment. I^ feel that pdlitlcs works. And I/feel it's one way that I can 
work for the best Interests of not just i^erto Ricans but of ' everyone., 

. If I was into, a total Puerto Rican bag, 1 ^ess I'd become warped, 
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I^d start hating people there been enough race hatred and 
^conflicts throughout the history of^ this couhtry. Ihe way I^ve^peen 

Puerto Ricwis^-get any kind of political action is through massive 

organizing and strengthening ^^hatever positive tfiliigs tiiey have on 
. their side. In^ a sense a political battle is necessary ^to get their 
..feiece of the pie, their piece of the aUocttlqn, It is rirthless^ 

because everybody's fighttog for the same so-called piece of the pie, 

I wish I knew why the Puerto Ricanioonmim^^ is frapnented, why 
it doesn't have solidarity or organlEation. I Imow it has nothtog to 
do with island politics. Politics on the island is different from, 
here. Politics on the Islmd^ is l^ce do\m-home raying ^d partying 
Here, it's a different kind ^ of thing. 
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\,r.r^. f"""® ^ atas-ted workiiis, I had a sense of -the place of 

vofhad ^^l^ ^^^^ basically ^JmeSiSg - ■ 

- "° I remember when I was about 

loSkeJs IJa?'.:^ "'^^ *° ^^i^S home some little electrlaal 

ser«f L ^"^"2 into another socket and you would just 

screw it onto the wall. He would bring those home and we would out 
ifwaf f V^' something thaf he did to m^e. extra monly 

It was by the gross or something. And the more you did, the more ' 
^ou?I ^^^S home boxes of these things and we 

' iSn''^^' " of . like an assembly line . =putt±nV 

■ie like" liSfJ'^ and '4 mother. 

• ' ILr^ " ^2,±±le factory. But my brothers and myself -the rest 

faSef^oFh^^r-.w'S^*? "as fun, and^we couldn^ wait until -our 
father got^home with the boxes of- things. It didn't last too Ions" 
. a few months or something. That was mj first experiencrwSS work' 
.1 knew even then that this would help with the family incomeV - ■ 

"""^^ff "^^ ""'^^S a* ti^e- It was kind of understood 

S at'hom:°"^f * ther^ were so mar^ of us tff talS care 

of at hom^e Around that time, I must have been about seven, my sister 
. ^^^"^^^'^^^T wlien tills was going on. - And^hS , 

" ' E^gt after -that iry father los-t his Job. ■ It was awful because my- 
father used -to .drink. He was Working as a mechanic for- a sewing^ 
machine ..^ompany. I don't know how he got that job. 'He was traSned 
, . as; a mechanic, and he u^ed, to work for tiie Morse Sewing Machine Company . 

^^e^c^^-^fr^ f"""" ^hurianto. .She was born in Thurianto, Puerto 

.RiQO. That'-s very close to the metropolitan area, San Juanl i've > 
been there. It '.s beautiful-. It wai a farming area. Therwere virv ' 
elose to the main artery ofe^ransportation. Her parents Ld a fa^ - 

■ ^ pSpll "S^iS^kf^^m^^^^ .any^ff:!^ . 

■ ll^-t'J.s i"vaj.vea. mere were thirteen brothers and- sisters tryino- 

to cultivate a moderate amomt of land. They were all be^^lnniiiH^to ' 

marry and have- children so by the 1900s, the^e were just tJo^ - ' 

so they couldn't all stay on the farm. ^ \ 

JW grandmother died, grandfather became very «ick so 
' liTdSS^T^' """-^^ sis .er took my moti^er andi another of ^he younger ' ' 

. children home with her. She was aire ady^ married. And they went to v 
" / • ?h *° ^^i^^- They "ent to Hve in.Sah Turce, near San ^ 

. ^tlf^J^S ^ ""^^^ sense, of family among all of them a 

;. responsibility for each other. No question about that. ' ^""^' ^ 

... ,i -My father was from Ponce, on the other side of the island. He ■ 
was orphaned around the. age of seven or-ei^t and put in a Catholic 
orphanage His, family tried to take care of him, but the problem with - 
that, family was that they weren't all. from the ^ame mother and fathS^ 
The only two that were from the same mother and father were my father 
and h^, sister, and she couldn't take pare of him because she wa^ juJt 
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married and was having a lot of trouble \^±th her husband. Another 
brother from another- father was the one that decided that father ' 
should go to the orph^ages because there he woiJ.d get an education/ 
and he vould be better off* He was very youngg ^d they re^JLy 
couldn^t take care of him^ but, aijywayj father didn't stay in tiie , ^ 
orphanage.^. Aroimd the age of thirteen he escaped^ he literally escaped, 
roamed ardimd the island ^ got a Jobj did ^ odds and ' ends ^ and .%^'hen _ 
World War II cmne^ he was old enou^ to enlist in the army* He went 
to Germarty and Prmce and every place else. He got ^ training as a 
ineohmic whUe he %s?as in the am^** . tfy father was one of those telegraph 
■operatorrj Morse code. He taiew how to fix things end welding ^md 
things like that. He was very hmdy. 

After he lost "his job, there was hard ^toes, he died in 1964.. 
I was very close to him, close'iji the sense that we weri constat 
in each other's hair, I can't describe the kind of relationship we 
had. We felt helpless with his drirf<ing. Even whUe rry father was 
alive 3 I guess maybe I was ten or eleven years old, I remember that 
rry brother had a shbeshine kit that father built, for' him* This . ' 
shoeshiie kit was a"^ means . for my brotiier 'to^ m^e extra money, to go to 
ttie movies, or buy a basketball. He was younger thm I, a year younger. 
Ihis shoeshine kit was a terr^le^ thJjig for me. I wanted to- borrqw 
the shoeshine kit so that I could go and make sofce mohey too, - My 
brother was wining, and he showed: me how to'Uo thq spit shine, as ^ 
they caU it 5, and the whole thtag. I went over to Sixtii Street aid, 
. Avenue C and^stood on the comer on a Sunday morntag while there was 
a lot of 'hustle and bustle, on that street, mid I started to sHine shoes* 
I had been shying shoes for ever al .hours^ when my father came along 
and sent me screaming^ home becati'se I had no business being on. the 
corner of Avenue C* It ims all right for my brothers , but it was not 
all ri^t for me. And he Seat the hell out'qf me. ' 

That was my first attempt to make money for m^'se^^. It was just 
unbelievable. So after that I. was able to^ compromise with , my father 
and I said, ''I won't do^ it agaiji.^ I won/t want to .make money if you 
tyiU buy me a b^e,'' And he bought me the bike, 'but , then ^ because 
he was drinkiJig one night he came home without it , and I said^ "l^at 
happened to the bike?'' And he had sold the bike. It was just av^ial. 
But this' didn't affect my school work. To the eontrary* It made me 
feel more_lndepm4ent, because I felt that I.^jaoiid do things for n^self. 
And I*' 'did. I did my work in school, and was' able to do well, through ^ 
the eighth grade, - _ \ . ' ^ ^ 

I was pretty sure what %ms going to' happen at home , I Imew that 
either father would lie drun3< or, he would be sober and ve]^ strict. 
He. felt ^ilty iiout being^ drunk all -flie time^, so when he was sober ^ 
he had to be very strict and everything had to be very orderly. It was ^ 
a terrible contradiction, but I mmaged tb^adapt to that kind of & 
situation ' ' . ' \ 

School was a lot different for me. It was like being free, a place' 
•where 1 v;oiaLd have fim. That was after I went^ on tato fifth md sixth 
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